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PliE KAOE. 


Two things the Anther mnst premise in relaiaon 
to the following hook. In the (irat place, the Fhile* 
sophicfll Resnlts attained in tins volume ntanil as 
the persuasions of years of mneh research, and of 
a great amount of thnught, This upon subjects 
which must ever, in the nature of things, surmount 
and exceed oil others in importance. In the buamess 
of the world, studont-tboaght is not valued. In the 
activity of the world, Ktiident-work in ignored. It is 
only in ita calm regards to the future — at the rarest 
times — ^ihat Civilisation, and especially our Modern 
Hyper-Civilisation, grows grave in its reflections on 
what Human Nature should mean: — of what the 
destinies of our “ Mystcrions Bace" should be. What 
they should really be. 

In tlie second placo, the Author desires tliat a 
wide interval of consideration should be allowe<l 
between the original religion of the Htnthms— 
ancient beyond count — otiij the writer's acceptation 
of its Huhlimo pliilutiophical groundwork, and the 
modern practice of the Indian beliefs, defermed a.s 
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they have becon,e. in the course of the centurie^ 
indeed, as all religions become as time advances w,th 
them—by forms more or less mechamcal. and by 
superstition, in the greater, or lesser degree gross 
—tliat is, humanly gross. It is the fact that the 
mere Man-View of their essence, of their solemnities, 
and of their character, constitutes creeds. The modem 
Indian religions—are reUgions. In short, are Codes. 

Codes fitted to the Peoples. 

Treating as this work humbly does upon matters 

the most abstruse that can ^upy the mind of the 
Thinker, and involving as the perusal of this book 
necessarily must the power of the seisure of pure 
abstractions, the author need not say that, as he is 
only seeking to render distinct, and to clearly espound 
the opinions of some of the greatest of men, his book 
is not to be judged- Ughtly, In fact, it is a treatise 
specially addressed to Thinkers, and to them alone. 
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£irsults of tf|; ^i^ffUriuus Buttttljtsiiu 


CHAPTER i, 

BUDDllimi TH£ rOin^OATXON OF ALL TIX£ [leLl&rOlffl 
OF INDIA, 

Boddiiisu, which, with its truths, underlies nil tlie 
religious beliefs of tlie vast £nst^ and which, iliough 
free of all tiiu ceremouliil and the forms which always 
spread ami figure in cvejy' railli when it has tnm- 
acended through its philosophical and thinking e1e< 
mciit and passed to man, or either tvhon it has de¬ 
scended aud seeks man tlirougli Ids investiture^^ 
undoubtedly was the origiu of the modem Bmli- 
nainical religion. 

This faith k pro-eminetitly mystical, and therefore 
trietapliysit^'d. It slarte widi that coiiddaion of all 
sound and metaphysics, that the world— 

rightly looked at—is a compromise ; that everything 
which is perceived outwardly or thought inwardly, to 
1>e perceived or thought nt all, must bn concrete and 
pass under the laws of apprehension, which are Jbrrns; 
and tlmt forms arc uorea], inasmuch as they arc acci- 
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dents. That /lannot be trae that requires somethbg 
else to make it true. 

The seeker after knowledge will transcend all 
spheres until he arrives at that beyond which nothing 
supposable can be. Looking upon life, in its totality, 
as being impossible without concentred identity, and 
concluding that life was inconceivable apart from 
form, oneness, or number (the doctrine of unity of 
Pythagoras, mistaken as that of number by Aristotle 
and others); the Buddhists pronounced that life and 
its shows—including the whole universe—was a 
phantasm existing only in the mind conceiving it ; 
which mind—the thing perceived being necessary, 
and real of it, and making it mind, and in fact being 
it, modified only by that surrounding for the purpose 
of finding itself—was alone all. This is the pure 
• immateriality of the Berkeleyan theory, which, pene¬ 
trating across the procession of images which make 
life that which we find it, and the sole coherence and 
existence of which life, perhaps, depends upon the 
uninterrupted introduction of ideas which we deno¬ 
minate remembrance, sense of unity, or identity of 
self; this passes out into the void beyond, in which 
it is evaporate, having nothing—nothing of form of 
which to sustain. Hume, and the sceptics, who denied 
knowledge and the possibility of knowledge, con¬ 
tending simply for the acceptance of these delusions 
as alone possible for man; in the great demonstration 
of the philosophically unreal union and bond of 
“ cause and efiect,” adopted, without knowing it, the 
old Buddhist doctrine of coverings and investitures or 
ideas, as men alonCj without reference to aught outside : 
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in whichODveritigs aiid invi^atiturwt man’s knowledge- 
nay, muD himnel/' —^alune lay, 

Coin^Idexliij:' that everything conceivable was haafi 
and low, a ncccasory deceit for man to bo poseible ; 
and forme, ae oommg out of matter, including that 
form or process, the mind of man, or nicji, was niciti 
arbllrarj’ vapour, or as signs accepted by ihe mind 
conceiving them os a step or rest to return in upon 
itself and find itself —the Ftuddhist rejected the whole 
visible world, and abandoned the human being os a 
machine necessary only because, to be at all, it mtiwt 
Ije as it 16. This is the N^iri'ami^ or nothingness, so 
mistaken for atheism by inoonipetent and modern 
reviewers of Ruddliism. 

The truth is, that it is not atheism at all, but the 
proper following out and the logical search down to 
its basis of all eonsistent aud lieUevable philosophy. 
It is the rigid mathematical dcinotit;i.rat Ions of Spinoza 
carried out and sminned. It is the conclusion mid 
reisiLilt of Hobbes* search— and vain search —soul 
in the relics—self-movcd — of the seitsca. li is the 
“ fonn,” or “ number," or “ show” of Pythagoras. It 
is the Emptied I]eavc;n of the I^liitonists. It is the 
cxliausted dream-world of the mystics j the quietism 
tff the,Quakers; the one ultimate “mind-emptying- 
out” of all philosophers, and of all the hypematurally 
laborious systems of which philosophy — or the getihiif 
bcJniul nature —is capable. And this is that which the 
vain talkers of that which they do not uiideistand 
stigmatise os atheism. Rather it U making God all, 
including we, ourselvesi, by totally annihilating matter, 
ami deriding it as a fiction and an impossibility. 
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Of all matter of inqticst, the refined speculations of 
the BuJilliista have been the nioat reluctant to sub- 
mUslom And yet, without msistering tlieoe abstrac¬ 
tions, no religion of the Bust can be really understood. 
Tliat tlie Orientals have deep grounds for their beliefs, 
no one who has penetrated, however slightty, into the 
mystcricd of their faiths ooold hare foiled to diocxiver. 
Very erroneous notions are oiitenaiiied even among 
philosophers—much more among iheologiaiu—aa to 
what is really meant by Bnddhism. But a volume 
alone could be written on this bend, and, in the abnve^ 
wc have only given a hint of whai the sagos of the 
East bclievedi Jmd supplied a specimen of the extraor- 
dinaiily dose manner in which they argued upon these 
evading and subtle themes. 
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CirAPTER 11. 

mSTODIOAr. nE8CllIl*TION or TIIE Bi;tilGtO.NS OF INDIA 
AND OP THE EA«T. 

We will now !;u|>{>ly the reader with a coodaa 
description of the vunous principal religions believed 
in Asia. We will coiiimentre with Bmhniaiiieiii, and 
rise to Buddhism, fnnn which latter, indeed, the 
religioD of Brahmit ilerivcs its origin. Broliiniiiiisiii 
is the world-ad ttptii lion of thegreat—othorwisc incom- 
prchonaiblfi—elements of Buddhism to atatea ami 
peoples. 

Brahmanism acknowledges Ptircf BroAttta as the 
Supreme God; but this god does not act, he delegates 
his power to Brum a, VUIiau, Siva, and a multitude 
of subaltern deities assigned for the government of 
the world. Bmtini mles the earth, Vishnu the water, 
and Siva the fire. These three persons arc, never¬ 
theless, but one God, and they form the Tjultun 
Trinity, called 'Pntiumr tr«e. 

The Hindoos, who profess this religion, hare several 
sacred books, named Vedas. They ai'e written in 
Simwirit, and form their religious and philosophical 
code. They admit the metempsyehosis, tuid, in con¬ 
sequence of this belief, eertmn classes abstain fiom the 
fiivli nf ;ill kinds of animals. Brahmanism communds 
the moderating of the passions, and teaches the immor¬ 
tality of the »ouh its purification by penance and 
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voluntary abstinence, tirnl a vast number of religions 
pinetices. 

All the membera of tlib> iieligion, wbidi extends 
nearly throughout India, liave, from the remotefil tiroes, 
been divided into four cartes, all interniixturc of 
■which is lurbidden. Those castcii are, the Braltmmitf 
who are the learned and the ]iriesU, and fonii the 
dusB from which all public functionariea are taken; 
the CilutirifiUf or Kettris, destined to the initiUry pro¬ 
fession; it is from them that sprang the Htyohs, who 
established the principalitiea of once independent 
India; the iVuirJ of the Deccan are coLinected witli it. 

Ihe T' or^^'i-Tss, are devoted to agriculture, 
cnttic-breoding, and dealing in the produce oftheaoil, 
and iiiiimifactured articles; those who occupy tliem- 
aelves in commerce, especially in foreign countries, 
are styled ; a great numiter of the MuhratlaK 

belong to iIjIb daw. The Sudrasj or TsJitUri arc tho 
artisans and lahourere. Each of these four principal 
castes is subdivided into several secondary. Among 
the Hindoos, the descendants of those who, by tro- 
iawful marriages, hove dtaogaied from the rigltis of 
the leading castes, arc comprised in Lfie ignoble and 
despised division, called Varnd-$a,Ji-ar<i, Stii! lower 
than these mixed or bastard castes we find the unfor¬ 
tunate Piirias, These beings arc obliged to live in 
soliiapr places, to slmu the sight of a Hindoo, to dis¬ 
tinguish their wells by a cirdo of atilm;*ls’ bones, and 
to employ themselves in the most disgusting i^fcupa- 
tions. Ou tlie other hand tliey may eat everything. 

The Brain iianic worship is accompani^ by a gi^at 
number of ceremonies and solemn usages. Some of 
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tlicni art* horrible \ eath ib the procession of Llift god 
duggemaat, beneath the wliccls of wliote ponderous 
cor fanatics throw thcmsclTcs va be crushed, in the 
belief that they are tiiu? gtiiuing the most glorious of 
deaths and eternal happiuess. 

There ore other festivals, in which reign tumult 
and liccutiousness; where the shamolcss Ztnyant Is 
showII to the prostrated multitude. Ablutions iind 
loBtrations make a prominent part of the rinihmiikiad 
worship; the images of tlie divinities are solemnly 
Wiiahed in the rivera and lakes. Several rivers^ ainong 
whidi are the Ganges, the Nerbuddo, and the 
are held sacred. There are many placea to which 
the Hindoos make pilgrimages; the most celebrated 
and frequented are stated by Mr. Hamilton to be 
Juggernaut, Renaree, Gaza, AUnhubad, ^JVi|iaiy, 
Dwaraca, Somuaih, namisHoram, the Mantnsoar 
Lake, Gungoutri, Joidamukhi, Omercuntuc, Triinbaka- 
^'osser, Pnrvatatii, Parksir, Madura, and Bindrabund. 

'rhe barbarous custom of the women of the first 
two castes, who immolate themselves on tbe fnneral 
piles of their husbands, is a reumnut of tlie huniiin 
sacrifices which were anciently very frequent. Even 
in latu;r timee, during epidemics and public calamities, 
Brahmins have been seen to throw tliGiuselves from 
the summit of n tower m an expiatory ofTering. 

The Hijidoris have numerous temples nametl 
Pftffotlijs, a word Ixurowod from the Persian; some of 
them ore eztceedingly remarkable fur tlieir aroliiteetiire 
and their magnitude. 

'fhe Hindoos, or, as they are likewise called, 
(.•cutcos, have from time immemorial been divided 
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Ulta four great tribes or castes; wliich clotfslficatiua 
is attributed to ^Tenu, the wn or grsuidson of tlraliiuiL 
Ttt tlie brut and most noblo tribe belong the lirulinihw, 
who Eilone ean offiemto in the priesthood, like the 
Levites among the Jews. 

The second in order ie the Kshatnyos tribe, who, 
scconling to their original institution, ought to be all 
iHthliem But they frequently follow other professifms. 

The third is the tril>e of Vnlsyos, who are chiehy 
ineichaiits, bniikers, hiisbamImeD, and shopkeopers. 

The fourth tribe is that of Sudra, who ought to be 
artisans, labourers, or menial servants. If any of ihi«rn 
should Ito cxconiniuiitcjitcil foxii any of the four 
tribes, lie and hin puaterit-y are for ever shut out from 
the socicly of every person in the nation, except that 
of tile Paria or Pariuh, who are hohli'ti in detestation 
by all the other trilafs, and lire employed onlj' in the 
meanest and vili'.st nillces. 

ncsi[lc 9 tins grand dosdficutlon, the Hindoos are 
sulMlivided into ciistca and smaUer tribes^ and it has 
been computctl tlini there are cigliiy-rour of these 
castes. The order of pre^cminetice all the castes, 
ill a ijarticuliir city or province, is, in geneial, intlls- 
jtniahly decided. The Indian of on inferior caste 
would think iiltnseir highly Itononretl by adopting the 
euBtoiuH id a su|>crbr. Bni. the latter woidd give 
luitde sooner than not vlnduatc his preifigalives. The 
man ofuii inferior cLisle rcccivea the victuals prc]Kiri:^l 
b)yu suiwrior caste with res-pecL But the superior 
will not [lartakc oi a meal which has l>ifen prepared 
hy the hands of im inferior caste. 

Their marriages are circumscribed by the same 
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buri-itii-^ ns tlie rest of their iiilt':rcourso. And hence, 
ln'«!iih* tlie nnthmal physiogiiomy, the raemberjt of each 
ca^te prejiCiTe an air of great resetnhlance to one 
aitoihcr Tliote nro some castes reraiirktiiile for their 
lieanty, and others for their uglineM. 

'fhe meinbcrs of each caste genemlly adhere to 
the professions of their forefaihera ; from one genera¬ 
tion 10 anolheri the Rime fumiliea have followed one 
nnilorm line of life. But though the i-ulo wliich con¬ 
fines each caste within iU own sphere is iudoxihlc in 
theory, it is not so in practice. 

A Brahmin, uiiabln to sulisisi hy his duties, may 
live by the duty of a Boldier. If he can not get huIj- 
sistciico ill cither of these cmploymeuia, he may 
apply lo tiliuge and atlendamje upon eattle, or gain a 
ttoiiipetenf!e bv traf&c, avoiding oeruiln com moil itics. 

A Kshntrira in distress may xubHlsl by all these 
means, but he must not have reconrse to the highest 
functions. In seasons of distress a further latitude is 
given. The practice of medicine mnl other learned 
proressione—painting, and other arts, work for wages, 
menial aei'vice, uUns^ and usuT}'— ore among the modes 
of subsistence alloweil to the Bralimin and Kshatriya. 

A Vaisyo, unable to subsist by his own tlnti^a^ miw 
descend to the servile acts of a Sudin. And a Sudra, 
noi fmdiitg omployinent by waiting on men of the 
** higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts, principally 
following those mechanical operations, as joinery ami 
niiiHinry, and pmetlcal arts, os painting and wrlllng, 
by ft ill owing which ho may serve men of superior 
classes. And although a man <if a lower cltiss is, in 
general, rc-ji trie ted from the acts of u higher class, the 
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Sudm esprce^ly j>ennitted to Ix^comc a trader or :9i 

husbandmmi. 

Besides ilie purticulAr occupations assigneij to each 
of the mixetl classes, they hare the iilternative of 
rollowing ill at profewioii which regularly hdoiigs to 
the clas, from ^hich they derive their origin on the 
mothers side.^ TiiosCt flt ieas*t, liavo such an option 
who are bom in the direct order of tlie classes, an the 
M&rdb^bbbhicla, Ambaslit'ha, and others. 

The mbced clasacs are also iiermitted to suijsiat by 
any ol the duties of a 8u<lra: that is, by metihd 
service, by handiemfts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 
Fence it appears; that almosa every oocnpation 
though regularly Jt he the profession of a particula? 
class, K open to most clasaes, and that the limitations, 
fnr from being rigorous, do. in fact, reserve only one 
proK^ion, that of thu Bmlimin, which eonsisUi in teach¬ 
ing the Vetla, and oflldating at religioua oerenjomes. 

To this early divirion of the people into castes; 
we may likewise nscribe a striking peculinrity in the 
stale of rndia-^the pemianenee of its imtitiitioas, and 
the immutabilify in the manners ofite inhabitants. 

ru , was always there, and is 

likely still to continue, at least for some conaidcmble 
fame to ^me. Neither the ferocious violence and 
.Ibboiid fanaticism of its Mohammedan eonquerom, 
nor the power of its Europeau maatcra. have circcled 
«..y -^nsideralile altemtion. The same distinctions of 
condition lake place, the same uirangemcnta in civil 
and domestic society remain, the same maxima of 

religion are venerateil, and the same arts end sciences 
lire cultivated. 
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All the rjurtw ncJcnowledgc the Brahmins for their 
priests, ;md from them derive their belief of tlio 
iriitiHinlgration of souls; wlimh lends manj of them to 
nllllct themselves even iit the death of a fly, although 
it might have been occasioDed by madverteace. But 
the majority of castes are less scrupiilousi, and eat, 
alilioiigh very sparingly, of both fish and flesh f yet, 
like ilie Jews, not of all kinds iiidiflbrcntly. Their 
diet chiefly oorisist<s of ri<» and veyetablea, dresswi 
M'ith ginger, turmeric, and other hot spiow, which 
grow almost spontaneously In their gardens. They 
deem milk the purest of food, because they think it 
partakes of some of the proj>ertieK of the nectar of 
their gods, and because they esteem the cow itself 
idmost like a divinity. 

Buddliisni, or the religion of Buddha, nppeoiB to 
have originnted in India, nbont a thousand yciii 3 
before Jesus Christ, M' e da not yet certainly know 
whether it is a reforjuation of Brahmitiiam, or wliethcr, 
in its actual form, it is not of prior date- Buddhism 
rrjecis the division into castes. Its principal dogmas; 
which have trausformed the savage nomo^c tri^ of 
-Asia into civilised people, and wldch huve made their 
beneSoent influence be felt as far as St1>eHa, are the 
same wherever this worship is practised. The hier^ 
archy alone dtlfera in different countries. But this 
diifciieuce must not lead us bo consider Buddhism in 
any other light thuu ns one religion in wliich no 
variation exists. 

“ Buddliism," says Mr. KlaprotJ), *' suppoaea, like 
Brahminisni, a perpetual series of creatioDS and 
destructions of the world. TIjIs belief, purely meta- 
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does not admit the eicistence of a Supreme 
Belli}*, He la rtplacsed by Lurainous S|iaof*, whioh 
cunUiiuB Trithin itself all the germs of future beings. 
But this Luminous Space is not the highest region of 
the world. Above it is n tlilnl region, wliieh is 
eternal and indoKtnicUble. It is liere thiit dwi'lla the 
Briraitivo Cuusu of the destruetion of the perishable 
world. Existence is regarded by the Buddhists as 
the real evil. For all that rxists is without ri?.ality, ami 
merely a produce of the illusion wliidi detjeivea the 
senses. While all the intellectuftl parts dispersed 
among matters, from tlte highest luminous region 
down to the Inferaa] regions, throw ofT every tiling of 
matter whidi they liave ooiitracted, liecomu purified, 
perfected, and end by uniting, the universal inde* 
Btnictible spirit, which presences everything for an 
incniculablo time ut resf, till the laws of ihufuiift, or 
destiny, render a new creation necessary; from which, 
however, ore excepted the lidugs who, by divesting 
theiurelves wholly of matter, are become Muddhas^ 
and lemaia plunged in the Ninatui^ or eternity of 
nothingness, the state opposed to iliat of existence in 
matter. 

Tliese beings dwell in the iiidcstnictible region, 
situated beyond the Luminous Space, Tt is to preserve 
the remembrance of the true doctrine^ and to render 
men C5i}wible oi' following it, that these lieatified 
persons descend to earth, fit>in time (<> lime, assume n 
body, and mimifest ilminadves to men: the chief of 
them appear but unec. 

These only ore, strictly speaking, llic BmUlhas^ 
properly so called. Tlio others, named Buddkid’ativa 
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by various tdosscs of b^iii^'s, Thvy are dtlicr Tshma, 
tliiit ifl 10 say, reproduotlons by birth; rmtpa, matfirial 
or visiblo gwl «5 or nFoupa^ imTimtcrial op invisible. 
These bc-ings asoctid, by aitccessive tninsmignitLons, 
from au mforior to a superior rank, according to their 
good or bad conduct in their previous state, till they 
tin oily obtain the beatitude oiNirvofiitj or iion-exiirtenoc, 
meanitig thereby existence purged entirely from matter, 
and oonscqucntly not subject to the inducnce of 
or illtision. Even as all beings quit continnnilr one 
kind of existence for another, so also are changes 
undergone by the worlds which they inhabit. Gau< 
dnma himself knows not the beginning or the end of 
this uniiiterruptcil cliaUi of mundane systems. All 
the beings iiiJjabitmg the fo&i, or utiivet^e, produced 
by a series of destructions and ronoviUioiia, arc closacrl 
as follows;— 

Men, and the local gods called Nai^ who inspect 
tuul judge the human race. Tliey have the good and 
evil genii for servants. This first dasa dwella on earth, 
iiud in the atmoapherie regions, which compreliend 
Mount Micnmio, and tJie sixteen heavens of tlie Deva, 
placed one above the other, carli surpassing that lielow 
it ia brightness and splcndi>un 

The second class is tliat of the roujia^ or visible 
gods, it rjcicupiea ttie sixteen highest heavens, up to 
the twenty-second of Brahma bka. 

In the third abide the iiuniatetial beings who, 
having liecn aealoua votaries of tlie doctrine of Butliiba, 
are placed in the four heavens, from the twenty-third 
to the twcnty-scTonth. Lastly, the lluddhas reside in 
the bon, or empire which covers all those heavens. 


aEwoioxB ay indu ash irtii hast. i» 

The Tliibetiin collecuon the principal claasio 
bookB of the ancient Indian Biidilhista la caUed Gand- 
j'ur, and comprUcs even gramranticiil and lexioographi- 
eulM'orka. li oonaiata of 108 YolutneB. TlieTliibetana 
ami MongftuU liave oniiatructcd temples merely for the 
reception of tlieflc aacrcd volumes. A3 the worshippers 
of Buddha believe that prayers to the Divinity may 
lie retidered clHcncioua by whatever inearis put in 
motion (Avhether by the mouth or by a mechanical 
agent), there are in t heir lew plea a great number of 
cylhulers, which ore kept continually ttiming by a 
hydraulic wheel. They contain the volumes of the 
the contents of wliicli, agitated in this manner, 
are luilievcd to exercise a benelicmit influenco on the 
well-being (if the human race. In great solemnities 
a circular frame containing 108 lamps, to represent 
the volume! of the Gandjur, is lighted up, and turned 
in the saciic direction as the cylindcra. Tlic chaplets 
of the Buddhist priests are also composed of 108 
iM^ada. 

Buddhism, which origimiiod in Uiiidoostan, is no 
longer bo widely spread there as it formerly was. The 
few votaries which it retains in that vast country bear 
the name of Buddhas, for the belief of the Jaius of 
the Deocan is now a modilied Buddhism. The other 
Hindoos conaider Buddha as merely an incarnation of 
Vishnu. This religion still aubalsts, in all its purity, in 
Nepsiul, aa well as in Thibet, ti was curried thither 
formerly, ami likewise into Butliaria. It Is still In 
vigour in Ceylon. Imported from that island into 
Ultra-Gaiigetic India, it is prolcssed in the empires 
of Burmali and Auuam ; in China, Corea, and Japan, 
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nianifofit tlicmsclvcs sevt'nil times by dificrGnt inctiTna' 
tioiia, till tliiSy readi the rank of the ftnst, and sliow 
tliumsulves no tiioro on ctirth. Tlxeae perTect beinga 
exercise an abaolute empire ovci their enemy, wliich 
ia matter, and over its seductive forms. Disposing, na 
masters, of Maya^ or that iUuaion wliich cheats the 
floiista' Ijy its metaniorphoscs, they can, at pleasnrei 
destroy or make use of it to aci-iomplish the aalvation 
of the Uuiuaa Tace> AiJ the incamatiotis of the 
Buddhas are efTcctcd in the following manner;— 
Ttieir aoiils descend in the form of luminous rays, and 
take a Iwdy under tlie envelope of d/hgcti. They do 
nothing without a special purpose. Their o[xeraiions 
art! never violent. Nor do they at all Bliackle the 
free will of the infenor holngs who arc fettered by 
matter, and for the imlvalion of whom they liavc 
descended. 

Down to the present time four Huddltas havn 
already appeared. The last of them muj Sliaklamuni, 
or Gaudumu. A dfth is yet to eomc before the dc* 
atruction of the world. This will be tbe Buddha- 
Maitri^ or MaitatL The sect of Ceylon and IMtnt- 
Gangetic India liolds^ on the oontroiy, that this mcor- 
nation will take place in the year 4457 of our em, an 
epoch at wliich will end the five thousand years which 
nre to follow the death of Shakiamuni. 

According to the Cingalese books, there exists, 
relative to the person of the last BudtUui^ a vay coii- 
Bideruble difference of opinion between the natives of 
Ceylon and Ultra-Gangx'tic India, and the other 
sectaries of the some faith. 

The Buddhisis believe the world to be inhabited 
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i>y fi considerable ixjrtioii of ilie unleltcred popuUiUoti. 
Tbi> Jiudtlliists honour i5iiildliti ust a Supreme intelli¬ 
gence, nmtiifestod in the penwn of Slialciamuni. The 
hierarchy estahliKhed hi Thibet, in the tliirLeentli 
century, lias succesalvoly spread its influence over the 
MuDgoul nations, end some Thungtiw^s. 

We must take cate not to mistsike tliis hierarchy 
for a hranch or modification of Buddhism. The pergoo 
of the DalaT*Lnma is only considered as on incaruntion 
of a Biiililliic divinity, who in all ages has Imil a predi¬ 
lection for the cuuiiLries situated north of India. 1 lie 
aeries of actual Dulai-Lancis does not commenee before 
the Hrat half of the fifteenth century. Tliey have a 
regular hierurehy cstahlished in Thibet and Mon- 
goulio. 

In its institutions and exteniul practices, Buddhism 
olferB SI wurpriaing resemblance to the Koniisb Church* 
Among the Buddhists we find pontiOs, patriarclia, 
charged with the apiritual goverumeut of provinces, a 
council of superior priesUi, who HMsemhlfl m couclave 
to elect a pontiff, and whose insignia oven Inrar u 
great likeness to those of the cardinals of Rome. 
Among the Buddhists are also convents of nuuiks and 
nuns, prayers for the dead, auricular confession, the 
iuterccasion of saints, fasting, kissing the feet, litanies, 
processions^ and liistrul water* 

Nanckism, or the reli^on of the Sikhs, was insti¬ 
tuted by Nanek, who, anccording to Mr. Hamilton, woa 
bom in 14H1, in the province of Laliuru, in Hin- 
dooston. It may be regarded os a mixture of Bmb- 
maniam and iBhuiiiam* It teachea the moat tiiorough 
deism. The Sikhs adore one God, recognise future 
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rewards and punulimcnts, tolerato nil religiocp, on 
none yt which will they ever enter into a ducusslon, 
lielicvc in s sectindary incarnation of the divLiity, 
proscrilx! liio wuiehip of images, and nliiitaiii from 
cAting [xirk. These sectaries acknowlwJge the authen- 
lii’ity of the Indian Vedas, whlcli, and also the Koran, 
lb ey look upon as di v I rie Ijooks. But they assert that die 
religion of the lUndoos is corrupted hy poly theiam, and 
tiijit liie adoration of images has led that people astray 
ihim the worship of tiio true God. They regai'il 
ablution oa one of the principal duties to lie perfomied. 
Their templea contain no idols, atKl their prayers arc 
vcjy simple. This religion eTiperienced great rcforins 
under the pontiHciite of Gouru-Govind, vrlio died hi 
17t>7. Tlie ^likha consider him na a new pruplict, 
and 03 the founder of their national power. The 
followers of this religion reject the distinction of castes, 
arc held to he all soldien^ must renounce tobaeoo, and 
lot their iiatr and beard grow. A numerous body of 
rfillgioiis warrior?, named has the charge of 

all that relates to worsIu|>, There is a kind of baptism, 
or mitiation, which adult acctarica undergo, and lo 
^rliich every Individual must submit wlio wishes to he 
mlmitted into thia religion. Every one who desires it 
is roocived. This faith is professed hy tlie great uiaHA 
of tlio [HipuIatioQ of the Punjauh, ami by all Sikhs 
who ore established in other ports of India, 

TJie Dot.', trine of the Learned, called also thn Religion 
of Confu cilia, because that celobmuid [iliilosopher is 
coneidered as its refonner and jiiUriorch, has for its 
Ixwis ft pliiloittipliical pantheism, which has been 
variously iuterpreled according lo ihc epotdis. " [e 
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is thuiy^lit," isays M. Abel RemusHt, “that, in rt^iiiDte 
antiquity, the doctrine of the esiBtonce of an uniiii[>o- 
lent and rcuitincrating deity was not excluded from 
it. Atid varloufl paasagcs of Conluciu:! ailbrd rcaiioti 
for believing t1i»l it waa aOmittciil by the edge himself. 
But his negligence in inculcating it tu his disciples, the 
vague meaning of the expressions which lie employed, 
jijid the care which lie loot tu biise exclusively bis 
ideas of morality and justice on the principle of love 
of Older, and on n b&dly-dcfincd conforaiity with the 
designs of Heaven and the march of nnlurc, luive 
allowed sucoeediiig philoBophers to go oslniy. So for, 
indeed, has this been the cose that, since the twelfth 
century of our era, many of them have fallen Into 
iiliEolute S[iiiio^iBin, imd appealing to the authority of 
their great master have taught a com|ilex eyatem, 
which oonslsts of niatcrialuim, and degenemtes into 
atheism. The merely civil worship paid to tlic heavens 
and to the genii of the earth, stars, mountains, and 
rivers, as well os to the souls of relatioris, seems in 
their eyes a sodal institution of no consequence, or, 
at least, of which the meaning may he iiiler|;)t«ted in 
vanous rnannem. This worship lias no images and no 
prieatu. Each magistrate practises It within thesplicre 
of his fuucilons, and the emperor liitnBelf is its patriarch. 
Generally all the Icarncfl of China, die empire of 
Aimam and Jnpun, adhere to it, wiiliout, however, 
rclinquUlnng customs borrowed from other fomig of 
worship. They are more superstitious than religious. 
Conviction has little to do with their CDiiduct. But 
habit binds them Ui pmutices which they tlieiii»elvcs 
ridicide, such tis the distinction of lucky or tmluckv 
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days, horoscopes, pliysiognoniy, clivhiatlon, by tlie 
lot, i&c^, &c. 

Tiie religion of Sinto is the most andont of those 
tvliich prevail in Japan. It bcatii a great resemblance 
to mythological natural ism j of 'whicb st^me leamtHl 
men even lielieve it to be a branch. It consists in 
the adoration of a Supreme Being. But it allows of 
inferior deities, anti prescribes the practice of gmxl 
worha, and aljsLineuce from animal for»d. Itx leniplc;^ 
called AIkj contain a mirror, to call to mind that, ns 
the defects of the biwiy nre faithfully shown in the 
gloss, 90 the defects of the atm I cannot remain hidden 
from the sight of the divinity. In some of the 
temples there is a niche wliieh holds the statue of 
the deity to whom the edifice is dmlicaied. The 
simplicity of‘ this religion has been much dinimished 
since the liitiKHluction of Buddhism in Japan. It 
adtiilta of pilgrimages. It has nuns and brothcrlioods 
of various kinds, and of mouks; the last of whom, in 
particular, turn to account tlie superstition of the 
[leople. Tliough the religion of Sin to is the most 
ancient in Japan, the niiirbs, or em[terers of that 
country, w)io are regarded as descendants of the gods, 
have for a long period conformed to the laws of BuddliEi, 

The worship of spirits, or Mylhcdogical Naturalism, 
of Eastern Asia, is considered by its professors ns llio 
primitive religion of the most ancient itdiablPints of 
CJiinn. It exLendg to Japan, Corea, among the 
Thungusians, and Tonquin r where it has taken various 
forms, and is actually the Jhith of all that part of the 
populiitiyii ;vbicli hag not cmbroced Buddhism or the 
principles of Confurius. 
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This religion has many dogmas in common with 
the preceding; only it more strongly recognises the 
individual existence of genii and demons, independent 
of the parts of nature over which they preside. And 
this particular belief has degenerated into polytheism 
and idolatry, through the ignorance of its followers. 
The priests and priestesses, who are boimd to celibacy, 
practise magic, astrology, necromancy, and a thousand 
other superstitions. They are called Tao-sse, or 
doctors of reason, because that one of their fundamental 
doctrines which, six centuries before our era, was 
taught by Lastsen, one of their masters, is that of the 
existence of the Primordial Reason, creator of the 
world. This is, in fact, the Logos of the Platonists. 

Brahmanism, according to Malte-Brun, numbers 
60,000,000 professors. Graberg and Pinkerton also 
ascribe to it the same number. Hassel magnifies the 
total to 111,353,000. Balbi gives 60,000, Malte-Brun 
and Graberg reckon 150,000,000 as the aggregate of 
Buddhists. This, however, includes Buddhism and 
all its branches. Pinkerton gives 180,000,000; 
Hassel, 315,977,000; Balbi, 170,000,000. All these 
estimates may be considered as nearly contemporary; 
as the two oldest, which are those of Malte-Brun and 
Graberg, go back only to 1810 and 1813. But there 
must be, always, great doubt in the statistics relative 
to such subjects. 
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CHAPTER ni, 

BHAUMIXISM ANU THAKSCESDENTAI. riilLOSOPEIT. 

Brabsiinism muy be considered to be tlie sLarred 
and ilecorated, and the huTnaH'iiiErked child of its 
inexpressibly subliinely ilcscended poieat, Buddhisiu. 
But u>risecrate philosophy is no Jess its original. Its 
beginning is no less tnith. Its luimdationB ere no loss 
solid Its humnniy nnexpleinable niystie basis is no 
less supemeturally firm. Its great truth is no less 
truth. In a word, its pliilosopby is no less sound. 
For religions are as the lees, settlings, and riif/difnim of 
philosophy. Forms ore the reUgioua food of the 
peoples. For you can find no nlimcut for children in 
abstractions. Matierless space is not for the breath. 
You must ha?e sometbing grosser than this for human 
sospiration. You must have things to be thought, for 
thinhers, and if the thoughts thought ore as the 
dense molecules which you breathe, your thinking 
shall be os thick. 

Gross air la needed for the children of Adam. 
Palpable air; which is life. Density—thickness— 
things—lies, must pass through them. Tiie extennate 
air b no region for man^s lungs. Abstractions arc 
no medium for his mind-sustenance. The atmoepliore 
of organic life must be crowded—else life dies, 
Miuih mind must be filled witli illusive aomotliin^^— 
else it cannot l)e. 
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It, b ihis setting up of iniin ;■—^this ooijcoit u-htch 
hath no foundation;—ihiit false and absurd assumption 
that mflu’a mind must be the ai-l»itniry measure;—of 
w'hieli we mraplaim We blindly and doggedly insist 
that the Chrisllati civiliaaLiou must be the only tniO 
one. And true to what stantlani ? If it be tree only 
to the European measure, the white-faced, modem 
liistoty standard, it is but a limited, presupposed, and 
accepted tnith. It is tuily as one side of the great 
polygon. There are other sideB; each ns ’wortiiy. It 
is the only aecmg with particular eyes, and laughing 
at one fattliiiiii, itiosinuch as it doth not quite agree 
with our fasliion. Flesh ami blood—the Aisbiun of 
the man—maketh his diiTerence in the sight of things. 
As well insist upon n knowletlge of things dirough 
one seuae only—build up the universe through one 
und ivided sense. For tfa inkers Imve pla inly discovered 
that, in the real sense, there are not several senses. 
There is hut one. Aud tlm oidlnary set of senaes ;tre 
only the Hpreading out, in a nidhus, as in a prism ; 
whiclij iiinlike, diverges out. as into a set of colours, 
the one primitive atibetion or eseUenieni of body^— 
light. Thorefoi'^ )tre man's senses hut his sub-divided 
luid opimed-out conception :—^wliieh he opens out, in 
his niuii''s capacity, os a Ihii is opened out. 

Man’s register of heat Ims a scale below liis *tro 
Ainl aliovc his vanlslung.point of it. His sfuses are 
of the GODiiaes between tills register. This is his 
nature. But iliere is heat above as vveil an cold 
below, of which he knows tiotldng. Above and below 
tills “estpieted’’ portion (which, to him, k the whole 
of nutine) b the supernatural. No less a nature to 
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Other upprehensions captibl^' of it. No\if his own senl^ 
w Boraetimcfl broken, and inroad of the Bupematunil 
is made to him. But the fractures close instantly 
aj»aiij, and exclude that which temporarily forced 
them asunder. So spirit discloses and diflappeais. 
Life is in spiriL Life is the meaning of things. Spirit 
is the inteijeciion. 

Sight, hearing, taste, touch, and feeling, are as the 
colour of the moral world. They ore the instruments 
in the hands of oonsciouAiicas. But they have nothing 
else of it. Colours arc the scntunenls or air4[K:tions of 
the pcrccivcr. They are not in objects. Tliey are not 
out of them. They are not in the things whidi man sees. 
They are not in the seer. What, and where, are any 
objects,per se? Take the seer, and the thing ween, away, 
and you have the nonontityfor whidi the Buddhist com¬ 
bats. In fact, coloutii may be the very cfQux, decay, 
and consumption of objects. A long lasting surface.^ 
dissolution in die wearing away of them in light. The 
life of objects—otherwise their oolouis—the very 
proof of the insubstantiality of things—is eirokcd out 
of them through incalculable space. Things outside 
yield senses, os the objects themselves cease when the 
necessity of the illusion of the presence of Lhcm is 
overpast. 

Tliis RcU'-^xa^eriition of the importance of man Is, 
doubtless, ludicrous in the eyes of the giicalcr powers, 
(iuite naturally an aalnia] of four legs, man has only, 
soiijehow, got upright. His very sliamc oonfesses it. 
Only in reiteration of the divine impulse urging 
on in his finer tiKuies—machiiiery won anpemaliirally 
out of tlie iinkiiowahlc—has he set Lis face against the 
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atiirsf. The ivitncss of Gtxrs lustres huny iu thu eternal 
lireh. Lights which, in his, beyond e^epression, con* 
teroptililc ignorance, and worse than childhih aeir* 
vatmtii'ig, he has at one lime fancied but cliutideliers 
to Jiin abode—as hung over his pultriest microcosirt. 
Misusing the Minal] sense, and that Jefiing-out to ohjectij 
which ilie supernal I'nivideace pennittcd him; foster¬ 
ing, fondling, and ilatteriiig the ivord-catclung criticiam 
wliich he has elected into hig thoughts of thinga; 
building up ill his own nihid a wretched itiuige of 
convetno with design, purpose, allowanoe, and weighing 
of this and lliat; industriously hilling himself away 
frem the consciousncfia of bis own wretehed insuffi¬ 
ciency; and piecing, tinkering, and persttuiling himself 
ofuertaij] phllosopliic wWnfSSfs, or systems, ormetliods 
of aoconntihg Ibr that Iiefure which he felt himself 
humbled us into his own native duwt—almost, in his 
mc^iiess, beyond, out and infinitely below the 

Divine Kuowledgii!—this wretclicil creature, fwrgetliiig 
that even his very stars—suns of revolving groups of 
prodigious worlds’^—are to Infinity but us the spangles 
ujKtn nature's universal Imperial purple; or, in the 
sublumer tiew, as the dost wdiich drives before Divi- 
nity^lhie tiling, then, has even justiSed, in his unut- 
tenible presuruption, that magnificent but impiouH 
hyperbole wliidi we have somewhere met: ** It shouhl 
seem as if, in his lofty climbing, man would dure 

Codl”^*’^ ‘‘f ^letaphysica, to spy up.n, 

Ami we undervalue and leave aside our own per- 
suiwione that the old truth of these ancient Indian 
countries is some truth. Accident-of some sort— 
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lifls mailQ iia in asters of the great Indian Confment. 
I is old institutions liave yicldetl before the newer nml 
freelier prowess, Sbndowy antiquity, and world-re¬ 
vered forina^ luive fndetl before the pert, latter-day, 
T^ortsmouth red of tlie Uritiah niiUtary, physical self- 
afTirmationd Bow and Bpeor—nay, matoblock and 
elcph anti lie ordnance—'have gone down before ninsket 
nnd Ixiyonet, the drilled choyge, the briskly-handled 
IjAttety, and the Aujcn from the round, gocHl-lnunourert 
faces of the alert Tirittsh. Tiie practical code, the 
applied law, have superseded the/ermuJtM of a creed, 
and the reveries and dreaiua of tlte swarthy statist. 
Dronius, indeed, liavc been driven before steel t 
liruhininism Iwfore Iroolis—that is, modem hooks. 
Tlie scenery is Oriental; the actors European. The 
light is fiwl's light j the things are benud new, out of 
man’s workshop. Binnah and Binningham have been 
welded. But, spite of all this, we never were any 
other tlian half-frieiida with our hroivu mosses of sul}- 
Jects in the £<uit| and our nuisliniied and over-awed 
CTtt«rtain4rs. We had fences for our fields; but we 
knew not our cattle in them. And in the most Eiiglish- 
lihe Kngl la'll man's niind, has always been the idea that 
the best part of his rule, that bis truest title to the 
Imperial, lay in hisTadlan princedoms and his mastery 
over oonatries steeped in the glow of the (beyond 
iilea) undent regality. 

** Southern Asia, In general, is the seat of awful 
images and associations. As the cradle of the human 
race, it wquM alone have a dim and reverential feeling 
connected rvith it. No rnan can pretend that the ^vild, 
barbaietis, and uapridoos superstitions of Africa, or of 
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suTugo tril^ elsewhere, afTcct him in the wjiy ihat he 
is ufTected by the aneteiit, inonumeetal, cruel, and 
elaborate religions of Indoslan, &c. The mere an¬ 
tiquity of Asiatic thingy, of their institutiona, historiee^ 
modes of faith, &c., is so impressive, that to me,” 
says a t^ebraied modem author, “ the vast age of the 
race and name oveipowcra the sense of youth in the 
individual. Even Englishmen, though not bred in 
any knowledge of such institutions;, cannot but sit udder 
at the mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed 
apart, and refused to mix, through such immemorial 
tracks of time ; nor can any man foil to be awed by 
the name of the Ganges or the Euphrates, It con¬ 
tributes much to these feelings, that Southern Asia is, 
und has been for thousands of years, the [mrt of the 
earth moat swarming W'ith Imiiian Hfe—^the great 
ojkma gertiiim, Man is a weed in those regions. The 
vast empires, also, into which the enormous iiopulattou 
of Asia has always been cast, give a further sublimity 
to die feelings associated with all Oncntnl namca and 
imogea.*' 
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CIIAPTKR IV. 

DUSDmSJI AND TUB FiRS-rniLosornY. 

Tujs liumfKl public—which is a Teiy small public, 
if public it may be at oil colled—and the mete- 
physicians, who, in tliese 1 utter days, am everywliere 
so exceedingly scanty as to be numbered upon the 
Gugers, ought to fed much indebted when any of 
these nobler and higher subjects are iliscussed- 

These are days when the very intensity of science 
has absolutely passed over into triGing. As civihsa* 
tioQ may grow so polished, ns that everything, whether 
good or bad, shall slide olf it, so science may grow so 
perfect—scientific researcli may grow so elabooite— 
os that everything shall become 

The subject of Buddhism is the obscurest in the 
'whole round of learnetl in{|iiisitioti* This old, and 
(beyond all measure) the broadest and the sublimest 
basis i>f all the religions of the East;—this ancient and 
really philcwopliical belief—demands a capacity to 
grasp abstractions before its principles can be undei^ 
stood. Men who argue from cficct to cause—men 
who apprehend cause al all—that cause as gathered 
fiDm an experience derivable from being;—cannot but 
tail ill attaining to the diselosure of iL Itfatcriulism 
is a constant chargo utge<l u|K>n the BuddJiifit. In 
one sense, materialism is oorreotly assureil of him. 
F'or Buildiitam denounces all being, apart from form. 
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as impossible. It is the purest Spinozisin. It is 
identical with it. As all forms of true philosophy— 
whether Grecian, Egyptian, Eastern—all that rest 
upon a truth that, in this sense is truer than nature,— 
must rest upon Spinozism. We have said truer than 
nature ; for nature is not absolutely, but only relatively, 
true. It is only true in its forms, and its forms are 
not it. 

But what a Spinozism are the doctrines of this 
Spinoza ! How apart from the vulgar notions of him 
and them I How wronged, in the charges of utterest 
infidelity against him, has been the “ God-intoxicated” 
man! That arch-atheist, Benedict Spinoza. 

They are quite right who come forward to resist 
this false view—or, rather, this no view—of Buddhism. 
That—and those truths which underlie the fabric of 
doctrines by means of which the religion of Buddha 
alone became possible to be apprehended by the 
intellect—is the sublimest inspiration. It needs not 
to penetrate very far into metaphysics to discover—or 
to suspect—^the deep meanings lying hid under the 
first assumptions of Buddhism. Critics who have 
usually touched the subject have proved themselves 
commentators of forms only. They have, in most 
instances, failed utterly to touch the root of the 
matter. It is to be doubted whether they gather, 
in any way, the real force and meaning of the Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Accepted with the literal eye, the tenets of the 
Indian theology, in reference to its Buddhist ground¬ 
work, appear to present about the usual average of 
mythologic fabling. But we judge upon the means 
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of expression, not the thing expressed. That, in 
the very terms of expression, has escaped. As the 
reconcilement of that which “ knows no sense,” with 
apprehension through the means of sense alone, must 
always be impossible. Man’s very being—that is, the 
laws by which he is, or his mind, shut him up, as it 
were, within themselves (or itself), as in a prison. 
And all his knowledge of things comes from that light 
shining within his prison—his mind. Within that 
radius, the light is perfect and he is himself perfect. 
But what guesses he, or can he know, of the great 
light without? That light, to him, may be no light. 
Light is material. Being, itself, only necessary to 
matter, and the life of it, or the soul of the world. 

So taught the Persian believers in the one universal 
groundwork of light—the soul, or ultimate principle 
of everything to be known—which is the religion of 
the Magi, of Zoroaster, of the Guebres, of the modem 
Indian Parsees as of the middle-age European Bohe¬ 
mians; the remains of whose Fire-Palaces, or Fire- 
Temples, are yet to be seen, crumbling, indeed, into 
their own god. Light, around the reverend and time- 
battered, as well as war-battered, Prague. 

Man is the centre to himself in his light of mind, 
shining as in his castle and prison of body. The 
forceful outer day—the god of the universal circle of 
things—once, in its violent inquest, fixed of a cranny 
and penetrating, would annihilate the temporary 
possessor of the tenement, and absorb all w’ithin (that 
is, him), to itself—laws to light; organism to broad 
being. Until reincorporate; that is, concrete. 

Now, freed from technicalities, we will humbly 
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etidoavoup lo give h view of tlie Buddhist pliil<>s«]jhy. 
And let who will, afterwards, say that atheism (in 
the gross sense) deaveih to it I That atheism which 
means a denial of the personal, the tangible—the 
real, if the aocmscra of Buddhism will liave it so— 
may go, indeed, with it- For that speeies of atheism, 
that denial of a body, which body cannot be, which is 
a contradiction in the very terms of thmking—rightly 
seen, rightly taken, b but the CKnltattoti of Desitv in 
the pbilo 60 [>hty 8 idea. 
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CHiiPTER V. 

IMMATERIAL PHILOSOPHT OF TIME AND SPACE. 

The Buddhist regarded all existence as evil, and 
tlie passage from state to state as the sort of self* 
shudder, or penance, or purgatory of nature; working 
itself free and disencumhering itself of matter, and of 
all its inconceivable, stupendous, and innumerable 
fashions and forms, and shades, and guises, upwards 
and outwards towards the universal light, the formless, 
emotionless, sense and life-exhausted supernatural 
and eternal rest. This it is which has puzzled all 
examiners of the Buddhist theory, in what manner to 
take, and towards a spelling at which we have seen 
some signal failures. 

As Pythagoras believed, as Plato felt, as the 
mystics considered, as Berkeley and those who pre¬ 
ceded him in the “ non-material theoiy”—Hobbes and 
several other penetrating spirits—as these showed 
from various points of view, the ancient Indian sophists 
preceded all in declaring the hollowness of the whole 
of being. They declared life itself to be a show and 
an accident; consciousness they afBrmed as a species 
of acknowledgment of imperfection; knowing a sort 
of radiation of power, which power, to be perfect, 
should have no movement, know no impulse, be in¬ 
capable of finding itself. For aught can be found, 
identity can be established only by secondary means. 
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Tliat which is self-existent need have nothing in 
which to exist. Otherwise the first shall be produced 
of the second, and be inferior to the second in the 
second being the glass in which the first knows itself. 
If “ one” can be said to need “ two” to discover itself 
as “ one,” the second, or the “ two,” shall be worthier 
than the first, or the “ one.” “ Bemg,” or “ identity,” 
shall be superior to that which underlies and makes 
it. In other words, the “ machine” shall be superior 
to the “ power,” and the “ forms” and “ terms of life” 
shall be the “ life” instead of the life. Or to put it 
more strongly, the creature shall be superior to the 
creator. 

In the theory of the Buddhist philosophers, life 
being an accident, something has passed on and is 
passing on, behind to make it so. And this unknown, 
moveless, passionless Rest, in which life should be 
impossible, being form or the Pythagorean number, 
is their Nirvana, or non-existence. Being their much- 
belied abyss of atheism; without God, since God is 
inconceivable except under being, and being, itself, is 
proved to be an accident. All power—that is, ail 
power put out, being impossible to be God:—therefore 
God is impossible. But the mistake that is made, in 
the objections to Buddhism, is just this, that the ob¬ 
jectors will insist upon starting upon the premiss 
that life is real. Ideas, by which we converse with 
that outside, are all which we are. And these are 
not real things, but mere delusive lights of the master 
phantom-light of intelligence. Hence divers ideas, 
as strength, power, education, circumstances vary. 
These being in the mind as the different colours and 
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phases of the landscape, derivable from the light of 
heaven and the state of our optics. But is there any 
sitnilitude of houses, trees, clouds, or any of these real 
outstanding independent objects, of a substance apart 
from the mere coloured mind, which, in its experience 
only, supplies it all ? Take the human mind from the 
world and it exists no longer. The human mind is 
the world. It makes it. The world is as the show of 
optic glasses in the brain conceiving it, and outside of 
the living and active brain, no Avorld either exists or 
can be conceived as existing. It is nothing. It can 
be nothing. 

Philosophers have settled that space is nothing. It 
is nothing but that necessary to contain form—nothing 
but that necessary, for form, as the visible world, or 
o** anything to be. It is merely created by that 
with which we measure, and is that measure. If we 
conceive space per se, we should cease to be, inasmuch 
as we should annihilate that law “ which we alone 
are. Space is nothing, for we know it only by that 
which is in it. And to believe a thing which we 
cannot conceive is impossible. Nay, that thing cannot 
exist, else ant/ madness may exist. 

Time is nothing. It is simply a question begged, 
and a delusion settled, to make things exist. That is, 
it is necessary for man and the “visible” to be possible. 
Space and time are simply power: the very existence 
of which is a confession of limit and proof of want of 
power. As identity, or the necessity of identity, 
cannot be Deity, else deity is secondary in the 
necessity of being. It negatives itself in knowing 
itself. Or, it is all and cannot be or know 
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anythlag of (tselT fuitliori and therefore Jt caH- 
not oxiKt« Cause and eJTetrt, Ituiuu, and others 
long before liim, settled—though the bond which 
holds nil the world** together—have no nooessniy 
eonuection. They arc only the law by which 
things ooiiwflved con lie, Hut if thingit coti- 
eeivttil are unreal, die n?rnis upon whidi they nie, ore 
alone n question begged. Thorufore, if cause and 
effect have no vital and inaejjurablo <»nnecUon, and 
are ouly ns tlie ground upon which this machine^ the 
world, ueta, and which ground has no existence out oi' 
the ncwjsityof it, and out of the coticcpiion of it; 
and if the shows upon it ore only ihinga taken for 
granted^signs or symbols (iw words of a langmage), 
tneaiiiiig nothing for themselves but otdy having that 
meauing j in iiicl their existence^ given to theni, then 
mirnoW are—and must be in the nature of things— 
Ijossiblc. Ileidg only gUmpses and interpretations and 
crosses from other worlds'* of whose laws we know 
nothing, and lieing as slips and rents in “this world/* 
through which those oilier worlds rudi c'lnyiairmnlly 
in. LiJ'e is frequently (tpart, as it were. 

The lighm—and shows ufion those lights—of this 
world (as wc all, at Home timefl, fed and know), 
flicker like a phauia^agoria. The impresaion is ruaiJy 
upon us at rare lijnea—in our alMiraclions, in our 
deep thought, in our intetisc state of possesaJon with 
an object, in the passing away of the spirit mometitarily 
from out its chains of laws;—wo fool at these tinies— 
the "ground*’ of mind—that U, our knowledge 
of the outi#idc —as shaking faintly away from under our 
feet. Wc would appeal to self-uoDseiousjieKs, at those 
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strong moments of our history of mind when the outer 
worlds and their intelligences pass in, or down, or up 
to us, for the more than suggestion—for the persua- 
that this, and we images upon it, which we 
know as the world, is as unreal as the cloud-kingdoms 
of mere thickened and enkindled space. This is the 
metaphysic Buddliist view. 

All life is as a dust, through which the mysterious 
electric currents (the soul of the world, or final con- 
ceivable mechanical intelligence), pass and irritate. 
Move into those zones and patches of organisms 
rising and falling, gathering power and light and 
newer and grander forms, or sinking or rejected as 
farther and farther from that outward and upward 
glor}'—the mysterious and inexpressible transmigra¬ 
tion of Pythagoras:—become Buddhist from the im¬ 
mortal and directly inspired teaching of the ancient, 
beyond expression, Indian philosophers. They, in 
fact, taught it first. 

There is no solidity. All matter can be infinitely 
divided. There is no firm base to be reached. Man 
has not even matter in his hand. His instruments 
break before the exhaustless departments of natime. 
Even his boasted “ solidity,” of which he is so proud, 
gives him the go-by at every farther application of his 
wheels and screws?* His moderate heat, child’s- 
play at intensity,—stopped at even the enormous 
scale of 32,277 degrees of Fahrenheit, by Wedgewood’s 
heat-measurer—is, notwithstanding all this, only a 

* Each degree of Mr. Wedgewood’s thermometer answers to 
130 degrees of Fahrenheit; and he begins his scale from red-heat, 
fullj visible in daj-light. 
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bnrgnin with nature that she shall QOt rush in, u^ith fter 
«m /wrt/, njul (5f>nframe hiin utterly and hia whole toy- 
world. Ilia domain oF heat iu n tame district, worn 
out—or ^mfiierl—out ol' tiiu whole fliM/ds of a suporniU 
fire. This ia ardency nloiie lor Hpirirti Fonn was nut 
made for it. 

Wliy, thou wtetched disbclievcT!—Atheist^if that 
term of the bcfOAis sliull lie ph'xu.ltig to tltco and gratify 
tliy intense and yet thy meanest pride t—the oiiruits 
of the round world must be stored, thick beyoud 
enuht,^ ^^'ilh llio shiipes, or shows, or souls of that 
escapetl life—evolved out of its orgnnisnis—which 
from the begitming of time, whose comprehension 
shall puss almost fniiii out the adiing oven 

the highest archangels—ago upon age, cycle upon 
cyde—time, to whoso evergoing cU>eb the eentuiios 
ahitU count but as the seooJidsj—have almost worn its 
fretting rotuntUty dotnn in the ecoseleas, cver^grow'hig, 
ever-bursting life I W’hat if thou—^wiih thy mistirable 
optics—cannot see these rodms of oscaped vitality? 
Thy petty raeUm of sense shall not spread and circutn- 
volve ui these—devil-ham per ed and soul-muddled as 
thou art!—child of, and literal longer for the clods— 
dense, and dark, and thick as thine own soul—passed 
to the dust—since thou desirest it—by the Angels of 
Go<J! Thy contemptible quadrant of souses shall not 
wheel to this glorious cirdc—struck to brilliouce and 
flfjd-lighied from ivithm—of unimagi mi ble know¬ 
ledge !—unlmagiiiKlite by thee. Wlioae head is bent 
to the dirt, and whose thought-lamp, in thy dense 
darknesa, is but os n glow-worm. 

The whole rouiKl world is ns a microcosm, whose 
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wonders are exhaustless; whose beauties are beyond 
expression; whose changes, whose decay, whose re¬ 
commitment into new forms is as the ceaseless revolve¬ 
ment of the Inexpressible Glory. Through tlie sea¬ 
floors and their multitudinous mimic continents, 
fruitful of moving life, fecund with their tree-growths 
and their semi-sylvan, semi-oceanic vegetation; 
through the clouds of the seas that rest or roll over 
them, through which speed the winged ships as 
golden (sunlighted) specks; through the hollow- 
crusted earth and its ridged rocks—earth tom and 
battered like a battle-beaten man of Eternal War, as 
it circles its resounding way amidst the roads of the 
lighted stars, “baring” to the changing Sun, and to 
the cold, renewing moon, its ploughed side, globing 
up, still defiant, with the wounds of the contentions 
of the centuries and with the retardation of the space- 
forces ;—through the “ buUt-work” of Nature, in short, 
runs the ever-coursing Inner Spirit, which forces, in 
its stupendous track (comet-like) the bordering matter 
into flame—to life! 

Are not the sands kingdom-spaces for the infini¬ 
tesimally small life? Become not our microscopes 
as our telescopes, spying into the fields of space, and 
descrying therein the agitation of new worlds? 
Colours, forms, affections, sense-shapes fill the illimit¬ 
able depths of Nature, and pass from the “ Lighted 
Nothing,” through the panorama of figures, again into 
the “ Lighted Nothing.” 

Is not all the world a woven tissue—^Avizard- 
coloured—of which the creative sun strikes the 
spangles into sparkling; stains, prismatically, with 
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thi* r«>»e-huefl ot' being, nr lh« hluua uf decny—or, 
mhcr, diEvnge? Have not the oUi seas their foreirt*, 
anil the [irolongcd sen-lKHUtli^ their blooms? Boors 
not old ocean with bis caves; as the Nereid music 
sweUotb or sinketh, to foscinotion, loudly or faintly 
through il£ shells ? Fires, aud siuokea, und spiings, and 
steam nttestthe nitenuaiobulk, spim through the hands 
of the Greet Jlagnelic Ijife, or by the power of the 
Karlh-God, into tissues. Wtmt are the wovos of the sea 
but as the clouds to the sea-foiindatlons? What is as 
the core, and the mighty heart of the great world, but 
the spouting Fire ? Wliy be there not other lives in 
that destmyer of our life? Wlint are the magniGcent 
(dr-shapes of our atmosphere; what the crossed cloud- 
platfonus of our sky; what the reduplicate and multi- 
plicate fog*work and doccnlenco of the Western or the 
Eastern I leavens, when the golden or the burning light 
is poured througli the he;i,pe<l wonder-worlds of the 
Magician of the Great Air;—what should l>e nil the 
clouil-sctlliti^s of OUT sky, but aa tlie precipitate, and 
dress, of the mere “ used-up niaUer;"—glorious to our 
senses, os even all the rrfitse is? And if fire be, in ita 
own nature—so to speak—but the maring-back, 
iUiminat«, of Nature from the real unto the nmx'al 
(oM which the Magi teach, und us which the worBHi[>- 
pens of the Element of Fire believe), then the very 
excess of inaterLal light shall l>o but as the very &TC£ts 
of the dense matter, remonstrating fns it were), itself 
the brighter as it in itself, the blacker, Xor arc 
these the vagaries of Phito^phem, but world-old per- 
suiisions, when the vanity of knowledge had not made 
a base “ machine of wheels’* of the world ! 
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Ami if all thia eluding matter escapes at either end 
as OUT nice knowledge fails, who ahall say that, 
accoinpunyiug it, and a copy, spiritual, of U, and a 
woridlew life out of the fact of it, and taking it up as 
man’s sight and feeling of it render it up baffled, 
(rlenjing it, farther, however)—who shall any—we 
triumph iintly repeat—that there are not “//tas on" 
uuextende{.l to our experience, unknown and not tol>e 
understood of us, of nature dlfi'etent to oil our pci^ 
ceptioiia of nature—the “ many tnaimiona'* of which 
ClirUt spiihe—clmins of being, and ways, and tracks 
and means, and methods of exiatence, of which even 
the angels shall not know, TrOiunirea of po^ible 
life—infinite regeneration and progressive |wrfecUon 
which lie, alone, within the capacity of“to our 
wretched human reason—that imjioasible thing, but 
yet, of all truths the truest—Omnipotence! 

And let us rest with this aubliuic assurance. Tliat 
the Kitigilom of (rod licth much nearer to ua than 
consists in our vain imagination of possibilities. Yea, 
is at OUT door I Cod on our threshold I We all the 
while—^Peter-like—denying hirn> Denying the Spirits 
because wo cannot fed the Spirit I 

The foregoing is the inaguificcnt view of tlie 
Buddhista of Creation. Can we therefore wonder at 
the hold it has ou its votaries ? 
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Bi:i>DHisTic rniLnsoritr or t.tPE. 

.Matter, in the subliino Buddhist view, is us the 
disease, cfiliuc, Tefuse> or uecesaary mejiiu^ method or 
glass, for the one uahnown Rest, or iiothingnesi, to be 
poisible. Power is suicidal- Denies itself, la not, 
nor can bo, God. And power—^wliidi k alone God— 
implies the necessity of that power. Which necessity 
is superior to that power; which, in tins view, and it 
ifl all that reason con give us, is alone God, Qod —Iikc 
evciy otlier miracle—is jiudLsible only in iiuujtion. 
Heuson (alia to pieces in our hands in our attempts u> 
educe God out of it. For G<h 1 k idl. As well call the 
s^ke tJie giv^ of the stroke, as Goil-maniffstcd, 
God-lieul. This is the Buddldst view, which dcoioii- 
strated miuiifcstation impossible: and thereforeuffaoed 
power, movement, a God out of the uruverae:— 
meaning all things [hat can lie, or the Human Reason. 
Hut this is simply aimihilnting nil Ke.<son, or luattcr, 

and making SmniT the one unuTcirsal only life_^God 

of another kind. In Evcryibing and the Onlv- 
Surely, a doctrine niost sublime, «ud—ns the la’jt 
and ultimate—inspired. 

Exertion presupposes the necessity for the exertion. 
Which ia inGufheidney. Movement is doubt. “One” 
and “two” are Impossible. For the ^t^imd is the 
conviction and conhunior of the firm. It \s superior 
to and is the “ first'' workcti out to iiself demon* 
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or cotiiplcied, eUe k could not be, li over- 
rldes iitid iihfHirbtf it, and is all it, in aiuipty bemg:— 
proving iliu insullieleiicy of tbe “one.” Power U 
(listiirbmcc;—wbicli i^nnot be good. Out of ilie 
Kawelcs^ fivjiii wldcli comes Power, a tliird tkimething 
is gCDiiiiuec] which is ncitlicr the first nor the second, 
bui n sign j Mmeihiiig i«;cepted and difTcreiit to 
Hither. Uut; its ‘‘being” is its ovioi "comlotnua- 
tioti. * Ami "being," or die " ver^' possibility of 
being,” is false in itsdfj though “necessary" for 
things to be possible. The fitist acta. The « 

acted upon. And the tliird is the thing acted. Tlio 
first b fiod. The second, in moving at all, contradicts 
tlie first as Ooti, and efaccs it. Anti the third is the 
Universe. WJiicli alone remaias. And thb ia imtrue, 
anti only a state, or condition, or luoiJe, or bargain, or 
Buppositioii, without any iitilcpendent existence. Its 
laws are iiselfi 

Now this b the Indian Tiinity, as utulurstood b}* 
the old lirahmin philosophefta. And it is as equally 
CJji'isiiaii. For it lie® cleep buried in the fouutlations 
of metaphysics. 

underrate the great minds of antiquity in 
HiipposiTig dial all of which innn can think j all that to 
which natiim is capahln of replying, ivas not thought 
out, was not obtained in the fnr-p:i!tt ages, Ueligions 
are nut new. Belief is not new. (.iod is not umv. 

When we lotik out ujion tlie world, jiud survey— 
wltethcr as developed in ourselves or apparent el«e- 
whem—this cxiraordinarj- thing called Bst.su, the 
first idea that we obtain of it is, that the very thinking 
ot it la oonttadJciory end negative. Tliai, in fact, the 
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exertion of the mind is a thing against the purpose 
and design of the world. That we were bom to be 
the “ ideas,” and not the ” things thinking the ideas.” 
That the phantom-world of shows was, in reality, the 
world, and not the medium (or means) in which they 
were exhibited. This very fact, if believed—which it 
is never intended that it should be—would annihilate 
body, and make the visions of things, or picture-like 
ideas, the very things themselves. And not the things. 

We have no business to think of thinking. We 
are the thing itself (in the short word) about which 
we strive to think. And the very first attempt to 
stretch attention into conception is force, and tliere- 
fore unpleasant; is—and there can be no doubt about 
it—an effort in regard of the mental strength, greatly 
resembling the unnecessary strength of the arm (ab¬ 
stractedly speaking) put forth in the bending of a 
bow. That in our full health— that in our perfect being 
—that in our man's completeness^ we are the mirror, 
or glass, of that outside (in its totality broken up, in 
the very necessity of the thing, into parts or particles, 
in order that, by succession or instalment, it may be 
received), is a foundation-truth, to which, however, 
we only become alive when we temporarily eject our¬ 
selves out of ourselves to see it. It is only in the 
infinitesimally small succession of ideas, or the ad¬ 
mission of them, and in the passing through of them, 
one at a time, through this viaduct, or passage, or 
narrow channel, or means of the constructive human 
mind (that presses self, as it were, and makes ideas), 
that the great mass or bulk of the “ exterior” intensifies 
inwards and concentrates itself, so to speak, into con- 
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ceptive atoms. To pass through, and to become aware 
of (in a sort of deglutition), in the “ intelligence.” Ideas 
pass through the mind like sand-grains filtrating through 
the fine long hoUow of a shell, or as the exquisite 
atoms of the invisibly minute air through a tube, and 
causing the whistling, admitting (however instantaneous 
the succession) one grain or atom alone—as one idea 
alone—at a time. 

Compound ideas, admitted as compound ideas, are 
impossible. And the very idea escapes in our attempt 
to make it an idea. So reluctant and so evasive are 
notions, and so singular a machine is the human mind, 
that the effort to form an idea (of ourselves, and by our 
own motion towards it, and not as the mere accepting 
it or admission of it as presented from the outside) is 
painful. And the very act is accompanied by a con¬ 
traction, or is produced as by a sort of convulsion. A 
man contracts his brows when he endeavours to recall 
anything far behind in the magazines of memory, or 
when he seems to direct his mind (from itself) upon 
any external matter not admitted as our impression 
of the panorama from without, in which he is alto¬ 
gether passive. And the thought of a thing is a mentally 
muscular operation, in which there is the same kind 
of action as bodily action. The purely natural state 
of a man, without his own exertion from himself, is 
entire unmotived unconsciousness. Permitting the 
outside to flow, as it were, tlirough him; as if the arch 
of a bridge should become the stream as it flows 
through it, or as if the glass should be the images re¬ 
flected in the glass. 

Two tilings, unlike each other, cannot last. Two 
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things, in the raetaphysic sense, cannot be. Because, 
if they were both produced at once, they must lie 
independent of each other, and e<]ual powers and 
antagonistic powers, else they could not be separate. 
If they are alike, they must blend. If they are sepa¬ 
rate, they must be repulsions. But it is impossible 
they can both be equal, and not form one. For there 
must be a ground of difference to make them “ two,” 
and that ground of difference must be on the one side 
or the other. On whichever side the ground of 
difference may be, that side must be the inferior, in 
the fact of there being difference, and not completeness, 
to itself. The very admission of difference implying 
inferiority to that which hath no difference. Power 
is perfect and whole. There cannot be two powers, 
for the second power is only the first power under 
another name. First is all, or it is nothing. 

If we examine the materials of which the world, in 
the general sense, is composed, we find it made up of 
substance, and of something which governs and rules, 
and constitutes that substance, which is spirit. Spirit 
has no substratum by which to produce results to us 
men. It has no laws, no rules, no precedence, no 
one going before the other,” nothing to be known 
by, nothing to be appreciated by. It deals with 
abstract qualities. It has nothing which we can see 
or handle. It is only to be understood as something 
moving on, and making sensible, exterior things. Now, 
as a man is a machine, or compound of certain motive 
powers, or sense.® produced out of the affections of 
the matter outside of him, there is necessitated to him 
a medium, groundwork, or floor or basis, on which his 
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powers or gifts (in other words, on which he, himself,) 
shall have operation. 

Mmd and matter may be two worlds identical, or 
rather one and the same thing. Of the world of 
matter we have means of cognisance in our senses, 
which walk upon it, breathe it, see it, hear it—in 
short, are made up of it and make it. As things, in 
the sense, are agreeable or otherwise, do we seek 
them or otherwise. And we call them good, or not 
good, as they liappen to agree, or to disagree, with the 
senses that approximate to them, or that are their 
objects, or that, in fact, are the senses. 

But this, when admitted to the uttermost, will carry 
us no farther tlian to a certain coincidence, and a 
certain happiness, to the several senses. And we only 
obtain, not a truth of real good, or real evil, but only 
a relation to the life which we live, and which—out 
of us—we have no business to alBrm, and to take for 

granted, as any farther life than our life. That is. 
relation. ^ 

All that can be got out of the world is the third 
thing caUed relation; the point of the triangle, being 
neither the left-hand corner, which is power; carried 
along the base line into the right-hand comer, which 
IS that “empowered” or acted upon; and both acting 
and reacting, to and fro, along the lower level, and 
directed and swept up to result, or end, or identity of 
both—being that new third thing, and only tme 
thing—relation: or the point. 

Why deal we with comparison, when the life of 
the swine is the perfectest to the nature of that swine? 
Vlien the fill of evil is the perfection of the evil. 
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When the life of the bad man is just that life which 
he, with an aim to excellence—that is, with the 
insisting of the perfect conforming of means to end, of 
patient and agent, of the squaring and regulating wth 
the objects to be squared and regulated, of the work¬ 
ing up of the sum set him (in his bad man’s nature) 
to be worked up—should live. 

Sin, or time, being the thing to be done, or shown, 
by his bad nature, or “clock-work,” who shall blame a 
man for producing the very thing “ setthe only thing 
unavoidable? His nature being to make something 
of his natiu'c, shall we quarrel with him, or say he is 
wrong, in producing this very result? We may as 
well blame the sword for cutting, when therein it dis¬ 
charges itself of its very duty. In short, we are here 
contending for the very faithfulness of nature, itho 
does her o^vn best true work in presenting that— 
and not that other thing—which her own constitution, 
in the very vitality and completeness of the thing, 
necessitates. We hold with the soundest philosophers, 
that nothing is imported into nature other than that 
which is to be found in it. That, self-complete to its 
circumference, nothing from the outside, is, or can be 
(from the nature of being), introduced from without. 
It knowing nothing, and having nothing, of that 
outside. 

It is as if a man, asked to supply a means of 
measuring that which, in its own nature, is incapable 
of measurement, should offer his measure. It is as if 
an absurd person solicited, by means of colours, to 
produce a picture, should seek to paint, or make-out, 
or constitute his picture with the sums of arithmetic. 
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There is nothing surer than that two things, with no 
basis of likeness, cannot be both real. Matter and 
spirit have nothing in common. Therefore they cannot 
be both true. One must be unreal, and a deceit. 
And as, in the investigation into matter, the solids are 
lost out of the appreciative hands, it follows that there 
is no matter, and that the universe of things is all 
spirit. And that, as in the world of being we are not 
“spirit,” and anything conceived must be in “being” 
or under form of some kind, therefore that all form, 
or being, is a show only, and unreal. All the real, in 
its very necessity of-being real, being empty of comparison 
(which makes being), and exempt of form and every¬ 
thing conceivable, and therefore (most logically and 
conclusively) nothing. Now, the sin or excess of 
“nothing,” and its very denial and annihilation, is 
form, and the guiltiness of the “ nothing-beyond- 
supposable” must be the “ something-yet-supposable.” 
And, therefore, “existence,” or the “sense to itself,” 
must be evil. Thus, demolishing matter, we superadd 
something better upon it. 

Perfection is a relative term, having no connection 
with that thing which a man, in his self-deceit, calls 
good. Given an end—whatever machinery works 
towards that end; whatever means bring that end 
about:—what play of process realises that result, those 
means must be good, that end perfect. For the very 
idea of good, metaphysically, is only arbitrary vapour. 
Tlie very notion of good, better, best; or bad, or 
worse, or worst, is a mere measure of comparison, or 
a spreading-out like any spreading-out, or opening- 
out, of completeness, perfection, or of nothing, to 
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mike being. We will illustrate our meaning by our 
example. A ray of light is white, colourless, object¬ 
less ; is nothing. No eye-like machineiy' is set^ to 
decompose it, to untwine it out of its oneness, to 
make comparison, or reality, or being out of it. It 
is nothing, has no existence, ina.smuch as it has no 
laws, whereupon to set its radii of differences (like 
points of compasses), and circumvolve a worhl from 
out the start of them. How shall we attain to being 
(in other words, to reality of it), or of qualities, out 
of this non-entity? This non-existence is made by, 
and is, and is nothing farther than “ laws” beyond 
which it cannot be conceived, nor can be anything. 
By force upon the thing, which must be all of the 
thing, since the mind can take in nothing farther of it, 
there shall be display, opening-out, analysis, “ second 
out of first,” divergence, comparison. And existence! 
Schopenhauser’s thesis is cheerful: he says: the exist¬ 
ence of the world is sin, and its essence misery. Then 
come “laws;” then come “things;” then come 
affections; then come attractions and repulsions; then 
come movement and passion: in short, to the appre¬ 
hension, then come colours, or differences, or other 
than nothing. And between these worlds of affec¬ 
tions of body (called colours or differences) lie man 
and all possibility. Nothing conceived, or conceiv¬ 
able, being other than it. Beyond these laws and 
necessities of being (in being) there lies nothing. It 
standing as the Etemal-Matterless, in which there 
lie no world of shows, in their vexatious undulations, 
and in their necessarily deceiving (for life to be) 
manners, to cause corapari.son. No realm of matter. 
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in the ever-changing modifications of unity, or the 
uniform,” or the “ nothing,** through which (in the 
solid sense) to move the sensible, the ever-producing, 
and the ever-creating magnetism or Life. 

The spiritual gulf of nothingness which (in the 
inetaphysic, that is, in the humauly-reasonable, or 
false, idea) is, and can be, alone, God, it is impossible 
to conceive as mind or an underlying means, or, so to 
speak, as the floor of sensitive and lightening and 
cogent Power. Over wliich to go rolling the mind- 
forces in their ever-spreading, slackening, swelling or 
subsiding, individual, subsidiary and self-exerted 
appetence and strength. In short, outside of laws 
and necessary shows—exterior of the splendid, mo¬ 
tived, coloured, and sun-sense illuminated rings of 
life, in which deceived, and necessarily deceived, man 
is struck the centre (as the wondrous spark to find 
them fellow-fire, and false), lies nothing—or matter¬ 
less. Passionless Rest. To which Rest the Buddhist 
assures that all form, or seeming, or illusion, or pur¬ 
gatorial “ swathes,” or confines of cogence and life, or 
being,” in its amplitude of meaning, is tending. 
Controlling and centrifugatory from off the great cen¬ 
tral and immortal Light, where motion and com¬ 
parison, or good, or better, are unknown, but all is 
Rest and nothingness. This is the world of sense, 
or as in the waves of experience, or as in the pro¬ 
cession of the cycles, or as in the fields, and wreaking 
into show, of Transmigration, like the multiform and 
ever-brightening, ever-blackening, ever-self-thinning, 
and ever-purifying, smokes. Birthing and carrying 
over their own nature, in the restless wheel, as greater 
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or as lesser, as grander or as baser, as the holier or 
the worse, through time immemorial—made only time 
in the measure of the changes—each and centrically 
seeking, in return, to that Splendour of nothingness, 
from which issued, first, as expiation, and, as existing, 
forms (to, therefore, expiate, of body), all things know- 
able, and, therefore, all things bad—all “ being,” and, 
therefore, all consciousness. 

Tills is the great gulf of Nothingness, or of broad, 
unmotived Spirit, or of immortal Fire, clear and vacant, 
into which everything must he committed—everything 
cast, of the conceivable, to be lost of itself. This— 
as the great material element of Fire can swallow all 
things, of the worlds, in its devouring jaws; searching 
through, and taking in, their essences, into itself— 
rather insinuating itself through, and disclosing its oivn 
glorious countenance, through their far-sundered atoms, 
till the very solid matter shall disappear ; fire opening, 
from the centre, out as the broader floor, down to 
which, in our chemic, penetrating exploration, search¬ 
ing through the media of evolution, we have at last 
awfully come! all nature being rendered up in its 
fierce search, and in its not-to-be-contradicted (in the 
world) forces and truly supernatural power. 

Possibility collapses in the very idea of an addition 
to unity. Since that which cannot exist of itself, and 
needs something else to make itself real, must have 
only a leaning, begged, and permitted nature—alto¬ 
gether false and contradictory. Divinity must be 
complete and clear (out of idea), and therefore nothing. 
Or, in being, it is at once as the “ glass,” and not the 
“ thing showing in the glass,” and as divinity is only 
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possible under idea of it, which is not the thing but 
the idea of the thing, and as the idea of the thing is 
the only thing possible (if we are not ourselves God), 
there is nothing other than the show, and no divinity 
at all. The world being it or God, or the human 
reason. Thus the human reason infallibly, under all 
its various heavenly deceits and just the more success¬ 
fully according to its perfection, leads from God, and 
the idea of God (which is not God) is the very oppo¬ 
site of God, and being the very opposite of God, it must 
be the Evil-Principle. Nothingness is the non-holding 
of idea; of comparison, defect, or the devil—exempt 
and blank of meaning. Nothingness, as containing 
nothing; first “all,” knowing no devil of “second” to 
find itself “ first,” and therefore (in the fact of being) 
conquered by the devil to discover itself, or be, at all. 
The reader will perceive that we are arguing for the 
Holy Spirit. 

All this will only go to prove that, in the mere 
human reason, or idea, God is annihilated, and that 
he is only ultimately and really possible in the divine 
immediate possession, or in the supernatural trampling 
on Idea, and (to the world) madness or ecstacy. AVe 
can never rise to Him. He must descend to us. We 
can never make God. He must make us. He is only 
possible in thus snatching us out of the world, or out 
of ourselves. Michael-like, trampling us, and extin¬ 
guishing us (Satan-like) first utterly out of idea. 
Which is the world, in which if we search for Him 
we shall fail to find. Otherwise, in miracle. Which 
miracles are disbelieved of the world, to be the very 
tniest, and, in its disbelief, to be made true. That 
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only true, being that not apparent. The faces of 
martyrs and saints, and the visible glory shining in 
them, as being not of the world, are the best proof— 
even to flesh—of God 1 Nothing of this miracle can 
be, else, got out of the things of the world. Nothing 
more distinct than in the transfigunUion of the Holy, 
that, in miracle, have been illuminated out of flesh. 

And this is the cause, and the reason, of sainthood, 
and the why of its worship. It being substantially, 
and in verity, God. 

And the disbelief and denial of Sainthood is the 
proof not only that it is true, but that the world— 
including human reason—is of evil, and is the devil; 
and, in denying it, the very thing not true—that 
being the only truth, and the other show only, to 
“ cause existence,” which is true only in the belief of 
it. That is, as man is. 

As the subtle spirit of the under-lying, and behind 
all nature, ambushed Fire, can throw all the chains of 
the great world loose, and spin the solid matter (in its 
waving wheels of the furnace), until it evaporates and 
delivers it up, expanded free, out of the touch of sense, 
so as at last not even unweighable gases, or clouds, 
or colours, into the great void; so, into this great, all¬ 
swallowing, fiercely unappeasable, utterly bottomless 
abyss of the resolving, melting, sundering, and evapo¬ 
rating splendour of metaphysic or Buddhist nothing¬ 
ness, can be cast all mind and all the delicate piecework ^ 
of mind, all the qualities, all the affections, all the 
good, all the bad, all law, all form. In short, “all 
better and best,” and the very power of thinking, as 
all the utterest consistency, or thought, worlds, or 
reason, or anything. 1 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE THEORY OF CASTE. 

Lying deep in nature are the difTerences between 
man and man, race and race, trilie and tribe. 
Physiology teaches us that all animal life—indeed all 
life—is alike in one respect, that of an extraordinary 
and even excessive chainlike succession. It is at 
the breaks, twists, and turns or knots; or at the over¬ 
passing and at the singular leaps, as it were, in the 
one grand system of organisms, that we catch nature 
the most successfully, and detect her, so to speak. For 
she is, herself, deceitful, seen with the philosophic 
eye; sly, imposing upon man with her shows and 
making him in them. For, melting out of her shows, 
she ceases. 

The position of the equality of man is a fallacy. 
Neither souls nor bodies are equal. As bodies are 
superior or inferior as the place in the scale is 
determined as higher or lower, as flesh and blood are 
scarcely flesh and blood in some instances, as the 
human assimilates to the brute, referred downwards, 
or rises to the angelic, extolled upwards—the magnetic 
influences through which all are produced, perhaps 
swelling or sinking under the impulse of the penetrating, 
outside, supernal force, supervital power, or “gods,” 
under whatever name, the agents of the “All”—so 
the very coarseness of the manufacture betrays the 
origin. The stamps are stamped for inexpressible 
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periods, subject only to reclamation through the 
divine mysterious Lifting, using circumstances as the 
outward stuff or dead matter out of which to work. 

Man is much nearer to the lower animals than, in 
his absurd self-possession or pride, he imagines. He 
has flattered himself too much. His wants, his 
method of production into this vrorld—and his beyond 
expression mean departure from out it (or so natural 
falling into the earth again as dust), is his stigma— 
—is the proof to him that he is absolutely of the 
family of those which perish—that he is hope¬ 
lessly of that which is matter. He is dense, soulless, 
worthless refuse, except in the Divine Immediate 
Possession or Seizing. 

Certain grades of men being of this low class— 
certain sections of creature partaking so much of the 
brute—certain races possessing so very low and dim 
a supernal illumination that the light shall flicker 
down into ashes; into the mere brute-instinct of 
machinery'—tribes of people, even of the one nation, 
being so created—or recreated—made or formed ol 
base usages, of low aliment, of a hopeless bondage ol 
everduring investitures of circumstances; and this not 
for a life only, but inherited and passing, in the 
infinite succession of generations, into new nature, or 
sustaiuing, without progress, in the one nature— 
lying, at the outset, at the base of the scale, and 
never, perhaps, in man’s limited memory to be lifted 
—for man’s memory is short; these classes of people 
present, we urge, the aspect of totally distinct and 
different strata of life; band below band, refusing 
to incorporate (as fire and snow start from each other. 
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and, in forbidden embrace, mutually kill); never 
mixing—never to mix—never possible to mix, except 
in some violation of the primordial universal law of 
no retrogression—^no backward turning, but all 
advance and spreading out, radiating from the one 
central Immortal Point—the centre-pin upon which 
the whole magnideent scheme of God’s universe 
is turning, throwing off and evaporating its coarser 
fires, urging from the middle-most inexpressible 
Light, which in its urgence, in its pulsations, in its 
effoits to find itself, creates, and magnifies into forms, 
and disengages off itself^ and parades even as writhings 
are paraded as grand things in their vciy agonies, 
those wondrous varying shows of life which the 
founders of Buddhism—eighteen hundred years before 
the Christian religion—named Maya in its various 
degrees, or the universal Kingdom of Necessary 
Delusions. 

This is the origin of castes, in the Hindoo’s view of 
nature. He acknowledges not the equality of man. 
He teaches not that the same soul is alike to be 
found in all mankind. He takes not her weapons, or 
means of working and method of being, out of 
nature’s hand. He elevates not man when she says 
tftis is the narrow circle in which this or that class of 
being shall traverse. 

And they shall change their nature, doth she add, 
and win down more of the light which is as the “ floor 
of light” to the Kingdoms of cloud-flux, whicli are 
raised the thicker over it that the creatures may be 
the thicker—smoke, for a medium, that sense-things 
may be in it. Otherwise, shall creatures become 
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raised—befere, in repeated and perhaps multiplied 
transmigrations in other fields of Maya, or illusion, 
than in this life, they become purified, and are, per¬ 
chance, out of God’s laboratory, and in God’s good 
time, reproduced as other souls, elsewhere, in another 
and a nobler grade. Remission back in another life, 
or when again reproduced on this planet, is the Hindoo 
view of failure of good life, or of the non-urging up 
and outwards imposed, as the Divine Law, on the 
lives here. 

Tlie Brahmin denies that low caste, and high 
caste, are any more the same, than that the poplar is 
of the same family with the larch; the humble, unre¬ 
generate moss, or the prickly, vicious, roughly-grained 
thistle, of the same rank as the tall, straight-growing 
and free-growing grass, singing in the summer, in its 
pride, and waved in the glorious breeze, any more 
than that the ferret or the polecat, the foul rat and 
the gross-feeding pig, whose obscene sty is in every 
wealth of garbage—these, as the very Pariahs and 
outcjists of the four-footed races, base in their very 
bad blood and rough-making, through the witch-like 
and Satanic cross-forced and foul-forced assimilation, 
are of kindred destiny, and of equal cleanly and 
happy composition, with the swift and silken antelope, 
or the noble-stepping Imperial Lioness. 

Creatures are of that they eat. Aliment becomes 
body; becomes as much soul as that circumstantial 
and eliminated soul can admit. We arc of our food, 
elalxjrated by the secret magnetic laws of nature; 
which, out of food, precipitates body, and, out of body, 
extols mind—or all that we can know as mind. The 
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higher animals, in instinctive self-maintenance, scorn 
and abominate the olTal which is the appropriate and 
natural producer and soul-maker—so to speak—of the 
baser creatures. Which are degenerate even from dead 
dirt,” in being further accursed and convict “ in life.” 
Living and walking corruption, affirmative and risen 
up, defiant, against the eternal matterless:—the One 
Rest; unfonned; knowing neither Space, nor Time, 
nor Being. 

The Hindoo follows, in fact, that which he finds 
in nature. Deep-buried in it, he found eternal divi¬ 
sions in men. He leaves their conversion—the use of 
the materials—in God’s own hand. 

And out of black he will not seek to educe white. 
He shall not make the elegant stag mate with the 
grosser sloth. The winged inhabitants of the mid-day 
light heavens, flushed to dazzling in the glory of the 
tropics, he shall not rate with the yellow-footed kite, 
or confound with the ink-black rook or the carrion 
vulture. He shall not even mingle, in idea, the silver 
fish with the grubs. The glittering companies which 
have the clear-flowing waters for their spread celestial 
palace, he shall not associate wdth the grosser creature- 
growth springing and multiplying from the mosses and 
the teeming water-fems, and yet as knots of life unlo- 
coinotive. He shall not enforce or do the indignity 
to nature to make consort with the fairy-fish, the 
slimy eel—cursed for his glutted creeping, like the 
earliest. Snake devd-circling under the retributive 
heel of the convicting Angel! He shall not esteem 
the lifeless creepers, or the tribes of worms or green- 
glowing insects, or the hirsute, or monstrous, or 
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glutting children of the quickened desert, starting to 
animal alarms, or of the poisoned marsh whose clouds 
are gnats—he shall not confound this obscene efflux 
with the awe-excituig, the perfect individuality of the 
princely panther, or the haughty terrors of the great 
eagle—Imperial among Birds. 

For the creatures are of their feerling. Their soul 
is of the blood and llesh which make it. They are, 
through and through, of their bodies, in fact; and arc 
as a part suffused into nature, so to speak. Clean or 
unclean are they as nature—so to put it—shall have 
no arrest, no clog, no return—again back upon itself. 
Which contrary-working produces corruption, and 
which is the devil-marked violation of the Immortal 
Law, the harmonious, uninterrupted radiation, or up¬ 
ward and outward spreading; glory seeking, perfection 
seeking. 

Man dies every day in his own native bodily cor¬ 
ruptions. But his living, healthy existence is a witness 
to God. He is, in his clear health of mind and body, 
as a precious vessel in which God’s light shall shine I 
Or he shall be literally as a foul tomb in which matter 
flocks, and thickens, and blackens, and lights again! 
until its very devil-like animation and its horror-light— 
of dead matter no longer—shall be its own conviction 
and curse—aye, its own self-consuming curse! Such 
is life, and the purity of life; and the opposite of the 
purity of life. 

Out of the gross-feeding creatures whose soul is 
their food—“and which shall he eat ?”—the Hindoo 
essays not the vain task of eliminating the rainbow 
colours. These shining up to the eye, and produced in 
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light in that thousandfold sifted matter, spun to utter 
purity, kiiOAvu as air. The last of himself that is to man, 
short of the lucent spirit-medium in which the senses— 
in which he, himself—dieth. As a creature that cannot 
live in it. And this is the Hindoo philosopher’s doc¬ 
trine of his castes. 

"Who shall say that it is a doctrine false or wrong, 
and not a belief the surest and highest ? Requiring, 
however, philosophy to imderstand it. Requiring 
patience to master it. 

Believing, as the Brahmin does, that he is removed 
by, perhaps, countless generations from clearance 
out of matter, of which, even in infinitely finer media 
than those to be grasped of sense (in the human 
acceptation of sense), his first series of heavens or 
removal to a higher though still corporeal or embodied 
state is to consist; belienng that, like the waves of the 
seas of illusion {Maya, or Maia^ in its thousandfold pro¬ 
gressive sensitive cinctures, undulating on to its final 
self-disengagement of deceit, evil, matter, or being at 
all, as far as he can understand it); illusion in ^vhich 
he alone is, and in which, too, he is the meanest appre¬ 
ciable point: concluding that to advance in the scale 
of being that which is eliminated into, that becomes 
and makes his soul, namely that which is incorporate 
into and makes and fabricates that machine of sense 
which he knows himself, including that sensitive • 
aggregate or sum, spread out before and after, in 
media, which he calls his soul or power of thinking, 
or rather, capacity of soul-seeing —concluding th at this 
fine edge or mirror of life must not be debased into 
living corruption, or lost in soul-fogs (or damnation, or 
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reference back into darkness of truitUr in the Pytha¬ 

gorean sense), as which certain foul tribes of creatures 
which have souls, or sums of senses as foul, in their 
natures are and must of necessity be; the Brahmin 
refuses to erabrute, or destroy, or compromise the 
Immortai, Possibility within him by absorbing into 
hiiuself, adopting, incorporating, or chemically identi¬ 
fying into his own body (and therefore into all that 
he has of soul), base, corrupt, and damned souls— 
already the things of perdition. In other words, it 
would be asthrowng open the doors of his oah being 
that the devil might enter! Could he do this—be¬ 
lieving this—^and not blaspheme ? 

He would thus be, himself, breaking the law of 
universal advance; eating, as it were, his own spiritual 
ruin. Circle after circle, in endless yet multiplying 
rings, extends out the circumference of created 
creatures. The universal, indescribable medium—itie 
soul of all things that can be—lives through them 
They are the flux of each stage. Tlie evil, scum, or 
lees of life possess, and make, and are, and have 
subsided into the lower creatures* 

The Hindoo must not make his soul tliat which is 
lower than his soul. He breaks the .Almighty Law of 
Progress to recede. So long as the waves of organisms 
flow out from the Grand Centre without check or 
devil-irritant return back in upon themselves, the law 
of the Deity is maintained. Such things are spiritually’ 
clean. All is harmony, or all is clean. But at cer- 
tarn points, deep-buried in the flows of time, the 
Oriental thinks he can discern particular knots, 
back-returns, and wreaking in upon itself (existence, 
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rebellion, devil-stirring); corruptions in the great 
scheme of Being, in fact; coagulation, clots, can¬ 
cerous points in nature, from contact with which 
springs Spirit-Danger not to be told; from which a 
super-death (for death here is life elsewhere), or the 
Immortal Death, blasting with defect the whole design 
of things, may be inherited. The unpronounceable 
sin; the unforgiveable sin. 

These are as devil-spots in the fair flesh of a God- 
made nature (necessary, otherwise the world would 
not be a place of progress, but a heaven); these are 
innately corrupt places to which the baser elements 
instinctively rush, and where they break (so to speak) 
as the confession of the defect, the rottenness of the 
whole: that so finely spun, attenuate and sense- 
coloured universal Globe of Being. To be one day 
trodden into dust—aye, the whole Universal Being— 
like the bubble which it is, beneath the triumphant, 
the reclaiming foot of the Almighty Master, the 
Maker! 

Of these foul living things—swine stand as the 
highest (or sink as the lowest); that execrated, cross¬ 
growing, living form, into which, as the basest that 
this whole world of shows could show, the Saviour 
permitted the dispossessed devils to seek refuge. This 
from his god-like rebuke! Goats, reptiles, all creep¬ 
ing things and the whole tribes of shellfish, or eruvice, 
are also foul to the Eastern. 

And the Hindoo theologians proceed upon this 
assumption. Life upon life (for they make this term 
of “ vermin” much more comprehensive than we do, 
as their sensual ethics are infinitely more delicate) 
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they hold in utter horror. Oysters, creatures in shells, 
spawn of all kinds, they deem the seething, corrupting* 
back again into life upon the very edge, border, 
fat or excretion of life. All these living things—all 
that, from this highest point of view, shall show as the 
unnatural and fecund vexation into life anew, as it 
were; all this devil-life or rot-life (to put the case in 
its strongest but its truest light), bred out of the very 
fierce contradiction, irregularity, back-coming, vice, 
matterful or devil-like impetus, or that hypergene¬ 
rating, or in and in rottcn-procreativeness which is 
the very excess and sin (God pennitted, for life to he) 
of the immortal luxuriance and indispensable over¬ 
power of the creation—working in its thousand 
prodigious ways. 

Darkness and Light are brother and sister. We 
should know no light without darkness. For darkness 
is but the irritation of the darkness into light to see 
itself. Light is begotten (the brighter from the 
blacker) of darkness simply. Light is darkness, indeed, 
wrought visible, and is the soul of matter; the fiercer 
the deeper we go out of our sensations. Thus Light, 
itself, is no less material than all other visible things. 

“ Shall I defile myself in eating Death ?” asks the 
Hindoo. “ I am not eating flesh,” he urges, “ when I 
partake of the unclean thing. I am accepting into 
ray being—for I am my body, apart from God in me, 
which may or may not seize—^that which shall banish 
me from the eternal light, that shall condemn me to 
ages of penance in, but momently in centuries perhaps, 
approach lightwards, perfectionwards from the hell of 
beasts! Shall my pure blood, shall my clean flesh. 
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shall my clean soul, which is the sum and lightness of 
both; shall this pellucid commixture be muddied, be 
poisoned with the corrupt elements of the creeper? 
Shall these matter-fogs clog my light? Shall my 
soaring spirit, God-beckoned, drag its soiled and devil- 
clutched wings backward until eternally befouled in 
the venomous mind of perchance the unutterable and 
hopeless supernatural corruption? Shall I mate 
myself in fleshly and loathed bonds, shall I yield into 
the souls of the condemned and densest brutes, 
receptacles of the accursed? The fonns, so to speak, 
into which nature empties its devil-offscourings. 

“For I believe in the immortal things—the sure 
things which underlie, and fashion, and use as a 
workman uses his material, and which make—far out 
of this nature—the meaningless shows of a world which 
is only trite in our man’s acceiptance of it. And which 
shows alone are the curse. As the feet of clay to 
the head of gold—sun-emblazoned—upon which feet 
of clay shall alone the divine image go! 

“ Defilement by touch—temporary debasement by 
contact—exterior personal mischief, I can efface, I 
can wash out in the sacred streams; the pure flows of 
the (save air) farthest separated, lightliest sifted matter. 
I can wash, and I can be again clean. But the for¬ 
bidden thing once eaten, once assimilated, once 
become of my blood, mingling the devil-element, 
flooding that, as it were, by hyperphysical world of 
magnetic atoms—centres of attraction and repulsion 
—which, philosophically, I know I am, with the very 
thick soul, the nourishing and producing medium of 
the beasts—that very densest, devil-massed matter 
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(by the immortal law), from which I am trying to 
escape. And my soul—which I thus make my Ixidy 
—is ruined, as by own signing of this Fiend-instrument, 
on and through the eternal roads of the inexpressible 
future—the everduring, everpassing-on To Be. And 
I groan—spiritually—deep down in the mountain 
pile of life scenes (Maia ); from extrication altogether 
from which (as false and evil), even from the whole 
Breadth of Life, as from its highest to its lowest, 
stage upon stage, grade upon grade, world upon 
world beyond calculation, do I supplicate, in prayers 
and in agonies, the Divine Master. For escape from 
this, and for the taking me unto himself, do I cease¬ 
lessly entreat, in his own unutterably wise time, the 
Lord of the Absolute. He who has elected Life as 
the medium, as the penance, as the purgatory, 
through which the immortal soul—through which all 
Comparison —shall purify back towards his Eternal 
and Perfect Throne. Otherwise, out of illusion, into 
rest from show, or into Nothingness! Into the 
Heaven of Notiiinone.ss I” 

And these beliefs, so altogether misunderstood and 
vilified, not that the believers were so irrational, but 
that their vituperators were incompetent; not that the 
language was wrong, but that it was rejected as 
a jargon by those only who (not knowing it) could not, 
of course, understand it; these are the points of the 
Hindoo creed which are so rashly and—in the philo¬ 
sophical sense—so courseh/ denounced. 

Do the denouncers limit the manifestations, and 
the methods of teaching, of the Deity? Are the 
great truths subject-matter for the settlement of 
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churches and chapels ? Can these unphilosophical 
objectors render reasons for their assent to the funda¬ 
mental points of their otvn Christian theology? Do 
they understand them? Are they thinkers sufficient? 
Are they rhapsodists adequate to grow alive to the 
holy mysteries ? 

Their common sense—so vaunted as all-equal— 
and their reason of the schools, break asunder, like all 
mathematics, like all measures, before abstractions, 
before the last truths. Methods and means fail when 
transported into a scene where the very mathematics 
—supposed the solidest among the things of the 
world—melt as into nothing! What shall become of 
measures and of measuring, there where both are 
impossible —where laws (any more than fonns) exist 
not—where the parade of arithmetical figures tliat 
should teach to the reason, disappear in the intuition 
which teaches aU without machinery to teach ? Com¬ 
prehend the great, evading, occult truths of your 
own creed; reconcile the (to common sense) contra¬ 
dictions of the religion which you, yourselves, avow 
—the beliefs by which you swear before the one 
Almighty God, whom, ui his various dispensations— 
Christian or heathen—we all worship; before in your 
blindness; in your prejudiced, in your mad assumptions 
without enquiry, in yoiu* so absurd taking for granted 
that this or that shall be so because you choose to 
make it so out, and before in your unreasoning 
passion you raise this pitifully weak, this only spiteful 
outcry against things which you do not understand— 
which you refuse to understand ! 

“ Know us, know our religion;—nay, look into 
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your own religion,” exclaims the Eastern—“before in 
yom’ convenient rage—in this your so su<ldenly- 
awakened zeal rather for the God of Gold than for 
the God of Poverty, of Suftering, and of Universal 
Pity; before with your fierce denunciations of our- 
time-out-of-mind ancient creeds—noise to hide con¬ 
fusion—you yell against that for which we, after all, 
are not to blame! But for whicli arraign Incalculable 
Time. 

“Charge our Teacher, the Immortal Time, with 
these things. Make the mute Anarch answer! Full 
of the centuries. Draw nearer to God, yourselves, 
rather than invoke destruction on us! 

“ If you will, yourselves, have nothing of philoso¬ 
phy, stand alone upon that brute force which shall— 
as it before hath done—make you material master 
so long as there is body for your body-laws to Avreak 
themselves through. Ask, in your sane moments, of 
yourselves—demand of your thinkers—of our religion, 
which we uphold as the most delicate truth, as the 
soundest and the ultimate ethics—that is, undeformed 
with its base earth-adjuncts, grown up, under world- 
rooted systems, in India, as time went on. What 
are these but as the dross of the jewel, the gro-ss 
weeds cumbering the spotless marble as it rises a 
palace-monument? Seek and ascertain if ours is 
not the highest, and the holiest, and the grandest, 
and the sublimest system of philosophy—this 
Buddhism—which the world ever saw I Identical 
in its basis even with the eternal foundations of 
your own Christian belief on your own side— 
purgation through sufiFering into glory. Question 
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—as is fit—with the urgency of a real matter of 
life and death, the unbiassed human intelligence, 
left free to itself to judge, and we anticipate your 
avowal. Yes, it shall indeed be that the old Indian 
revelation, the most ancient in the memory of man, 
is not alone the truth, but that it is the parent of 
your own nay, of all the truth of all consistent and 
philosophic creeds—truth of truth f 

God is not the God of the fashions of './orld- 
bcliefs, but of the possessed soul. He is ’ „ the God 
of Religions, but of the mute, bght occupied and killcd- 
to-this-frame-of-things adorer. The upward gazer, 
but not downward fashioner. The rapt soul raised to 
heaven, not the groper amidst the manners through 
which, and by which, to express the uneasy sense of 
the consciousness of the existence of a Heaven, and 
the desire to escape upwards to it!” 

And it is surprising how strikingly the inexpressibly 
ancient religious laws of the Gentoos accord with the 
prohibitive regulations of the Mosaic inspired code. 
Lying deep in the universal truths of things must be 
the cause which instituted certain matters as sins; 
which declared a range of pollutions, from which the 
easy-living, irreligious modems, piofess themselves 
standing free. 

But the question may well be asked. Are they 
indeed free, or only, in their degeneracy, and perhaps 
in their worse destiny, thinking themselves free? 
For the worlds are all before, and this mere unit of 
existence is of small comparative value. Are 
they indeed embmted, as it were, in their own 
ingenuity, and their mechanical “this world” laws? 
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Eating and drinking, back into tbeir own husks of 
life, 80 to speak, and not living them off with God! 

The following may seem an extraordinary position, 
but even modem philosophical researches into the 
phenomena of things, seem to demonstrate it as some¬ 
thing not to be instantaneously rejected. 

The old Buddhists—as equally as the ancient 
believers in the doctrine of the Universal Spiritual 

Fire_^held that Spirit Light was the floor or basis of 

all created things. The material side or complement 
of this Spiritual Light being Fire, into which element 
all things could lie rendered; and which (or Heat) 
was the motive of all things that are. Tliey taught 
that matter or mind—as the superflux—as the sum of 
sensations, or as natural and unreal shows of their 
various kinds—were piled, as layer on layer or tissue 
on tissue, on this immutable and immortal floor or 
groundwork of Divine Flame, the Soul of the World. 
That emotion, intensity, mind-a^tation, thought, 
according to the powers of the unit or the lifting 
heavenward:—or as the dots or dimples in the every 
flowmg onwave of being: were—to speak in the familiar 
sense—“ as impressions down,” perhaps through and 
through its covers, upon this living floor of spiritual 
flame. The escape of which was the magnetism— 
magnetism of the body: supersensual force, or 
miracle, of the spirit—which is the disclosure of and 
bond of the Universe, and the “ self-protest” of matter, 
jiemQnstratmg again back, as it were, towards its last 
Heaven or Rest. Which latter is the “non-irritation 
into matter,” or sublime “Non-Being” of the 
Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BEVELATIOH OP LIGHT AS THE FUlfDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE OP ALL MYTHOLOGIES. 

The revelation of light, in two species, natural and 
spiritual, and its conflict %vith the powers of darkness, 
is the fundamental principle of all the mythologies- 
It is the Indra, or Veeshnou, of the Hindoos, the 
Osiiis of the Egyptians, the Zeus of the Greeks, the 
Odin of the Scandinavians, and the Tang, or perfect 
substance of the Chinese. As the fiery darkness, in 
like manner, is represented by the opposition of 
Ahrimanes, of T\T)hon, of Pluto, of Loki, and, in the 
Chinese system, by the prmciple Ya, designating 
imperfect mutter. The analogy between the sun of 
this world and the rational light, on the one hand, 
and between materiality and mental dwknesa on the 
other, causes the connection between theology and 
cosmogony in all the ancient systems. And it is this 
perpetual comprehension of two ideas in one symbol 
that has ^ven rise to so much perplexity in the 
interpretation of the old fables. 

Of the solids composing this thing called world, 
and forming, as it were, the blocks, or stones, out of 
whose congruity, and arrangement, and disposal into 
beauty, into grandeur, and into sublimity, considered 
ill the one and the agreeable view; and into dis¬ 
composure, into alarm, and into horror, regarded in 
the other (the more natural perhaps; of the sounder 
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foundation and certainly the more immediate and 
ciigent, as fear comes out of body); and the more 
painful and least happy:—of the matter or 
bulk of this phenomenon (solid though it be) 
of the world, there are varieties of which neither 
can we see the first nor the last. Richness, variety, 
abundance, prevail where the heated forces are most 
livelily at work. Matter becomes harsh, stringent, 
self-denying, economic (and, as it were, leaden), as 
cold hath more to do with it. All the sentimentally 
sensible or abstract qualities, too, subside as fervour 
fails with them. The evolvement out of the lower 
and lower bases, or floors, or leaves of life become 
less special, less distinct. To borrow a phrase from 
another sense, less “ loud,” as infinitely less affluent 
or wealth-creating (growing out of its very increase), 
as the heats diminish in dealing with them. Glory, 
grandeur, beauty, power grow and intensify as 
that hand upon nature, called lieat, closes the firmer, 
holds the more continuously and grapples the fiercer. 
In the fierce heats of the heat-anvil come out the 
glow and the colours of the great artificer’s work of 
the overpoweringly splendid creation. In the multi- 
plyingly coloured flumes of the tropical heat, glow- 
out, and grow, (the intenser and intenser out of its 
own restlessly eager getting,) all the grand special 
things, all the brilliant utter-birth, all the glorious 
worlds of coloiu- out of colour, of agitated and 
populous light, out of light, out of the several spread 
rays. And of the solid things which evolve to be 
spun into ideas of them through the loom of man’s 
apprehension, the trodden machinery to work of which 
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comes out of the sarnie things, to him, as senses— 
making the man that outside—we find the solidest 
show of matter, called metals. In a ton of which 
may be a whole world (compressed) of that thing 
falsely called space, because, with our rough means 
of dipping, we cannot, as it were, lap the infinitesi¬ 
mally fine water out of it. Marbles, the stones of 
their various broods,’* with their many-sparkling 
and coruscant tears, called jewels; the flints with 
their waving veins and lam’mated, glancing, and onyx¬ 
like nodes or nodules, and lime or marl clots; and 
the cleaving, hard-skinned minerals, with their struck 
fractures (which will, not part save with the forceful 
clip, slicing their, so to speak, iron-grey, and gravel¬ 
like golden, and bistre-brown, and raw-red flushes): 
—all the rocks and spires of the world, and the vein- 
work, tree-like net of metals, wandering, like nerves, 
or the rudimentary “nerve-matter,** through the 
Telluric body, are the solidest, firmest display of that 
foundation-floor, called matter. The deeper in density 
that nothing material can be supposed deeper than 
them; the proof of the bulk of them, or their fiercest 
atomical clinging-together, being that opposite of 
airiness and the sum of all world-powers, weight. 

Now this word, weight, signifies that, of the 
world, you have enough ot it. bince, if there were 
nothing of it, or of the clinging and holding-together, 
and grasping of matter, called gravity, the fine 
world of this clever sense-thiiig, called man, would 
evolve, so that there should be nothing of it, or of him, 
left. The whole tightly-wound chain flying off into 
that widely-starting circle that, to the destruction ol 
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mathematics, should settle not even into arc^ but 
fling farthest into ever-hopeless straight line! The 
very mathematics come out of the contraction in 
idea, and are no more, and have no more reality than 
those ideas already—and long ago settled in the past 
philosophically thoughtful ages, when men were heirs 
into supernatural God-thought—found out to be 
nothing. This illustration will subsidiarily serve to 
show that, out of mathematics, man can have no ideas. 
And that, as mathematics are only found in the 
making of a world, and that, as they arc impossible 
upwards and off from a centre, or a law which makes 
itself, neither mathematics, nor the world which 
they make, can be true. Any other than in the 
mere show of the making. No farther true, we 
mean, than the thing itself, or in the downward force 
into sense to “make the making.” Out of the 
revolvement of the world, and the tight-drawing of 
the senses into conviction, spring-back—liberating 
from the force upon them—the contractive and con¬ 
strictive thoughts into “straight line.” And there¬ 
fore—since line, even in the mathematical sense, is 
only contmuity and not figure—into “non-being.” 
M'’e get not the bend, so to speak, to make a world. 

The densest and thickest things are the metals and 
stones. These graduate in heaviness, and have more 
and more of weight as there is more and more, in them, 
of tight-clinging adhesion. Next come the earths and 
marls, the atoms of which are held farther and farther 
apart, and which have that between to keep them, as it 
were, at arm s length. These are the easier wrought, 
with lesser force, as there is the less exertion necessary 
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to roll their masses of atoms, as it were, over and over. 
Then come the fibrous matters, which have growth 
coming out of them; and which, out of themselves, 
evolve certain motived demonstrations, which we 
recognise as something other than dead, undesigning 
matter. 

Growth is, indeed, a strange thing. What is it 
but the evolution of invisible, deeplying, and undis- 
coverable worlds, urging up from somewhere, through 
a point, as smoke will issue firom a vent ? And using 
this world (on the other side and to the things in 
it) as a medium of display, panoramic space, to be 
sketched over with figures. Wliat is growth but a 
universe of passage on to another “ elsewhere,” which 
other “ elsewhere” the growth takes and passes up 
into when we miss it out of this ? Underneath, and 
before this, are floors of things which are only ml yet 
as being not yet possible to our sense of them. We 
catch them in their passage, when they fall under the 
motive laws which make them to us, and make us in 
making them. We say that they are not when we, only, 
can know nothing of them. And we declare that 
they are extinct, when they have merely sunk, as 
under our horizon, or gone like our own experiences 
of the past years. "WTiich yet are, though we have 
passed on and left them behind. As we pass tlrrough 
rooms, or leave objects, on either hand, as we go a 
Journey under the morning, afternoon, or evening 
lights, which, each, has sentiments and glories of its 
own', as well say of ships out of sight, that they are 
not because we see them not. Man’s life is only his 
entourage. All else is as unsound as any other fable 
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which he causes only to exist in his lying belief, and 
this is l)egotten only of the false thing upon itself. 

Solid, unliving things increase only by aggregation. 
Nought is added out of other worlds (that is growth). 
All conies out of this. The mountain is only an 
of stony parts. The sea is only an in¬ 
crease of more and more water. But living things, 
whose means of elimination out of other worlds into 
this world is articulation, and, in the higher range of 
living matters, organs, or machinery, of getting from 
elsewhere—obtaining from other places than here in 
this given quantity of matter, called world—really win 
in their own self-generating;—being as the hinge on 
which both worlds turn. That world of the visible 
and that world of the invisible—in mutual comple¬ 
ment and flowing into. Wliat is water but the solid 
matter whose particles are so much farther and farther 
started asunder, and yet not struck so wide as to have 
the affinity sundered ? In waves, the fine matter rolls 
over in mechanical, wheel-like revolvement. And the 
shining-up of it is the presentment of a solid surface. 
The electric, and still material ocean, holds all the 
infinitesimal particles in suspense. Further and further 
off, in the consideration of this dense thing, matter, 
and of still greater and greater tenuity, that is, atom¬ 
winnowing ; still no more than (to us and our senses, 
which are we”) the “ point Avithout parts and mag¬ 
nitude, the invisible spirit (still matter, although we 
are altogether incapable of it), comes the air, into 
which all matter escapes when we pursue it at the 
farthest, and drive it through the confines of our 
own world into that next. An elsewhere in which. 
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when we say things are extinct, they have only taken 
refuge—flying to it as their next house. 

Now this Elsewhere must be that containing all 
life next off this life, and be to us a life immortal, and 
the thing—as being beyond everj^thing of us—divine, 
and taking in all to be supposed. 

And farther. It has been the desire of man, in 
all ages, to penetrate to this something outside of him. 
It will never do to say that, by no trying, can we 
know it, and that we have nothing to do with it. A 
man, in his civilisation, might just as well express dis¬ 
regard concerning the next house in which he is to live. 
Though not come, it is to come. Though we have, at 
this present time, our o\vn house about us, there will 
be another house, when we are out of this, in which 
we must still be. Now, in fact, the character of this 
other house, as it is to be so much more a lasting one, 
is of infinitely more consequence than the house in 
which man at present is. And which, as he knows all 
about and is familiar with, he takes no farther heed 
of. No farther heed of, than in regard of the due 
preparation and having at hand as of the “oil” indis- 
pensable to its maintenance, in order that, in the 
matter of his lamp, all doors may be shut against that 
possible and insupportable risk, the being left in the 
dark! 

This carelessness about a present, and anxiety as to 
the oncoming lodging, is natural to the mind of man. 
Which ever seizes nothing of the present, but cease¬ 
lessly projects upon a future which, as it is uncertain, 
is therefore of the highest interest. So thought the 
Egyptians, who gave tliemselves almost altogether up 
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to the thoughts of another life;—whose chief care, 
and most constant thought, was about the place in 
which they were hereafter to lie;—whose whole mind 
ran upon their sepulchre. This is as the answer to 
their gloomy philosophy. 

It is clearly men’s interest, if it were possible, and 
being so satisfied as they are with their present 
domicile and fearful of change (perhaps for the worse, 
only supposedly for the better), that their present 
habitation should be tlieir whole, last, and only house. 
We cheerfully resign all the beautiful promises for the 
future, argue men in their secret minds (though no 
man dare to clothe his thoughts in words, even to his 
most intimate and reliable friend);—we will give up, 
and be glad to do so, all our hope—which we, as 
hypocrites, only call hope ; accusing ourselves of sins 
for form’s sake, and, as it were, to “ do the decent 
thing—(as if we could deceive God I)—we wdll hand 
back the speculation about a future life other than and 
out of this pleasant body, if we could be guaranteed 
that there should be absolutely nothing for us when 
we fall asleep and pass unknowingly. And that, 
wlien we come to an end, there should be an end. 
Shakespeare, in Hamlet’s converse with himself upon 
this subject, has embodied the whole story of man’s 
secret thinking in regard of the keeping himself here. 
Utterly a coward, if he could be given back his dreads 
by that watching Exterior Power, he would willingly 
bargain for a fall of the curtain upon the drama of his 
life; and want—nay, desire there not to be, by any 
means—an after “rise,” and a next-coming act. In 
his great, mean selfishness—so base, so unhopeful, and 
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SO untrustful is his nature—man would rather end 
where he might end. And, having had his fill, or as 
much as he could contrive to realise, of his pleasures 
and his profits—nay, of his life of breath in this body, 
and of the motion of his limbs and of the treats of his 
senses—close his account, and say. Here let all end, 
since my known world ends! Let me be of the future 
as not of it, and let there be no farther me —to take 
the chances of that me ! In short, with Ophelia would 
he say:— 

“ I know lokat I am. But I know mi what I may 

her 

And that, as the character of that which I may be 
must, of necessity, be chance:—aye, though even nine- 
teen-twentieths of that chance shall be prosperous and 
profitable to me!—yet, for the sake of that little 
nineteen to one-twentieth, will I give up all my other 
numerous and over-balancing chances, and be content 
—^nay, happy—to be put a stop to, and to be no more 
I. No more a unit to be carried over as into the next 
folio of figures, and to be bandied amidst the chances 
of subtraction, multiplication, addition and division, 
making the four kingdoms of that “ overleaf” world 
of arithmetic, or of the future. So little will we trust 
God. 

And yet, here we act with the clear light of the 
best reason. Here we act with common-sense. The 
above argument is the soundest that can be adduced 
by the safest and the mightiest in his truths and his 
statistics, Accountant-General. Nothing shall exceed 
it by the rule of square. But what are your truths 
and your conclusions? There they are; perfect; not 
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to be contradicted; the most comfortable, and secure, 
and consolatory. Men, walking upon these lines of 
exactness, upon these solidly-true laws, would live a 
thousand years, or as long as they like. The world 
has been busy making rules for the world, ever since 
the world began. And yet, in all great objects, it is 
none the better for them. For what is there that, in 
a single word, tumbles all the top, upsets this whole 
network of proper things—this built-work of econo¬ 
mics, striking its foundations so deep down in essen¬ 
tial world’s-truth ? \Yhat is there, that, imported 
into this microcosm of man, is, to tliat microcosm, and 
(in it) the whole spring that sets the puppets playing, 
in their own little world, as in an independent world ? 
Men recognising the machinery, and thinking it their 
oivn, and of themselves, though God (the outside 
contnver) has supplied it all ? It is this fancied state 
of the self-sitting (at the centre) to tlie machinery, 
and It IS the apparent meddling and the making with 
It, the supposed necessity of acting, and the felt (as 
far as man feels) necessity of acting. In other M ords, 

It IS the imagined Free-Will, through wliicli Deity 
works, raising np, i,, man’s mind, the conviction of 
responsibility Avliich (as far as his being extends) is 
undoubtedly responsibility; but certainly is respon¬ 
sibility no farther than it. 

What is there that contradicts, and sets at nought, 
all of the world—all the work of the world ? World- 
work as, from its guards and sureties, to defy tlie very 
non-agreeing Exterior Powers (meanwhile shakin<r 
the head at it) to break it up. Wliy, the poor little 
flord is \olition; without whicli the whole moves 
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not. And, in that W ill of Man, the Archangels have 
their lever, whereby they shall topple all his most 
conceited, loftiest, and most architecturally fashioned 

and solidest world’s-buildings, and hurl them:_his 

mathematical webs, or his Babel—and him, their 
spinner and maker, outside, again, into the huge, 
pitiless, and know-nothing Unknown. Volition is as 
the little trap through which pass the strings to the 
hand that moves the puppets. It is as the little brass- 
hook in the head of all of them. Therefore man 
does (somewhat frequently) not the things which, by 
his own wise world-laws, he ought to do, and that 
most are expected of him. In fact, he does other 
things, and not the things which he meant. Which 
former things are of God. Upon his chalked lines of 
proposal, God, through man’s will, walks the proposer 
as the Disposer. Volition asks not conduct out of 
man’s book, but man accepts it against himself be¬ 
cause he cannot help it. Imported that chance, iu 
the affairs of the world, which works through the 
human volition (which thinks it acts whUe it is acted), 
all the world-laws, and all men’s laws, are changed* 
and Ave are, all, that outside which writes the Avorld* 
though we think ourselves the pen. We are indeed 
as pens, writing ourselves, in the hands of God. 

The passions, affections, the bias, whim and un¬ 
accountable wildness of man, his caprices and his 
contradictions, make havoc of all his fine-balanced 
laws. If man Avere a pendulum, he Avould beat true 
seconds. But he has a knob of brass—self-moving— 
in his head. And it is seized with strange Avhirasies 
of going. The brass kn<Ab plays the true time on the 
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wires of the world. That which we see, in after 
years, as absurd, but, at the time, thought the per- 
fectest sense; that which one could not avoid doing, 
because we gratified ourselves, and “ did oureelves" 
in doing it—^was the play or action of the unseen 
Power, working to an end of which we gathered not 
an idea, nor which end we can see, now. But which 
was assuredly the true end. Hut which, beyond all 
doubt, could not have been any other. We are 
moved, whether we like it or not. We do those 
things which are appointed, because we cannot do any 
other. It is by the shutting-out of the sight of other 
things, that we do the one thing. Because we are it 
for a time. With all to alanu, with all to avert, with 
all to warn, with all to deter, with all to render it 
just the very thing which we should not do, why do 
we a thing? Why, when it is against reason and 
common-sense, and world’s laws, and opposed to the 
proprieties of the world, and of us;—why, when there 
is everything against it, do we enter upon anything ? 
Simply because, like a ship, we answer the Hand 
which is upon our helm. Just because we obey a 
universal spiritually magnetic law, which is not only 
“ itself,” but us, also. Just because, in short, we are 
true to ourselves. Thus we discover ourselves as 
machines, mistaking that unknown thing, which acts 
in us, for ourselves. Thus we find that our bodies 
are only walking shows. Wliile the exemplification 
.of the great outside life is, only, we. That, in fact, we 
are that great oviside, found for itself. 

These things are difficult to understand. But they 
are the basis of the mysticism of the East. Very 
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frequently, when we condemn assertions, made in the 
philosophy of the mystical Orientals, as preposterous, 
it is, in most numerous instances, ourselves only that 
are foolish in mistaking the true thing for which the 
sophists contend. If we were to find ourselves time 
to examine the nice distinctions, and the subtle state¬ 
ments, of the ancient arguers, we should continually 
find that, in the first place, we could not contradict, 
and, in the next, that we must admit positions which, 
at the first consideration of them, are altogether incon¬ 
ceivable. If men are too occupied either to attend at 
all to it, or to take any pains to acquire notions of 
philosophy, they should be content to take matters a 
little upon trust, and to leave abstruse questions in the 
custody, and to the interpretation, of those accustomed, 
by long habit, to them. They should, at least, respect 
those who, by no particular seeking of their own other 
than in the natural bias towards them, but simply 
through the natural gift, have devoted abounding time 
to the examination of evading, but the only reliable 
truths. 


o 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PHILOSOPHIC INQUEST INTO MATTER. 

Granting that the querist seeks to pierce and to 
penetrate through all solid nature until he comes 
fairly out at the other side, as it were. Having de¬ 
tected and got behind nature, and seen it on the 
other side, he wll have come upon nothing. He 
will, then, have transcended through all the known, 
and volatilised himself “ into no soul.” He is told 
that there is a substratum in which all things inhere, 
and without which things cannot be even supposed. 
And he has resolved to conquer down to this occult, 
slipping something—perpetually evading him (in his 
pursuit of it), of sense. Nature will seem to perform 
a certain mocking dance (in a circle) around him, in 
order, as with her laughter, to baffle his determined, 
and, at last, his desperate efforts. Brcakmg through; 
to escape out of her embrace is impossible. The ring 
of shows will spin its delusions around him, per¬ 
petually making him as the centre, and keeping him, 
for his own sake—that is, for his existence sake—as 
the middlemost point. The wheeling panorama, above, 
below, and on either hand, encloseth him. And 
seeketh always to make him the centre of itself. It 
revolveth with incredible swiftness. If, in his force, 
he breaks the immediately outer-to-him circumvolve- 
ment:—if he, even, shall dive deeper and deeper (in 
his mind-power) through these fractured rings, they 
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close only, the next instant, before him the tighter, in 
order that he may be, hirrutelf, maintained. And his 
extrication becomes all the more a difficult matter 
as his constant day’s experiences drive him farther 
down into themselves. So long as he is man, he 
must move encumbered Avith these sensual rings. Each 
is of a kingdom of experiences. Baser, and denser, 
and more and more of earth-thickness as he is more 
of the world—owns more and more of the solid, of 
the materially true, and of the every day, common- 
place-undoubtedness, the more he is man, the less he is 
other than man. As the less is he other than a machine. 

But, in his search after this hard thing, matter, he 
takes the earth, and he still the finer and finer pulve* 
rises it. He gains in quantity what he loses in mass. 
He moves from the one—the unity— solid, to the 
number parts. He has, now, quantity, but not solidity. 
Forms have changed, but there is nothing other than 
there was before. As it were, he has only changed 
the boards of his floor, but he has not reached his 
floor. He sets to work upon the departments of 
nature. He determines to submit all the machinery 
about him to trial. He resolves to pursue this flying 
thing, matter, and to tear the mask from before its 
ever-evading face. He will conjure this Phantom into 
his man’s circle, and bid it speak. 

He fells the trees; he reaps his harvests; he plucks 
his flowers; he tears the larger and the lesser plants 
from the bosom of their mother. Earth; he rives the 
spiring, knotty trunks; he splits the scarcely wedgeable 
blocks; he loosens and tumbles fragments from the 
rugged, hoary mountain-side; he digs up the metal- 
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ore, and he strikes it with his instruments of striking, 
to get out of it that final binding thing, of which he is 
told, called matter, and to lay the secret creature 
bare. So that he may have it face to face with him. 
But what—after all—does he effect in these opera¬ 
tions? What is that result for which all the world 
clamours? In his acts of piecemeal separation he has 
only multiplied^ instead of reduced. He has only 
exerted farther and farther outwards, when the task 
which he has set himself has been to work farther and 
farther inwards. Matter is still unchanged. 

He examines things, and thinks about things, to 
see if he can discover the occult means of their com¬ 
position :—to spy into the secret laboratories of nature, 
and to find out in what manner she has been fluent— 
and what she has at the heart of all. He urges, in 
some fashion, to light upon the secret of her wheels. 
In what manner she has hardened her waves—closed 
up her walls—shut out the seeker from that last and 
ultimate thing on which is irdaid all —on which is 
painted all—according to his own philosophies. Which 
are the very philosophies that we deny have any 
foundation. For they have only come out of him. 

The fibrous substances have intertwined and woven 
up themselves. They cling in lines. They twist in 
ropy convolution. They lay together, they spire 
together. Theirs is a brotherhood of affinities in 
which the fibrous lines shoot parallel. In the knots 
and cross-winding still is the force direct, though 
circumvolved. This is the manner in which the trunks 
of trees slowly labour up;—the slower, the higher, 
and the more enduring they become. The stems of 
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the lighter trees start the more saliently—boast a 
freer, fresher, and the livelier growth. A parallel 
radiation takes place in the form of branches. A 
thinning, and dividing, and alternating of the vital 
force. An insinuating, and winding, and veinwork- 
development, as it were, carrj'ing about the blood 
in the guise of sap. The tree-like current, elec¬ 
trically spreads, in the medium of the thin air, by a 
like (though an opposite) process to the multiplication 
and spreading of the dense and solid metal-veins in 
the lighter and less compressed fields of the earths, 
and in the kindred, but less resplendently close, 
medium of the stones. A finer network, as a finer 
and more delicate microcosm, are the vascular tissues 
and the vegetable webs of the leaves of trees and 
plants, from the close-packed buds where lie, folded, 
little green kingdoms of expansion, and of winning, out 
of new states, in the times, as yet, not. As yet not, 
at least, to them. 

The flowers are expansions;—fibrous “feelings,” 
as it were, of the highest and lightest;—vegetable 
crystallisation (if there could be—at least explainable 
in words—such form in nature); yielding the life of 
themselves, as perfume, agreeable to human sense. 
For the lower animals have no sense of the odour of 
flowers, or, perhaps, have an anti-sympathetic and 
repellant one. The superflux, and spreading, and 
beauty of the fibrous, electric coating of the world, 
intensifying, in the hidden gift, into starlike radiation; 
into flights of microscopically beautiful—natural Jire- 
worh, if we may use so bold and strange a figure to 
express flowers. The beautiful forms of flowers, their 
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SO happy arrangement and disposition, their graceful 
curls, bells, and pendants; their spots, stars, dots, 
fringes, and ornaments; their shades, touches of 
bloom, varyings of texture; their glancing, dropping 
or hanging, waving, birth, life, and death; rising, 
spreading, radiating, unfolding, evolvement, seeding, 
disintegration or falling to pieces, are the triumph of 
the instinct-life; of fecimd, almost over-living matter, 
worked-up and manufactured-up—if we may intro¬ 
duce such a word—as if by fairy hands, into glory. 

The flowers are the children of the fields; the 
miniature populace of the kingdoms of the woods, 
and the lawns, and the hollows. They are the last 
settlements and resolutions of the unseen, microscopical, 
electric world-force:—as the golden fringe to the great 
purple pall of matter. What their colours—apart from 
the inappreciably delicate alfcctions of the eye that 
sees them, of the intelligence that finds tliem in its 
sense-feeling—are, who shall discover? What b their 
perfume but the infinitesimally minute dissipation of 
themselves?—their more powerful, or the weaker, 
according to the atmospherical conditions, generation 
of themselves? their steady breathing, tranquil in the 
quietness of nature? What is the scent of these 
multicoloured, inexpressibly beautiful, fairy flocks of 
flowers—these chaliceil troops—this jewellery of the 
great fiery'-gold summer—these squadrons of glitter¬ 
ing daylight torches?—if they, the torches, could be 
so borne and be so innumerous I Wiat, we reiterate— 
in the sense of the arch-chembts of the Paracelsian or 
Rosicrucian school—is the perfume of flowers, but 
their slow', unfiory combustion ?—or decay, or death. 
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perhaps—in the vital heats. Flatneless, in the accep¬ 
tation of sense, to realise jkane, and, yet, flame, of its 
kind, to other gifts to find it ? Burning, into dissipa¬ 
tion, in other sense than that mere human sense, which 
makes heat (as felt by man) its measure and the means 
of its detection. For perceived heat is only emluiionf 
as passing through man’s method of knovdng it. 

Physical heat—by which we mean fiery heat—and 
moral heat, are not so dissimilar as people suppose. 
The heat of the mind is a forceful agitation, akin to 
the real material heat. Since it dissipates, and forces 
objects apart, and into new forms. But it has no 
flame, whereby the bodily eye shall descry it. And 
we are fools if we limit things by our bodily senses, 
which are nothing, except in the things intended for 
them. The things of the mind may have their spiritual 
flame. The glory of the mind may be a glory of 
light, just as world’s things burn in real fire, and as 
material objects shine in “eyelike" light. Both being, 
after all, only agitations. The one real, to the body’s 
regard; the other, just as real to another power, 
unknown of sense;—namely, the sight of the soul. 

Flowers are the best proof of the gracefulness, and 
beauty, and innate splendour of the possibilities of 
matter. For they are its culmination; the highest it 
can do—the most it can effect—towards the light, 
refined, beautiful, and tlie perfect. It is the attenua¬ 
tion and glory, through the fr^lity, as it were, of the 
spirits of matter:—this starring, and spotting, and 
speckling in the light-woven outer spheres, or media., of 
matter, or of “ mass-sympathy to itself.” Flowers are 
as the breaking of nature into beauty—like a daybreak. 
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And are not men TaLn—and^ indeed, philosophcri 
wrong—in tnlking diiH thing gravimion, or gravity, 
or w'eight, aa a thing real ? They ought to know that 
it is only tmuLmrfJt'x* fnfuifKUhjf. TJiiii thiii uttnwtiim 
is only the retiohing-out of niattcr^-ns with anus—to 
embrocc itself. That weight is only a iiicre figment; 
and that we only mistake the nnivetaal taJan^ into 
iL^!j to tffp out fAtf eu£n</t^tbe ^eaving-np of itself— 
the spreading of ruauer—die magneticbecause 
ytiu cannot Ihnist in anything between—for a some¬ 
thing of itself. Gravity in the inaisting grasp of the 
real, to itnidf Out of it, is generated a world. It is 
the dosing together, ej;ce|ii for that other thing— 
iHon» ^ ttjtclf—hi prevent. I n short, gnivity is universal 
magnetic attraction: there being no such thing m 
weight. Gravity is tho cltx'kwork of the world, 
Graxity U as the chart on which the world is written. 

The clinging-Lugclherj, iiiid tlte hohl—no tight— 
thfli matter has of iuelf, is to be insinuated into un¬ 
loosing, or melted, or untwined, or strunk out and 
overcome, if we would take this world, ns it were, to 
pieces, and difiOc:>ver what secret evading tiling it is 
that makes it. And that it has behind. 

\\ e must set to work, with oiir nnntem}', not to 
discover fomituion, for that we know already in 
chemistry, geology, and all I he other kindred 
“making-up,” real and sensible sciences, but to get at 
the soul—-if wc so am. Tliif, indeed, has ever been 
the aim of the greatest philosopher!), up to whose 
lalaiuta—as serranta of them—all theotherqueiists of 
nature worked. Thence came the exalted name, 
Alchemist—as the prince, or master, or arch-jiriest 
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cf diciuisis. Halving exhausted all the dt^paiiinenta 
of natural plillt^uopliy—having put by, as it were, into 
murnor)^, and searched through m cspemuctit all that 
could be told iu the accuinulalittn of the chemists or 
the aiiauiTuista of matter—the grand niosteindiemist, 
or Alelmruisl, gathered up all the figures, tts we may 
«uy, into and worked products of dieiu. Seeing, 
as it were, the consuumiated and immorbil beauty, and 
the great truths, and the hypematurol laws in the 
wondrous building. The oornponem pai ts, or fmg* 
mciits, or stones of which the meaner artists and 
merely mechnnical workers (as builders to him, ilie 
architect) gathered up paiiiatakiiig, though unknow¬ 
ingly, for liiH liivine dealing—^his magical and dis¬ 
believed (of men) handling of them. 

The Philosophers *' Stone" we, perhaps, believe 
to Mieau the magic mirror, or translucent spirU-secuig 
crystal, in wbicb impo^sible'Secming things ore dis¬ 
closed. The or universal dissolvent, ft 

tniusmuting clement, the dmr wlto or a pow*cr of 
general regeneration, magical mcana in their widest 
seusc—ft ciipacity to deal with the materials of nature 
mi til quite contrar}' things are evolved of them 
every plume of iin]K)ssihk knowledge has lieei) ossiuned 
of these philosophers. That soon, outside of our 
material nature, the grand Itghla begin to shine, was 
their aigumenl. But by the vulgar tlieir nccomplish- 
menta were suspected as the forbidden golden keys of 
the very Ueasure-house in which lie the miaina of 
unlocking the gates to the immortol knowledge. 

We, with the otlier ItiiniateriaHats, hold that tiiis 
stH-ret and unknown thing which makes the world, is 
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only the law which makes it. We dispense with, and 
deny, all medium, or matter, or occult substance in 
which, and on which, things are to be. And which 
is to be compoimded-up and spelt out of, to make 
them. We hold, metaphysically, that there is no 
such thing as matter. That it is a mere miserable, 
unsound-of-mind, poverty-stricken, childish figment, 
conjured up out of the incapacity of men’s thinkings. 
We maintain that that which on indisputable evidence 
—the contrary of it being contradiction, or madness, 
or impossibility, or, worse than impossibility (because 
impossibility and something else)—cannot be, is to be 
rejected with indignation and opprobrium, expelled 
with laughter, met with the anger at an attempted 
deceit, as not, in any w.ay, being. We consider the 
world as made only as a thing in the acceptance of it 
in the imconsciousness of the senses; as furnished in the 
life in which it is only found. And we take that uncon¬ 
sciousness as the true man’s state and the true world, 
the man being then not himself, but just the things out¬ 
side of him. To take away which, would be to take him. 

In this sense—and we believe it is the true—man’s 
life is as a continual dream, no way worthier than any 
other dream. No more a thing than a picture. And 
human as any life is nothing other than made in itself^ 
and out of the vividness of the sense-things. In these 
sense-things man is, and he and they (or the identity) 
are only vivid, that is, real, and—in seeming— alL, as 
they come out, and are the produce, of the exertion 
of the bodily faculties, or the man. No more true 
and substantially real, we repeat, than the sleep- 
dreams in which the man (out of this life) leads all 
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sorts of lives. And sound lives, too, in their way, 
apart from the life of his body, which is mechanism!— 
and no less true, committed to other balances to be 
weighed. The memory of the past years, the flitting 
of objects, the things recalled in our world of bygones, 
is—carefully looked-at, and abstractedly looked-at— 
of the same stuff as are dreams. We mean, that that 
which we call our real life is a panorama in us, that is 
“ supposedly” out of us. But, in the world, we, of 
course, admit real world. 

Endeavour to recall a place, or person, seen in the 
past, and we find the image much of the same 
difficult, unlike, shadowy, and unbelieved character 
as the tilings of dreams. All that makes memory 
consistent, and a real chain of things, is the infinite 
linking of small sensations, down from the particular 
large or little matter remembered, to this moment 
present. It is a long telegraphic, where the signals 
are caught up from one idea to the other. The links 
of the long chain, in memory, are temporarily lost 
hold of, and the two ends are that only wliich 
connects. Like, too, as of the telegraph, it is only 
the sender and receiver that are in communication. 

We cannot tell wherefore, or how, we recognise, 
in the world, a face long lost sight of. But the recall 
of it is effected, and in an instantaneously unconscious 
act of magic command and instant show in answer, 
after, perhaps, one or two very wide, and dreamlike, 
and baffled enforcements, or striking on the outside 
world of figures, resemblances, and objects, ordering 
the particular slinking idea forth 1 The revival is as 
that of a mere dream. And the face of a forgotten. 
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or not-thought-of person, as it were, is shown up in 
the magic-lantern of our memory, as caught, or 
observed, or printed at a particular moment of past 
time to us. Respecting the whole scene of which we 
can give no account, other than that it was something 
which struck us from the most trifling, dreamlike, and 
absurd reason, perhaps, in the world- It is as in a 
dream-glance that we remember most things, when we 
are not soliciting forcibly towards them. And, in 
exercising our attention, we bring in the faculties of 
the mind, and therefore a portion of our body’s 
history, in common experience. Places and things 
remembered are not the places and things. Nothing 
like them.' They pale and retire off like a phantom. 
They become merely a picture. They are inconsistent 
and absurd—they seem to swim—when sought to be 
put at any distance from us for the purpose of being 
examined, by themselves, in the mind’s view, and 
struck from association in the non-essential to life, 
analysis. Let our reader try at this sort of curious per¬ 
sonal experiment. Taking out an Idea from its world 
of association, let him endeavour to examine its face 
steadily by itself, so that he may know his friend again. 
He will experience a singular and new effect of the 
mind-optics, which will let in abundance of suggestion 
towards this apparently—but only apparently—inex¬ 
plicable dogma of the metaphysical non-reality of 
things. Let it be always remembered that the thinker 
must, in every instance, extricate himself from these 
things, before—out of them—he can see them as 
“clothes”—now nothing—out of which he has stepped. 
In them, they are real enough, and full of purpose 
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enough, to everybody. It is the chains that make the 
prisoner. Out of them the man is not held. 

Other than in their necessity of seeming to us, 
things are not. Philosophical analysis proves that 
this must be so. Just as there is no time out of the 
clock that measures it. 

If the views, and if the things in dreams had the 
same bodily organs—for they have organs of their 
own—in other words, a sky to their world—to take 
them up; the same mechanism to make sense out of 
them, the same magic-lantern sort of apparatus in 
which to catch shows, and to cause them to remain 
as in the life-body, what is there to prevent them 
being as real, and as true, as the matters in this 
every day world? Time and Space being things 
necessary for man, seem, to us, to be the cause 
(and almost, if not all, the cause) of the difference. 
The lower animals have no Time and Space, but only 
an intuition in the place of both. In other words, 
they move as in the assurance and certainties of 
dreams, where all is, because it is, and nobody 
questions—nor is there anybody to question! How 
we should seem to the animals is, indeed, a strange 
thouglit. But speculation on this head, just now, 
would lead us out of our way. Infinitely more lies 
under this, though, than is supposed. 

We will show that it is only this Time, and this 
Space, (which every thinker knows to be nothing,) 
that make the world. And surely if that which 
makes a thing be nothing, the thing must be nothing. 

Strike out all the spaces and the stops of a page 
of type, and get some sense out of it! Yet there 
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are the letters, and there is the sense, if you import 
but one condition into it. Time is necessar}' to 
measure man out. But a man in dreams is a non¬ 
natural man. And his dreams l>eing not necessary 
to him, and nothing of him as man, he—though the 
things may be real—has no time in them. Tlierefore 
are they as the unspaced page of type. Things 
without sense—a huddle of letters;—with reference 
to the sense of language—only to laugh at! 

Nature never gives that and more. It never does 
that which is unnecessarv. It first does the thins. 
Now Time and Space are indispensable to man. 
They make him. And he cannot be made without 
them. But, as man is not man in the dream-slate, 
and as that world of dreams—however true it may be 
to itself—has no truth in the world of man’s cer¬ 
tainties, and has nothing to do with his life, it being 
altogether irregular and anomalous, a miracle, and 
something eke, therefore Time and Space could be 
of no value and meaning in it, as not being wanting 
to make it:—the man being not to be made in it. 
And, therefore, they are not there. And it is this 
wery fact of Time and Space being taken out of it, 
that alone makes the absurdity of dream-lifei That 
being wse and real enough to the sleeper, if recalled 
at all, (which it is very rarely,) being mad, and wild, 
and of no sigmficance—save through feelings which 
he imports—sometimes a perplexing, and, yet, unac¬ 
countable cargo—into his day-state—to the fully- 
awake man, with his, then, new—but his true, because 
he has a body and senses—world, come about him 
so welcomely again! 
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And there is absurdity in the popular thoughts 
about dreams. As they are so common^ nobody 
enquires about them. And nature, doubtless, meant 
them (in the low phases through which this world 
passes) not to be understood commonly, in order that 
the world’s business should not be interfered with, or 
interrupted. Rightly looked at, that veil which 
hangs over to-morrow is a direct miracle. For the 
future must be just as distinct, just as much already 
acted, just as much a matter settled and accomplished, 
just as much past, as the real past. Day by day, the 
veil of the Riture is lifted by the Power outside us. 
A}id we ham walked on into “ next days." A farther and 
farther “ pair of houses,” on each side, as it were, we 
have “ come parallel to,” as our spiritual feet have 
stept, or obtained, to us more and more—a day’s 
instalment—out of that shadowy sti'eet of the 
“morrow.” But the “ whole street” is there, at this 
moment, disclosed to anodier sight. Tliough we, 
only, are aware, in our own bodily knowledge, of 
our achieved portion of it. 'Tlius, .of real, time, man 
gains not a jot. Nothing of the future is made for 
him. It is all there, though he does not know it. 
The pavement is spread for him, though, step by 
step, he has his own flags. And all his accidents are 
there waiting for him. Visorred ministers whose 
ghostly beavers are only to be lifted, and the sight of 
them as a human face, to be disclosed, when he 
steps up face to face with them. His events are 
there, though he must come up to them, for them to 
arise as monuments, silently, to him out of the 
ground. And all these chances—bad or good—may 
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be diverted, as into the way of another man. In his 
own Free-Will, he may turn up another street. But 
it is the shadow, cast by the Unseen across his path, 
that has induced him to it. And, in the magic of 
fatality which has nothing of his miserable necessities, 
his whole (now changed) perfected “street of chances,” 
bound by no laws of his world, has curved, and 
slided, as it were, to meet his feet, giving another 
scene, in the new-chosen direction:—another street 
and the same! Since it is only in the descent to him 
that the change has been made. But, upwards to 
God, it has been that which it always was. God 
being unchangeable. 

Now, as knowledge of the future is only denied to 
man as man, and his ignorance of it is necessary to 
make him, since, if he knew the future, hb life 
would be already past, and he would make no move¬ 
ment towards that which he already knew (or was), 
therefore, when man ceases to be man—all revela¬ 
tion, or impossibility, being sure to be disbelieved, as 
not of it, wfwn he comes back into his body-state :— 
glimpses of the forward world, and of the real 
world outside his show-world, may happen. Man 
must not puU his house to pieces, in order that he 
may live in it! In order that he may have the roof 
of his human-nature over him. His windows must 
be closed, and he must sit with his single small 
candle (since, to be at all, he must live in his own 
light). He must be closed-up, and live, alone, in his 
own house of senses, to make him that which 
God intended he should be in this world. As man 
must be in a “state,” ho must not realise any other 
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state. Else, as the small renders into the larger, the 
concrete “ drop” flows into the unbodied “ water.” , 
He must be like a man moving in his house, with 
closed windows, by candle-light, we repeat, while die 
unsuspected great radiance of .the sun is shining 
without. His selfeontained, candle-lighted darkness 
must be maintained, to make him man. For to 
throw open his windows, and let in the noonday 
sunshine, would be to kill the candle (himself). And 
human intelligence, and God’s Knowledge, cannot 
co-exist. For one destroys the other. The candle is 
put out by the sun. 

Great nature’s secrets are at the safest in being 
disbelieved. They are so intended. Impossibility 
makes the world. For impossibility once believed in, 
the world would cease. The truth of these things is 
obvious, and a little consideration brings about the 
free assent to them. The positive and negative poles 
of a magnet are both equally true; but only at their 
own ends. We dare as well declare that man cannot 
be when we see him without his chains, as that we 
should be correct in calling him a free man when we 
behold him bound. And yet the man is the same. 
His states are equally true. So with the dreamer. 

He is in other worl^, as true, of their kind, as our 
world. Only, now he is in the one, and not in the 
other. If it could be possible to put questions to him 
in the dream-state, his answers would be satisfactory 
enough. But we have no means of access to him in 
that state. Being, ourselves, not in “ fellow- dreams,” 
or in his strange world, and only in our own. As it 
were, thus:—Greek to his Hebrew; both being lan~ 
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giuiges; he and ourselves, however, only knowing our 
own. 

The phanUismagaria of real things are probably 
presented, as with glasses ill adjusted—^in the magic¬ 
ian tern of our sleeping brain. The perspectives are 
but irregularly projected—perhaps that is all. Dreams 
are as the dark sides of the lighted forms of the things 
of the world. Those shadowy (but with torchlight- 
illumined) visages—those forms umbered in the mys¬ 
tery of that half-world, or no world, of wliich they 
are the only witness, are as striking (because as won¬ 
derful) as spiirks, for flowers, speckling a dark Eden! 
Even the moon—queen of the darker realm—may 
not disclose the placid, yet slumbrous beauty of those 
visionary intelligences who wait in darkness. The 
darker angels—angels of the silent night—theirs is 
but the melancholy loveliness—a woe-begone sub¬ 
limity—floated to apprehension out of the whole 
depth of the Unseen I That blank in which ye brood 
to view, ye living Dreams 1 is, as it were, a voiceless 
twilight, in which ye are rather suggested^ than appear 
to move. Ah holy, though so dark a Land of 
Dreams!—thou country without sound, though busy 
with a thousand feet I—the dusky Cherubim arc 
those, alone, to guard thy mystic splendours. Thou 
land, shadowless with clouds in that one great doud; 
—thou country so thickly starred, yet, with stars, 
unilluminate ;—thou realm so populous, and, yet, of 
life so empty;—thou so-royal Kingdom, all void but 
\vith the ill-according hints of that so proudly true 
and so little suspected, the nameless presences are 
those, alone, that guard that door of sleep, through 
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which, as out of our day-life, or real life, into night¬ 
life, we pass to thee ! 

We wish it to be clearly understood that in the 
preceding philosophical disquisition, and especially in 
the advancing of such strange and, apparently, unbe¬ 
lievable opinions, we are only endeavouring to give 
an abstract view of the peculiar doctrines and reveries 
of the mystic Buddhists, and of their successors in 
the more modem day—though these are old enough ! 
—the Rosicmcians. That all these ideas are based 
upon the conclusions which natural philosophy and 
science afford, and that, however remarkable, they 
are not to be contradicted—^following as they do the 
natural sequence of the metaphysical (which is the 
last) logic—is a tmth that will be a satisfaction to the 
mind, though the assent may not be as fully—or, 
indeed, at all—given. In exhausting the examination 
of nature, we can alone come upon these bases— 
8hado>vy, as they seem, out of all that is of man. We 
are not responsible that the devious paths of know¬ 
ledge lead as to a country so airy. Though, unmis- 
takeably, they have the advantage of conducting from 
aU denseness and materialism. Opposed to which is 
the whole object of our book. For we seem to recog¬ 
nise that it is in the gulf of materialism that the loss 
of religion, in the modem days, is threatened. Men’s 
thoughts, business, inquest, treasures, conquests, life, 
are all too much of the world. Compliance with our 
present position, and fear—or no thought of it at all— 
are the great enemies of religious inquiry. But men 
are beginning to grow restless and wiser! 
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CHAPTER X. 

VALUE OF TRADITION. 

Wb believe that the universal attestation and 
impressions of antiquity are just as of equal validity, 
and as much things to be accepted, as history. Tra¬ 
dition is not a thing of childish credit. It is hoar as 
old age itself. It is a vain and a wrong thing, to talk 
of the infancy of the world. Its infancy has only 
lain in its ignorance of the methods and means of 
smoothing its existence here. Surely life is something 
more than the knowledge of how to make ourselves 
comfortable in it. Yet, this is all that man’s accumu¬ 
lated modem knowledge—including all his science— 
amounts to. 

Science—^world’s knowledge—is only conversant 
with adaptation to a given state:—^which state is 
alone relation, and which philosophy can prove to be 
nothing. The utmost capacity of man’s mind—all 
that is found—was as perfect in the first thinker as in 
the highest civilised individual; whose very soul has 
grown back into “things” through the huddle of 
world-fiimiture in which his mind is enveloped—^nay, 
which makes his mind. That which we call life is 
world’s experiences, written one over the other, from 
the child up and through the man; the earliest 
disappearing. 

In rhapsody, in those moments wherein we are 
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taken out of ourselves, at those times wlien the inves¬ 
titures are tom from the living soul; in its storm and 
in its disturbance, when the necessities of this world 
of senses no longer close it in, at birth ere they come, 
and before death, when those scenes of senses go, and 
when the hinges are breaking (from the pressure into 
freedom of the liberated spirit, shattering in triumph 
its no-longer-needed cincture), then do the eternal 
rays strike down. Then it is, when things go because 
no longer wanting, the man ceasing; then it is that 
irmption is made and storming effected, back, down, 
into and upon pur first writings upon ourselves—our 
first scenes of this life:—life alone—again in the 
Buddhist view—of accumulated layers of phantasmata. 
Spirit-light breaks in upon our charnel of flesh. The 
flesh of which Black Deaths alone is the King. And 
He again—that Death—is but the change over, or 
convulsion, into new being; painful only in the retro¬ 
gression, but not in the advance. Death being insen¬ 
sible birth. Man, because he is man and not child, 
is therefore away from the Great Truth:—that from 
which the child comes the freshest. 

Therefore, was Novalis right, who says that:— 
“ Children are the first men. They are fresh from 
tmth. Little Souls let out from God’s sky. And 
they come—with their small sensations—with amazed 
eyes, strange and wondering, out of their own world 
into this new world. They are as waking up and 
rubbing their eyes to new sense-solicitations. Or 
rather are they not as falling asleep, in this world, 
and coming asleep to us, as into the dark, with their 
fondling, trustful fingers, as out of their own light 
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world! Thus to the child—^until reassured amidst 
the shadows of the hands of those to whom he is 
(Jear—all is at first Terror. Terror which is the first 
thing—and ‘before the Gods’—which men find. 
The first man is the first spirit-seer. All appears to 
him as spirit. What are children but first men ? The 
fiiesh gaze of the child, with all the bloom of the 
immortal worlds upon him, is richer in significance 
than the forecasting—like a demi-god—of the philo¬ 
sopher, world-old in almost supernatural Knowledge.” 
“But in the wearisome noise and petty conflicts of 
contending modem Theologies,” so says Carlyle, “ the 
history of man, as of the child, is not a mighty drama 
enacted in the theatre of Infinity, with Suns for lamps 
and Eternity as a background; whose author is God,, 
and whose purport and thousand-fold moral lead us 
up to the ‘ dark with excess of light’ of the Throne 
of God, but a poor, vexatious, dull, debatmg-club 
dispute spun through the hollow centuries.” 

And therefore world-knowledge is not so worthy 
as child-intuition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC SCHEME OF LIFE. 

Natuhe has provided two cradles for her great 
child, man—the cradle proper, and the coffin. Our 
original cradle is white, and our last one is black. 
And that is nearly all the diflFerence. Their is a noise 
between, and that is all. Old women officiate at our 
entrance into life. They also speed us at our departure 
from it. It is, therefore, a mean thing at both ends. 
The phenomena are infant-like at birth and at death. 
How much they are so has scarcely ever yet inspired 
observation. Our necessities shrink to the meanest at 
the beginning and at the end of our time. Our glory 
is about as great when we retire from it as when we 
enter upon the grand drawing-room of life. We are 
poor candles that are to burn a certain time in the 
wind; and then, with a pufi^ that which mm saw is 
gone. And whither? The jewel is tossed out, and 
we have the rotten setting. Watch-wheels without 
that which comprises them into watch; the bag with 
the string run out and snatched away;—the writing 
without the means to read it;—the horse without the 
back upon which to mount. We begin with the rattle; 
and end, indeed, with another kind of rattle. Grim 
similitude! But wholesome for our height of pride. 

We commence with the spoon and end with the 
spade:—two domestic and almost as equally useful 
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implements, of which the only difference seems that 
the one is to be used within the house, and the other 
without. We come noisily. But we go out silently. 
As shadows pass along a wall, so we gain the 
knowledge that whole generations at all were, but 
by a certain something resembling lamplight. As 
wise would it be to send some one to gather up the 
shadows when the lamp is carried away, as to look for 
these human shows of the past in the blank of the 
present. 

0, unhappy man, and most mistaken shadow! 
perpetually purporting to yourself to be certainly not 
that which you are; for all the real sense that you 
have of your life, you lived long ago. 

Life is the enigma of which death is the answer. 
Death, seen through the true spectacles, is the seed 
to which life runs. It is only as the difference or 
change over from one life into another. Thence the 
pain. The war is only with the remaining elements. 
Before, all is the easy way. Dissolution is the fruit 
of life to which the plant runs, and on the other hand, 
“ Life never dies ;—matter dies off it.” 

All life is a profuse and impulsive growth. Matter 
teems, pulsates, and rings in its vital energy. All 
forms of vitality are an electric sprouting. From the 
very centre of the starting mass—from the heart of 
the globe—by an imsecn sort of self-exercitation the 
forces radiate. The round of articulations is the rest¬ 
less fruitage of pregnant nature. Trees, hushes, and 
plants are a mathematical electric efflux. Tliey stretch, 
they spire, they spring in stany' figiurc; they knot, they 
weave, and they bind as in all the fantastic telegraphies 
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of the electric jets. Forms, of all kinds, are nature 
striving to express. Nature writes its meanings in its 
overgrowth; wreaks itself in shape. The innumerable 
forms of articulate nature are but started earth; 
‘‘clay loosed, and under names.” Shapes are the 
impulse of nature forced beyond its original bound 
by power unseen;—a dropped product;—a highly- 
wrought, organically active growth; the mechanic 
concentration up and inwardly to a point, and then 
the spreading fitness to certain new conditions. 
Locomotive life is the independent and fiiictified 
perfectness. 

As the apex and end of this grand tree-like inten¬ 
sification and superfecimdity, and as the triumph of 
the Flora^ we behold man. In all his mechanic glory, 
in all his “vegetable” laws, he is nature’s primest 
self-assertion. Knit in one common origin with, and 
compounded and made up of the self-same congregate 
and restless atoms as the feeblest of the universal 
efflorescence, his brethren are the plants. His bases— 
chemically changed—are as their bases. 

Thus allied, by the myriad ramifying links, to the 
universal growth and life bursting out all over the 
world, man himself, in his ultimate disentanglement 
from the IvniJbo of earth-forms, may be correctly re¬ 
garded, even, but as the “ disengaged and locomotive 
vegetable!” 

AVTiy then may not all vegetative articulation— 
trees electrically spread and ramified—including man 
with his arms as branches and his hands as leaves, his 
stomach as the congeries of roots, and his legs as 
tentacles—the self-moved or migratory “ plant,” as it 
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were;—why may not this whole round of tree-like 
overgrowth be as a microscopic show in a fecund 
medium; thick in matter, which is the refuse, and 
lees, and “ cloud-groimdwork,” as it were, of life. For 
all is as a nebula; seething, generating, germinating. 
Why may not all this mass of vegetative life—^including 
man, as far as we know him (his soul bemg an intui¬ 
tion, being “God in us”)—^be forced, upward and 
outward, from out and off the surface of nature by 
moral density, gravity, and the superincumbent and 
propellent and forceful supervital downward (and then 
upward) impulse. As the tubed mercury declines in 
answer to the “ upward” rise, and then rises in* coun¬ 
terbalance to the “ downward” pressure omng to the 
density, or gravity, or spreading-out, of that which we 
call atmosphere, or medium. This may even comply 
satisfactorily with the old mystic doctrine—the mag¬ 
netic theories of Battista Van Ilelmont, Paracelsus, 
and the other magnetists. These theorists reiterated 
that the imprint, or show, of all things mimdane, remain, 
as displayed forms or objects, after they have dis¬ 
appeared, and been utterly obliterated; not to be 
distinguished as far as the human sensibilities are 
capable of them. And that in the nature of things— 
having once existed—they must remam as long as 
matter remains. 

Evidence from all times, from the most opposite 
quarters (wonderfully consonant and corroborative 
when judged deeply), concurs in insisting that there 
is, after all, some truth in the strange things told us. 
Truth though deformed in the means and methods 
through which it has arrived at us. That it should 
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not agree with our experience is no proof, to a wider 
circle of experience, that it may not be known. Just 
as (though a thing may not even be, apparently, in 
conformity with common sense) that the thing may 
be nevertheless true when applied to, and produced 
by, another machine, no part of which resembles the 
first. Which is the mere simple adaptation only— 
means to end; “ common sense” to “ ordinary intelli¬ 
gence.” As a "round” to the figure of a "circle,” 
which, by the laws of its being, being a "circle,” 
cannot be made to apprehend, nor, in the natm’e of 
tilings, can be comprehensive of a " square.” We are 
contending for relatwn here; which is the whole being. 
Neither more nor less; but it. 

Very properly are miracles rejected by the common 
sense of mankind. Man acts most like a man—that 
is, falsely; his standard of perfection being the standard 
of his identity with that which makes him, namely, 
relation—in repudiating that which is impossible to 
him. 

But his reason has no reference except to that 
which makes it. It “ sees down to a centre” when we 
call upon it to "work outward.” Which it cannot 
do. The laws of all knowable things—all knowable 
things—are as " one to ten.” Man is as " one to ten.” 
Within from "ten inwards to one” he traverses his 
mortal capacity. Between those points is his reason. 
Because he is the contained, and not the container. 
How then shall he judge of " fifteen,” when it is not 
within the capacity of him? Therefore shall it, to 
him, be a madness. Though as true as his own arbi¬ 
trary numbers. This is true. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SLEEPING AND WAKING. 

It is, perhaps, to be believed that, as man is the 
mere machine of the daylight, obeying the polar 
transference of day and night, that, in his sleep, a 
change-over is effected of the magnet which consti¬ 
tutes him. And that the sensitive and thinkmg point 
is transferred to the other pole; namely, his stomach. 
The change-over is effected, in the healthy human, in 
a totality so namelessly complete; and the fact, itself, 
is so beyond measure startling and, seemingly, wild, 
as, from the very lightning-like quickness of the 
change, still more from its apparent impossibility, to 
be the safest. That is, as all nature’s greatest truths 
are at the safest— in being disbelieved. Though 
the strange facts may be none the less true. These 
things are not necessary for man’s Knowledge. Whose 
very “ perfectness of life” is his imconsciousness. 

Many suspicions occur to the sage physiologist— 
whose researches have rendered him deep-seeing— 
that the above singular change-over should be, perhaps, 
true; however little seemingly consistent. Magnetists 
and mesmerists, from cogent experiences, accept the 
probable reality of it. Some of the ablest men believe 
it. There are, indeed, a number of arguments and a 
formidable array of e\udence—weighed with philo¬ 
sophical calmness and with acute insight:—and this 
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even notwithstanding our continually interfering pre¬ 
judices, and the distorting science-lights in which we 
lose real things. Much should seem to attest as true 
this strange operation of mysterious and wonderfully- 
working Nature. Head or stomach are incontestably 
alike indifferent to that which needs neither, to be, 
out of man;—that is, out of his natural state, or 
waking state. For the machine is left in its own 
world, while the perception is taken elsewhere. It 
then exists by new laws. Though at the sudden 
alarm of its watchmen, the merely snspeiided Senses, 
the whole castle of flesh may, by a rough figure, be 
said to rally back and re-blaze with its human light. 
Senses or faculties, like enlarged prisoners, summoned, 
again, back within their bars, from the now, to them, 
paled splendours of the immortal truths. Brilliant 
truths, thought, in the senses, feeblest-lighted dreams I 

According to Dr. Ennemoser, one of the conse¬ 
quences of the very completeness of man, is a wealc 
and insufficient development of instinct. And thus 
the healthy waking, conscious man, is, of all organ¬ 
isms, the least sensible to the impressions of this 
universal intercommunication and polarity. 

“ In sleep, and in sickness,” he says, “ the higher 
animals, and man, fall, in a physico-organical point of 
view, from their individual independence, or power 
of self-sustainment. And their polar relation—that 
is, their relation to the healthy and waking man— 
becomes changed from a positive to a negative one. 
All men, in regard to each other, as well as all 
nature, being the subject of this polarity.” 

Other physiologists, however, believe, from the 
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numerous and well-attested cases of the transference 
of the senses, in disease, to the pit of the stomach, 
that the activity of the brain, in sleep, is transferred 
to the epigastric region. The instances of this phe¬ 
nomenon, as related by Dr. Petetin and others, have 
been frequently published. 
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^ CHAPTER XIII. 

• PHILOSOPHT OP DREAMS. 

• What is sleep? What is the need,of it? Why 
do men sleep ? Why, when, the curtains of night 
are let down, does all nature—at least, aU- animated 
nature—experience that sense of the taking-away of 
the light ? Why, if we were not (only) made out of 
the day, are we referred into the lower worlds, where 
we become impossible ? Man, in his life, is only a 
middle thing. He is a gleam between two some¬ 
things, which are hini, only, as he lives;—only back¬ 
wards and forwards of him. This should prove that 
his nature is nothing out of his sense-natine. And as 
his sense-nature is only that “ before” and “ after”— 
arrested, as man, in this world—he is only that before 
and after. This world being, only, as a sun-glance, 
downwards, out of the whole sunshine. A particular 
minute of Light—in this world—out of a whole day 
of it elsewhere. The evanescent water-floors of 
thought recede as from under us, departing and roll¬ 
ing down into the great ocean. We, once, were on 
these waves, and were in them, and occupied with 
the things which they produced about us. But they 
sink (as a sea), as below, from oflP oiH life’s strand. 
And they leave but little, unregarded, and trivial 
matters, showing up, to us, as on the sea-beach when 
the tide goes down. 
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It is a Strange thing, that, in memory, we recall 
matters by a suggestion through some trifle which 
helps on, only, the introduction of the greater idea. 
We obtain the thing we look for, only by the means 
of something which we did not look for. We only 
remember things by second means to them. And 
how singular is the play of the machinery of thinking I 
Some odd look, quirk, unlikely trifle, standing bodily 
up out of the flat (so to liken it) of the mind-picture; 
—something which has nothing to do \vith the thing, 
and is absurd, and as a non-consequence, in regard of 
it—is that which we find most distinctly fixed—most 
’to leap up from, to sight. We remember a scene by 
a particular garment which a man has on who is a 
figure in it, the most inconsequential thing in the 
world, alone, to recall it by, and, yet, to its appear¬ 
ance, and in all appearance, the most natural in the 
world. And those whole things are most deeply 
remembered which are most wholly striking; most 
remarkable, and important, out of our daily life. The 
ordinary and the familiar are the stuff which may be 
unregarded, in the world of things, and may be con¬ 
signed, into the universal gulf, as the material, in no 
manner more important than as the phases of the life 
here, or than as the supplying of the furniture of the 
masquerade of the man in this being. But the great 
events, which are as the rents and loopholes, in this 
world, through which the great, outside Invisible 
looks in upon us, are as the signals and beckoning 
which bind us to man. Tlierefore they remain, 
though, being as less of the world, they ought not. 
And we regard this as some sort of shadowy, though 
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forcible, proof of the phantasmata of this man's world. 
This human state of a cloud of sense-foldings, of 
which all ita light and meaning is obtained from itself. 
A globe luminous, alone, from its centre. 

And as in this life with our memories, so in the 
world of dreams—a proof of their following a certain 
fellow-like law, if we could but discover it—^it is most 
the little absurd things, of seemingly no manner of, 
even, irrational connection with them, by which we 
recall scenes. It is upon a trifle, unwinding as a point 
for them to.turn upon, or as a star for the magic fires 
to open themselves into spreading-out upon; it is, 
indeed, upon a little thing that all the mysteries, and 
all the strange stories, of our dreams revolve. That 
they expound, and to our senses, in the day-state, dis¬ 
close to even the partial, and to the half-seized re¬ 
exhibition and second working of them, at any time 
or under any circumstances possible. 

Tlie universal, magnetic, emotional sense, or afiec- 
tion of body, only becomes sight when it enters into 
the delicate machinery (to the end of sight) m the eye; 
only is transformed, or made, into hearing, when it 
enters into the chambers of the ear; assumes the form 
whereby to know it, when it is taken upon the palate; 
commits itself, out of the intangible into the tangible, 
when it places itself within the power of the touch 
is tasted, touched, seen, felt; whatever we choose to 
call it, when man smells it Thus all senses are at one 
outside of man and of physical being:—made, or 
spread out, to make hitn^ or it. In dreams, we exer- 
cbe all our senses without the machinery of sense. 

We omit the wonderful effects upon the dreamer. 
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related of certain plants and animals, to remark that 
“ we be most given to dreams at spring, and fall, also 
when we lie with our face upward, but never grovelling.” 
(Nat. Hist. Plin., translated by Philemon Holland, 
X., 175. Ib. xxviii. 4.) 

The ascetic discipline, which usually introduces 
to vision, in the general hallucinated sense, is only 
necessary because the usual life of man is utterly con¬ 
trary to the order of nature. 

The first magician who is recorded as such, and 
who gave distinct teaching on the subject of magic, is 
Zoroaster. The genius of Socrates, of Plotin, Por- 
ph}Tius, and Jamblichus, of Chichos and Scaliger, and 
Cardanus, is placed in the first rank, wliich included 
inward (magic) sight, and the motives of unusual 
appearances. The dream was regarded as a univer¬ 
sally natural gift, as a brother of death, teaching us 
more of that unfettered vision and action which we 
shall possess in the last sleep, when all these bolts and 
bars are withdrawn, which, in sleep, are but loosened. 
We refer to page 25 of the First Volume of l)r. 
Ennemoser’s History of Magic. Also to Robert Fludd, 
who wsis the expounder of the theories, and the, in 
so many respects, profound doctrine of the great niag- 
netist, Paracelsus. Fludd, or Flood, wrote in 1638. 

When two men approach each other, their mag¬ 
netism is active or passive; that is, positive or negative. 
If the emanations which they send out are broken or 
throNvn back, there arises antipathy, or magnetismus 
negations. But when the emanations pass through each 
other from both sides, then there is positive magnetism; 
lor the rays proceed from the centre to the circum- 
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ference. In this case, they not only propagate sick¬ 
nesses, but also moral sentiments. This magnetism, or 
sympathy, is found not only amongst animals, but also 
in plants, and prevails throughout the world. Every 
day’s experience is calculated to fortify these con¬ 
clusions, which are strange, only, as not bemg usually 
thought upon. , ^ 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

BIAGIC REVERIES OF ROSICRDCIANS AND BUDDHISTS. 

• 

It is very striking, that, in all ages, all people have 
clothed the ideas of their dreams in the same imagery. 
It may, therefore, be asked, whether that language 
which now occupies so low a space in the estimation of 
men, be not the actually waking language of the higher 
regions, while we, awake as we fancy ourselves, may 
not be sunk in a sleep of many thousand years, or at 
least in the echo of their dreams, and only intelligibly 
catch a few dim words of that language of God, as 
sleepers do scattered expressions from the loud con¬ 
versation of those around them. So says Schubert in 
his “ Symbolism of Dreams.” 

That term. Sleep, is only a relative, and not an 
arbitrary term. Sleep, and the dreams which come 
in it, consist, only, of that stage, short of Death, 
which lies at the base of the pile of abstracted lives, 
out of our everyday life. Thus, the next state of 
abstraction, out of broad, waking, perfect sense-life, in 
wliich everything is exactly as we see it, is thought. 
Then comes revery, or absorption, in which we fall, 
again, a stage into the invisible; (but, yet, true— 
though as true elsewhere, though not alxiut us). 
Then succeeds deeper absorption, in which the God- 
gift, Imagination, • sees things. And, indeed, only 
recovers things when it is thought to be the making of 
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things. This latter gaining is, however, only (so to 
say) the acquisition of new wealth out of old worlds; 
—the importing of the riches of one time into another 
time. To this supervenes vision;—absence in other 
places;—conjuring of other scenes;—new senses of 
deeper and wider workmg;—greater command upon 
the Unseen;—day-dreams, in which state of perfect 
quiescence (to be capable of them), where the mind 
is surrendered up, as a clear glass, ready for outside 
images to reflect upon, shows of the magical world 
roll in. There is every form of the dream-state, from 
the faintest to the most intense, in which the gravita¬ 
tion of the outside worlds overwhelms the man- 
senses and absorbs the inner unit. In fact, the lightest 
and faintest form of dream is the very thoughts that we 
think. The dream-state deepening, through its shades, 
as it were, of colour; or sinking, through its diapason 
or register of sounds, until it thickens, in the former 
case (as it may be said) into the darkest of with¬ 
drawal out of this life, or into trance, or ecstasy. Or 
grows the more ponderous, severe and sbnorous, in the 
latter instance (to liken it to another strange, universal 
—sense —music:)—as it degenerates downwards into 
bass. We always dream in life. And the guage is 
according to the amount of alisorption out of this 
world. Or the undulating, and returning to the 
world, flights, which the intelligence takes into the 
worlds not about us. 

The highest step in the system of visions is 
ecstasy—a removal from the world of the senses, so 
that the subject of the visions remains in a purely 
internal world, mostly without external participation. 
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A certain natural disposition is necessary to the 
higher state of ecstasy; but it may be produced by 
outward and artificial means. The gases and vapours 
by which the priests of old become ecstatic, or which 
were used upon the oracles, may be classed among 
the narcotics. The most violent convulsions were 
connected with somnambulism, as in the case of the 
priestess of Apollo, at Delphi. Incense, and*the 
bewildering dances of the Turkish dervishes, also 
produce dizziness and prophetic visions, similar to 
those observed in the priests of antiquity—in the 
Sabaism of the Canaanites, in the service of Baal, in 
the Indian Schiwa and Kali, in the Phmnician 
Moloch, in the Bacchanalian festivals of the Greeks 
and Romans, and, at the present da)', among the 
Lapps and Finns. 

Persons of great imagination, with an excitable 
nervous system and of impressible temperament, and 
particularly those of a religious turn of mind, are 
especially inclined to natural ecstasy. Poets and 
artists, as well as enthusiasts who are sunk in 
religious contemplations, are often thrown into an 
ecstatic state by very slight causes. Those ideas 
which float so constantly around them form their 
world of the spirit; and, on the contrary, the real 
world is, to them, but a field on which the invisible 
ideas are reflected, or they carry its impressions, with 
them, to the realms of the mind. Poets and artists, 
therefore, olten possess, in common with those persons 
who are naturally inclined to abnormal convulsions, 
an easily-excited temperament. “For in the inner 
recesses of the mind,” says Cicero, “is divine prophecy 
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liidcleu and confined, as the soul, without reference to 
the body, may be moved by a divine impulse.” 
“ Without this,” Democritus maintains, “ there can 
be no poet,” in which Plato also agrees. It was thus 
that the painter Angelico da Fiesole often fell into 
ecstatic states while painting, and had in them ideal 
visions. Michael Angelo says of a picture painted by 
him, that “No man could have created such a 
picture without having seen the original.” (Gorres’ 
Mystic, I., 155.) 

In the senses we are as the telescope, in the 
perfect sight-making of the optic glasses. Man is in 
the/ecus of his glasses of senses. But there are other 
landscapes than that made to him. And new sights 
float over, and through, the man-perspectives, and, in 
new adjustments of the preter-natural soul-sight, new 
worlds are penetrated to, or (which is the same) 
undulate, centrically, to us, from out the universal flat 
of shows. For nothing was ever destroyed, neither 
is there anything new. Time, or things;—by which 
we mean. We;—fade out of things. The belief of 
a thing, being all of it. This is pure Berkeleyan 
Immaterialism, and it was believed in by the ancient 
philosophers, and suspected by the commentators and 
examiners of them, of the middle ages. Basis of the 
Rosicrucian secret system, and of all mysticism or 
occult knowledge, it is the only thinggranting 
that other things are possible. 

Anything very unexpected, new, or striking 
snatches us, instantly, out of this world. And we 
experience that which we call a shock. We can 
glow, by working, as by heavy strokes upon our 
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nature, as like iron in the forge. And this, with an 
exalting light, forced out—the Immortal fire-wealth— 
out of another world, even to grow visible to men’s 
mortal eyes. This is possession, ecstasy, and the 
Divine Illumination. None the less real, because we 
see nothing of it in the world. Else we should be— 
as the Bible says—Gods. 

It is in this magical world of God’s light, that 
Sainthood becomes possible, and that the solid world 
and the exterior nature obey the Godlike nature, like 
machinery:—worked and draivn, magically, into the 
circle of its power, as by the all-compelling magne¬ 
tism. Trodden of the Spirit! 

Children’s life is dream-life. It is a God-instinc¬ 
tive, magic life, in which unliving things are, really, 
taken to live. Children s lue is another and a different 
thing to our life. And children, to a certain extent, 
exercise an enchanted invigoration—or a preternatural 
and extra-sense of which we know nothing. But 
which the thinker can suspect. This is the origin, 
and the meaning, of the sacrifice of children, in some 
secret, unhallowed rites. , 

Thus much we urge to show that the thing. 
Dream, is as an alphabet; man passing through that 
meant by all the letters, from the simple alpha, or the 
ordinary man’s thought, downwards through all the 
middle or lower letters. And that, doubtless, the 
quicker, and the more perfectly, as his powers 
are the greater, and of the intenser character. 
And—even in this world—as sinking out of this 
world, until he subsides, past his magic and 
Iiretematural Sleep (rightly considered), in which all 
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the worlds open, or, rather, in which the divested 
soul sees cleared of the world’s dayKielusions which 
man calls his truths. And all which the soul wears, 
in its senses, as a thinner or thicker garment of cir¬ 
cumstances. Thus it falls—this soul—past all the 
strata, or bands of its supernatural possibilities, even 
in tliis life, until it engulphs in the last slumber of 
all—namely, death. And which is, moreover, in the 
truth, a gate, of day-light, out of darkness; a new 
birth out of old deatL In short, that death is life, in 
place of death, and life is death. A life of death 
which, notwithstanding, in this death of life, our body 
—the machine—cries out against, in every atom, as 
the, in every way, to be run from and shunned! 

Thus is mortal and immortal reverse of each other. 
Man, in this life, wanting no other life. 

The mysterious meaning of baptism by water is 
a symbolism prevailing through all faiths. Heathen 
and Christian. It is that of the earliest traditional or 
the Pythagorean transmigration, not adjudged as by its 
vulgar reading, but as signifying the onward dissolu¬ 
tion, into nothingness, of being, that is, of this being, 
through the farthest separated (save air, in which 
man always is, and therefore always is baptised) 
matter:—water! This, therefore, is the only element 
for a rite. Holy water, and ablution, also signify 
the same. Thence, as from that next-loosest of 
matter—water, the only possible symbol for a rite, 
Man is delivered into the farther, supernatural, airy 
changes, where matter ceases—loosening utterly from 
about him. And, then, the spirit or the tire, begins, 
taking up the matter-undulations. This is the freedom 
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into the foundation, or inspiring, Light;—the Nir\’ana 
of the Buddhists;—the God Flame of the Magi;—the 
Holy Spirit of the Christians;—the everything, out 
of this state, and the notliing in it, of all religions. 
Life—nay, all existence—being considered as a 
Purgatorj' of a severer or a more assuasive order. 
And, therefore, being evil—or God’s Shadow—for 
the very reason of its being Life—or consciousness at 
all. All consciousness being defect—all the outside 
world being evil. 

The above is the mystic meaning of that text in 
the Holy Testament where St. John is described a.« 
declaring:—“ I indeed baptise you with water unto 
repentance: but he that comes after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: ho 
shall baptise you -with the Holy Ghost, and with 
FIRE.” St Matthew, chapter 3, verse 11. 

“In one way or another, everybody has been, 
once, powerfully stimulated to inquire into the grand 
mystery of his existence, and his relations to the un¬ 
seen world.” And men’s higher powers are not of 
this world. Genius, while it is in its fit, really does 
loosen the worlds about us. As to the sleeper, real 
things, quite out of this world, are shown through the 
symbolical, and often absurd, machinery of dreams; 
so lights of truth—and the trulh of truth —^glance to 
us through the distorting and impossible fogs of the 
mythologies. • 

Reproach us not with stimulating a new uneasine.«s 
in man. Ask us not the use of the mysticism into 
which we declare man’s eternal interests transcend. 
Charge us not with making trouble out of that so 
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commonplace as change—decay—disappearance out 
of this pleasant world of ours. Confound us not wth 
these real things which you have in your hands. Fall 
not back so confidently, and so triumphantly, upon 
this world which you think you have so surely to 
yourself. So surely, as you think you have this 
world! as that, in those secret thoughts which you 
tell to no one, you can make—and that with the best 
feelings and through the mere infirmity of nature—the 
disappearance of other men out of the world as a 
sort of sad pastime to you. As a means of private 
consolation that you, at least, are still in it. Trample 
not down our preaching, with so much certainty—0 
men of the world!—with that matter of fact of yours. 
Let us see, indeed, whether you have this world so 
safely within your grasp as you suppose. 

Now, do we not all, sometimes, feel, in that intense 
self-persuasion which, somehow, seems to admit us 
sometimes behind the scenes of this play of the world, 
that all the visible, and all that we have dreamt, be¬ 
held, sufiered—nay, known of it, is but our own 
opinion? Have you not, yourself, our thoughtful 
reader, at some by-time or rare time, been stopped in 
your many-folded meditation, and then been made to 
see, as in the flash of an instant, and as all out of 
yourself, as it were, that your whole life of days has 
been the mere dream dreamt ? Have you not, at one 
time or other, seemed, in a single moment’s exaltation, 
to “ see through it all,” as the phrase expresses it ? 
Have you not beheld your whole life as a picture in 
the mirror of your own mind, which represented the 
mind, but nothing out of it ? Have you not—and do 
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not be so hasty in your denial, because it seems so 
strange that it should be so—in a moment’s disposses¬ 
sion out of yourself, caught the apparently impossible 
glimpse into truth, exposing the whole fabric of things 
but as the mere appearance to you as yourself? As 
the Appearance conjured but in the hollow of your 
o^'m brain ? This is the whole secret, and intent, and 
meaning of the immaterial philosophy of Berkeley—of 
the views of Plato—of the magic reveries of the 
Buddhists. » 

Now, without the Immediate Spirit of God, it is 
universal cloudland. Without the Divine Possession 
it is we—as men—that make this or that;—that 
manufacture the materials of the world. There is 
nothing of man really out of ourselves. The world of 
human-reason is no more than the relation between 
man and the world, supplying the means of seeing 
that world, which means are it. Therefore is the 
devil Lucifer, or the Lord of the Light of the World, 
or of Human Reason I Human Reason being as dead 
ashes in the attainment to the idea of God! 

There is no such thing as the ordinary sense in the 
great, general sense. The several senses are only 
particular arcs of the great circle of sense. Our nature 
denies us the possibility of seeing the whole at once. 

The moments in which we feel that wheel of sense 
are our sight, our hearing, our touch, and those other 
instants of perception that we label as our senses. But 
apart from time (the grand microscope), in which 
alone we are made to feel it, it is the whole circle that 
is revolving, as it is but the whole sense that, in any 
particular sense, we—as it were—place the momen- 
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tary finger upon. Time is but man’s instant of it. We 
are the measure, but not that we measure. 

** All elae is cut away before, 

And closes from behind.” 

Now, with the lights of the exquisite sense, we 
gain, in philosophy, only the non-entity in which we 
lose ourselves. Infallibly, in learning, we arrive at 
that tremendous precipice of unbelief over which— 
over the very brink of which—as in the face of our 
very fears, we are urged to look on clouds. In all 
huipan acquirement, as in our dark island of mortality, 
iu dumb despaii* round we appeal! Do we not know 
that in our learning, and in our penetration, using the 
wings of the human reason, alone, as the sails to urge 
us as into this void exterior of the world, the whole 
machinery can be melted as into philosophic Nothing, 
and that the very great gloiy, which is as the life of 
all, can be even extended and prolonged—light of 
light, as all of the conceivable—until it shine a 
BLANK? A blank of perfection in which glory, itself, 
shall grow but purposeless, and therefore nothing! 

Therefore may we pray the great God who fiUeth 
all space, and who is not only space, but is even our 
thought of it, to assist us, with our man’s thoughts 
alone, never to rise. For in that great desert of the 
mind where there are no facts and no possibilities, 
without the unreasoning, all-believing, God-lighted 
ignorance of childhood itself (which is wholly filled 
with miracle), there is the certainty of expiring 
extenuate. Man’s true saving, in his knowledge, is the 
being baflled, and in the sinking. That, in sinking 
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from those presumptuous metaphysic cloud-heights, 

. he may, in his very fall strike the happy foot again 
upon those steps of common-sense! Those stairs of 
knowledge up which, as the climbing of the Tower 
of Babel, he mounted. Even strike ground again; 
with the anchors of the world, that man may find his 
God! 

And It is some such thoughts as these that drew 
men into the deserts; converted workers and toilers, 
in the world, into visionaries. The insufiiciency of 
the world induced the thinker to look about for other 
solacements. The sense of the swiftness of time, and 
the persuasion that not a day was to be lost if regard 
was to be paid to his future concerns, instigated many a 
devotee to seek another and immortal kingdom that 
should dawn to him amidst the cloister. If men were 
adequately impressed with the wonders of nature— 
with the mysteries that surround them—with the 
capacities that are bom in them—with the story of 
the generations, and with the unfruitful prospect, to 
the dwellers in this state, of the wearying, on-coming, 
self-repeating centuries:—new years of suns, countless 
revolutions of moons:—if such were, but for a mo¬ 
ment, the upward sight, how would men rest in the 
mean turmoil, application to which makes the business 
of life from the cradle—even to that dreadful moment 
in which we are surprised in it f 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DREAMS AND THE DREAM-STATE. 

What are dreams ? No one has, as yet, thought 
well about them. 

Since there is no wrrespondence between the 
sense of the one world and that of the other. 

Yet, if, as Ave have sought to demonstrate, this 
world in which we, living men, exist is only made 
sense in the conditions of the Avaking being; is, in 
fact, a thing accepted, but not absolutely true; then 
the Avorld of sleep may be a true world, whose life 
is only distorted, like the images through the Avrong 
telescope, Avhich are only untrue as coming to “ us” 
in our own non-corresponding medium. The very 
fact of “ sleep”—rightly looked at—proves the Avorld, 
iu this sense, only an accident. 

We are as the telescope. The Avrong sight, in 
which the false and monstrous images go flying, re¬ 
quires to be reduced into the correct perspectives:— 
into the corresponding (that is, corresponding to us; 
otherAvise to our senses) adjustment of the glasses 
Avhen we gain a focus, and, to our delight—a micro¬ 
cosm, a Avorld opens! 

Swimming skies, tree and doud—these, solid and as 
blocks—mountains like men, and men like mountains; 
animate objects dead, and inanimate objects breatl^g, 
living, speaking:—absurd sentences of action, because 
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the words have no judgment-stops between, Time 
being struck out of the story of dreams, and the 
things alone remaining without Time to play them 
in:—All the madness, ovcrrolling and contending, in 
fact, of the confused, telescopic field; how soon is all 
this reduced into order (as even into the proper, 
recognisable real world) when we have seized the 
right sight-point; as, in other words, when we have 
gone deep enough doAvn in our dreams for the glasses 
—as the new faculty, or the new magic—to give us 
this other world. This dream world. 

God has reserved sleep for his own world. Tlierein 
as time is annihilated, remain centuries in which shall 
the spirit act. Therein are lives—^histories of the 
past—back into which the sleeper, freed from his 
chains of flesh, is nightly carried. There all the great 
worlds open. And the very incoherency of dreams— 
their very seeming madness—arises only from the fact 
of Time and Space being struck out from them. 
When we awake, both these return, and the dream is 
absurd. The bridge is broken down behind us, over 
which we have come, out of sleep, back into our 
waking world! And that life of dreams—if we recall 
it at all—is a mad life, into which no consent of ours 
is asked if we should again go. Disburthening our¬ 
selves of our sense-judgment when we enter into it. 
And why are dreams the wild children of an Impos¬ 
sible Realm ? 

Because measures shall have that they measure. 
Because senses shall have that to make them. Be¬ 
cause the field of arithmetic shaU have its figures. 
And our measures are of a world. Our senses are of 
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flesh. Our figures are of a region of marks. We are 
in the dreams:—strangers in a strange land. The 
dreams are not in us; else should we constitute tliem, 
making the dominant sense our sense. An author— 
wonderful in his suggestive writing—the brilliant, 
super-sensual truth of whose composition hath been 
gained by his projected genius — under, perhaps, 
opium-inspiration—being sped through the imagina¬ 
tion-lighted depths of his own fervid and grand mind; 
stumbling on immortal shadowy jewels:—this pro¬ 
found thinker has said:— 

“ In the English rite of ‘ Confirmation,’ by per¬ 
sonal choice, and by sacramental oath, each man says, 
in effect—‘ Lo! I rebaptise myself. And that which, 
once, w'as sworn on my behalf, now I swear for my¬ 
self.’ Even so, in dreams, perhaps, under some secret 
conflict of the midnight sleeper, lighted up to con¬ 
sciousness at the time, but darkened to the memory 
as soon as all is finished, even each several child of 
our mysterious race may complete, for himself, the 
aboriginal fall.” 

Is not this singular passage mysteriously sugges¬ 
tive? 

May we not undervalue dreams ? 

May we understand anything concerning their true 
nature ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MAGNETIC SPECULATIONS. 

Man may be esteemed as the medium, means, or 
channel through which (hy his vital, sensitive, 
magnetic centrically self-forcing, or the intensely 
tbinlfiTig operation) are drawn in and agitated the 
circumambient spiritual media —more or less instinct 
with the possibility of life and the palpability of life. 

The human being projects these in circumvolving, 
spiritual, outward, unconscious enforcements} which 
are as the sensitive undulation of the Inner Life, 
flowing free through the material, as that with which it 
hath nought of common. It may be said to touch and 
break upon another similar super-sensual, magnetic 
wave; propelled, perhaps, in like manner, from re¬ 
motest personal distance, and proceeding from another 
individuality, incorporate or not. 

This may be prefiguration; as rolling through a 
neighbouring outer ring of life, not yet subsided, or 
darkened into human sense. It may be as a centri- 
fugatory, magnetic disturbance, or as a “ rismg again 
into the palpable,” of a past vital ring} whole, part, 
or concrete; according to the power of this unsus¬ 
pected life-ma^c, so, from his centre, exerted by the 
human breather. 

In these concinctures, or rings of extra-vital, un¬ 
imaginable soul-capacity—whose laws must be 
unknown to us—may lie spiritual disclosures; ap- 
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paritions; the whole range of the supernatural, 
whether palpable supernaturalism, or supernatural 
shadows. For the former, indeed, is possible. 

Here may lie all that assumes the form of the 
hypematural. For w-e err in accepting this world— 
as we have repeated often—^as, philosophically, a real 
thing. It is “ as a microcosm,” suddenly struck to 
view out of the instantaneous happy adjustment of the 
object-glasses; as of the telescope. The telescope, 
which may be taken as ourselves in our true man's 
sensual and perfect corporeal stale. This it is which 
makes that choice panorama which is the sum of our 
true mathematical, right lined senses. These cannot 
be philosophically conceived as existing out of us. 

For the truest of this world, is possibly the falsest 
of another. Therefore supernatural prefiguration, or 
anticipative magical disclosures—as they seem— 
whether “ read” or “ unread” (by which we mean 
recognised or not)of which there stand, in the 
candid and unprejudiced thinker’s mind, undoubted 
common-sense record :—these may lie forward in the 
circuravolving future multiform regions of being. As 
it w'ere; hlinJcs —so to speak—in the h)rper8ensual 
cloud, or medium—knots in the texture, thwart¬ 
working in the precipitated world-scheme, cross- 
produced sparks of light as in the backward flowing 
waves of the great sea. 

But all this may be quite short of that ultimate 
objectless, extenuate world which contains all things 
(the Nirvdna of the Buddhists again), and into which 
all motion whatever, as all life and being, are melted. 
For man’s theological and (nowhere authorised), limi- 
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tation of simply this life and another life, in the Things 
to Be, is manifestly—to the thinker—as narrow and 
insuffident a conclusion as it is unsatisfactory and 
childlike. And this without the grand instinctive 
Bevelation which is in the minds of children. 

In magnetism lies the key to unlock the future 
science of magic, to fertilise the growing germs in 
cultivated fields of knowledge, and reveal the wonders 
of the creative mind. 

True magic lies in the most secret and inmost 
powers of the mind. Our spiritual nature is stiU, as it 
were, barred within us. All spiritual wonders, in the 
end, become but wonders of our minds. 

Magic is a great, secret, sudden, and disbelieved- 
in, wisdom (out of this world, and its opposite). 
Reason is a great, public, relied-on mistake (in this 
world), and the same with it, in its, by-man, accepted 
operations. The one leads down, and destroys the 
world. The other springs with it, and makes it. 
Therefore is one the worldlily true and believed, since 
man makes himself in it, and grows, into his being, in 
it. And therefore is the other, in the world-judg¬ 
ment, false and a'lie, and a juggle, since man is 
contradicted in it. So says Paracelsus. 

“ The existence of a universal medium was suspected 
by the ancients. It was the of Hippocrates, Aris¬ 
totle, and Galen ; the anima (as opposed to animus), of 
the Romans: and the Sephiroth of the Jewish Cabbala. 
From this ‘soul of the world’ of the pre-Platonic 
Orientals all souls are emanations. The ‘ demons ’ of 
the Greeks, from Plato down to lamblichus, weje 
nothing but this. By this the magicians of the Nile, 
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and the jugglers of the Ganges, wrought their wonders. 
This was the true P}i;hon, source of all divination, 
magic, and witchcraft, in annals sacred and profane. 
This was the true Secret of the Protean wonders of 
rhabdomancy, clairvoyance, and animal magnetism.” 

Thus writes a modem author. He ftuther says 
that:—“What the ancients suspected, the modems 
have demonstrated. In every chemic, or vital function 
of the body, with electricity, another imponderable, 
diverse from electricity, is evolved. Three inde¬ 
pendent courses of experiment, by Matteucci, 
Thilorier and Lafontaine, and Eeichenbach, coincided 
with the report of Arago on Angelique Cottin, in 
establishing the discovery. Transmissible through 
electric non-conductors, capable of accumulation in 
non-isolated bodies, possessing polarity, residing in 
the magnet with, but distinct from, magnetism, visible 
in darkness to sensitive organs, energising from the 
organism upon nature, and reacting, from nature, upon 
the organism, it pervades the earth and heavenly 
bodies, is diffused through space, and is the agent of 
the phenomena of Clairvoyance. 

“ Instmraental representative of mind, the brain is 
capable of spontaneous action, without mind. Such 
spontaneous action will be indistinguishable from 
mental operations proper. Moreover, as the human 
countenance photographs itself upon the sensitive 
silverplate which it does not touch, so the human 
brain may odylise itself upon the sensitive cerebral 
plate of the medium which it does not touch. Or, as 
in every cranium two brains imite to form a double 
cerebral unit, so, in space, two brains, filmily meshed 
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together by odylic threads, may virtually unite to 
form a double cerebral imit, the impressions of the 
stronger imparting themselves to and through the 
weaker. Thus things never known to the medium, 
apparently, or to any one in a magnetic circle, may 
be given forth by the distant automatic agency of 
some co-elBcient brain. 

“ Tliat such communications should affinn them¬ 
selves to be of spiritual origin, is no more wonderful 
than the fictitious personality affirmed by the insane, 
the h 3 q)ochondriac, or even the dreaming brain. 
Under pathematic treatment, the impressible subject 
becomes whatever the operator pleases, male or 
female, human, divine, or infernal. So by the opera¬ 
tion of drugs and philtres, as in the case of Madame 
Ranfaing, all the phenomena of the demoniac posses¬ 
sion have been permanently established. 

“ Now, suppose that the brain of the medium be 
in odylic rapport with the brain of some inmate of a 
lunatic asylum, or of some visionary enthusiast or 
monomaniac, and thus to appearance only, and, of 
course, falsely receive communications from Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, or any other remarkable 
individual. Or assume that it may be en rapport vrith 
some brain dreaming, or drugged, or pathetised, or 
hallucinated, or intoxicated, or even highly poetic 
and enthusiastic, or nervous, and thus receive the 
impress of a counterfeit personality. 

“Thus any highly-wrought cerebral excitement 
might be supposed to telegraph itself, across the 
globe, upon any other brain in due odylic rapport, 
and communicate intelligence of then passing events. 
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“ As to events so far in the past that they cannot 
exist in the form of impressions on any living brain, 
it is only necessary to conceive that they have re¬ 
corded themselves eternally upon the all-pervading 
odylic medium. They may leave their impress, not 
recognisable indeed by sense, but real. The brain of 
the medium, or its odylic co-efficient, or other half, 
comes into such a susceptible state that all these 
phantoms, held in odylic suspense, as it were, type 
themselves thereon, and are given forth, as before 
explained, in automatic discharge. 

“And even iuture events, in some such way, 
might be supposed of being capable of being sensed 
by the brain.” 

That extended, encircling twilight-world which 
everywhere would seem as the penumbra of the full 
light, and of the central sun of the healthy human 
mind (in which other things than real things are 
dimmed), has been, by philosophers, faintly caught 
an idea of, as not only the conqueror of the possibility 
of chance to man (as containing everythmg to happen 
to him), but also as a dawn in which everything is, 
but only not yet arrived at. The future lifting from 
off us as the darkness of the night, and leaving no 
objects. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THEOSOPHISTS AND FIRE-PHILOSOPHERS. 

The Fire-Philosophers, or Philosophiper ignem^ were 
a fanatical sect of philosophers who appeared towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. They made a 
figure in almost all the countries of Europe. They 
declared that the intimate essences of natural things 
were only to be known by the trying effects of fire, 
directed in a chemical process. The ' Theosophists, 
also, insisted that human reason was a dangerous and 
deceitful guide; that no real progress could be made 
in knowledge, or in religion, by it, and that to all 
vital, that is, supernatural purpose, it was a vain 
thing. They taught that divine and supernatural 
exaltation was the only means of arriving at truth. 
Their name of Paracelsists was derived from Para¬ 
celsus, the eminent physician and chemist, who was 
the chief ornament of this extraordinary sect. In 
England, Robert Flood, or Fludd, was their great 
advocate and exponent. Rivier, who wrote in 
Franee; Severinus, an author of Denmark ; Kunrath, 
an eminent physician of Dresden; and Daniel Hoff¬ 
mann, professor of divimty in the University of Helm- 
stadt, have also treated largely on Paracelsus, and on 
his system. 

Phihppus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus was 
bom, in 1493, at Einsielden, a small town of the 
canton of Schwitz, distant some leagues from Zurich. 
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Having passed a troubled, migratory, and changeful 
life, this great chemist, and very original thinker, died 
on the 24th of September, 1541, in the Hospital of 
St. Stephen, in the 48th year of his age. His works 
may be ennumerated as follow. 1. German editions 
Basil. 1575, in 8vo. Ib. i. 1589-90: in 10 vols., 
•4to; and Strasbourg, 1603-18, in 4 vols., folio 2. 
The Latin editions Opera omnia Medico-chyrmco- 
chirugica, Franefurt, 1603, in 10 vols., 4to; and 
Geneva, 1658, in 3 vols., fol. 3. The French editions. 
La Grande CMrurgie de Paraceke, Lyons, 1593, and 
1603, in 4to, and Montbeliard, 1608, in 8vo. See 
Adelung. Histoire de la Folie Humaine: tom. vii. 
Biographie Universelle, article Paracelse; and Sprengel, 
Histoire pragnicUiqtie de la Me^edne, tom. iii. 

" Akin to the school of the ancient Fire-Believers, 
and of the Magnetists of a later period,” says the 
learned Dr. Ennemoser, in his History of Magic 
(most ably rendered into English by William Howitt): 
—“ of the same cast as these speculators and searchers 
into the mysteries of nature, drawing from the same 
well, are the Theosophists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. These practised chemistry, 
by which they asserted that they could explain the 
profoundest secrets of nature. As they strove, above 
all earthly knowledge, after the divine, and sought 
the divine light and fire, through which all men can 
acquire the true wisdom, they were called the Fire- 
Philosophers {Pkilosophi per ignem). The most dis¬ 
tinguished of these are Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
Adam Von Boden, Oswald Croll; and, later, 
Valentine Weigel, Robert Flood or Fludd, Jacob 
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Bohmen, Peter Poiret, &c.” Under this head, we 
may also refer to the Medico-surgical Essays of 
Hermann, published at Berlin in 1778; and Pfaff’s 
Astrology. 

As a great general principle, the Theosophists 
called the soul a fire, taken from the eternal ocean of 
light. 

In regard of the supernatural—using the word in 
its widest sense—it may be said that “all the difficulty 
in admitting the strange things told us, lies in the 
non-admission of an internal causal world as absolutely 
real: it is said, in intellectually admitting, because the 
influence of the arts proves that men’s feelings always 
have admitted, and do still admit, this reality.” 

The Platonic philosophy of vision is that it is the 
view of objects really existing in interior light, which 
assume form, not according to arbitrary laws, but 
according to the state of mind. This interior light, if 
we understand Plato, unites with exterior light in the 
eye, and is thus drawn into a sensual or imaginative 
activity; but when the outward light is separated, it 
reposes in its own serene atmosphere. 

Prom any given point, m height, that the mtellect 
is able to achieve, the same spirit downward 
SYNTHESISES into Manifestation;—upwards dissipates 
into God I 

In other words, before any knowledge of God can 
be formed at all, it must have a shape. 
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CnArTER XVIII. 

THB TEMI*r.ABS AND TttE itDS-l'JIILOSOriir. 

Tukk£ is litlle doubt th&t the grcut nica, and in- 
quiriug spiritSi among tlie Tempi :ira hud peoetmtod to 
th1« revelation of the cverdiving, supcmntuial fire, 
or had been tnuglu it (m a Ireswurod truth) by the 
Snraecns. Aud it is supposable that, at the suppres¬ 
sion of this grand, warlike, and monaEiJc order—so 
bound by the injunctions of a secret J7tr?ww£i, which, 
in all the persecutiona of the Camps or Lodges, never 
appeareii to the eyes of the world, but tvaa denied j-— 
many of the things of which they were accused, such 
aa magical eeremoniGS and Pagan rites, wizard-tranocs 
and sacnlices, ouireges of the Cross and so forth, 
wore satlslactonly established {in their trials), as 
matters of whldi they were indisputably guilty. It is 
impossible to believe but that there wn» something 
more in the denouncement and extinction, at the 
same time, all over Europe, of those religio-kiiightly 
or monastic-military orders—^in whose ranks fought, 
and taught, some men of the moat powerful, and 
most daring, understanding of the period—than the 
jealousy of their power, and the desire of their riches 
ami worldly accnmulation. 'J^hat secret and forbidden 
studies were pursued by them; that under the pro¬ 
tection and yet in the refusal (os it were) of the Cross, 
and as from bebiud their holy and mlUtarily woiKlrous 
character, the orch-leadcrs among them (whctlier 
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chiefliLiiiA nf mind or of arms) closely hung nu the 
tnu'.k of philosophy iinlil il ovatiiKhwi idto tmiisceii- 
dcutalism, or the sappo^d atheistiCi and by occult siid 
cubalu^tic meutuft relattous with the unseen, 

Bcekiug to tralFic with thcHpiritunl world, is very likely. 

The round form of their “ temples"—os they were 
Htylix) by the brotherhood;-—^^their various in$i^a 
and habite;—their secret Book;—their rites—all 
eecm to bespeak a knowleilge of ihe heathuTi fire- 
iJoliitry:—^misunderstood and perverted, in the hands 
of all but those, who, of the order, had risen to the 
highest knowledge in it—and whit rose to Truth —• 
into the indulgence of sensual appetites and tlie 
dcuial of the future life, luid, conaequently, of the 
fullest and the morally darkest, though the most 
woridlily luscious cpiotireanisjii. 

Whilst, perhaps, the cdiiofs of the Order of the 
Templars had poiietrated to truths the most astonish¬ 
ing, tltougb, nececssnrily, uiidrinjlgeablo {especially iu 
that supemtidous and ignorant age; of wliich, iiicon- 
tesiably, they were far forward), the)' paid the usual 
penalty of their great knowledge In Iwbig decried and 
burnt os magiciniifl. Siitiply because the time was not 
prepared—-if, indeed, any time ahouid lie—-for that 
which iliey could tell. Tliey, and their whole Ijody, 
therefore, appeard, in the oxaggeratious of the 
Churi;h, and iu the magnifying medium of the terror 
which their doings inspired, as thirsting for imptissible 
things. Climbing as in their cowls and tnnil, as by a 
storming liMldor of presumptucjualy auppoecd lightning- 
proo^ steel, and under die mask and shield of the 
CrtMH, into the imagli]e<l, acciirsc.Hl dtauihers of the 
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uiagic, dcviliilh Flro; the trGasurG*hotuc, or home, or 
ilell of tho forbidJea gods, ncli in all possible 
ethereal end human splendours [ 

Tlio famous HeaiLs^imt,* or banner of the Templars, 
was parti-coloured:—^thal is, divided down the cenit'e, 
in two halves of “ thick and while,” This figtmng- 
forth of the utterly opposed colours, is generally 
taken to signify liie immitigable hatred of the 
Templars for the Infidels, but their abifling love 
and benignity towards the Christians. This total 
friendship, or unctunprotiiising abnegation would be 
heraldically denoted in the perfect contrast of the 
black oud white halves, or fields," of the Templars' 
ensign, dividotl jiarti-pef^fiaU^ But, when w'fi remeiii- 
ber that the Egyptians mythed their Perfect Divinity, 
or Cause of All, under (of this world) the hopclc^, 
empty colour HUtcit in opposition to Wdiiif*, or 
Matter-Light which was taken to signify “Tlds 
W'orld, and the Glory of this World;" and, 
when wo recall that the proper robes, or vestments^ 
of mogidans, when inveaied in their ciibalisLic 
panoply and armed for chamis—as directed by 
the authentic formula—arc of the colours white aJid 
block, we grow into another sort of Iwlief regard¬ 
ing the meaning of this Tcmpl&r banner, mystic and 
lienihcnish os it is, and we conclude tlmt it fell back, 
for its-real hieroglyph, upon the Fire-Creed. Tliis 
faith of the fierce dcistical East, and of the Guebre, 
Gubb, or Gaur, And this, surely, not without reason. 

* Tlifl of Fr«i*lih ar* with & dpep htftcfc uppor 
lUid lower Thii ii from tho blitiner of th# 

TemphLri, wliidi uipuu the tabUck euid while of the 

Eg^pLiacj. 
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Nor tlpcs tlio Order of tho Knights of Sl ,Johii 
of JcrusakiD, wiio, in the grondour of iheir i^tHtcly 
galleya, iniule of the TklcdUerranenn n royal sea, and 
elevated the Isltuids of MiOui, and of RhoJes, almost 
into the splomburs of an empire set on the water; 
nor does this order escape the imputation of wrong¬ 
doing:—of being betrayed in the signs and the 
hieroglyphs of the secret, reprobated. Infidel ductrine. 
'I’iieir cttlonre, the fashion of their nrrns, and their 
attire, in which—in priestly or any other ordem or 
communities—lies much of meaning, glontje-nji to 
jiMifmUle Christian suspicion in tlic wizard, heretical 
half-light. In short, wc hold the Teutonic Knights, 
or the soldier monks of St. John of Jcrusalnni, ns 
i:itually as the Templai^ os very qacstionablc 
Christians. Though tiiis imagined infidelity might lio 
only uoufitied lo the Heads of tlie Chaptcra; the 
great, boily of the Knights being merely directed 

In the prosecutions of the Knights Templars, 
which are getienilly known, a certain mystification 
and secrecy may be observed ; sis if the whole of tlie 
charges against them were not brought publicly out. 
This arose from various causes. Tlie persecuted were 
r^Iy vciy religions, and were bound by the most 
solemn Masonic oaths (iind Masonry was intimately 
connected with these matters) not to divulge tlte 
secrets of the order. The impression is very general 
that these persecutions were undertaken for the sake 
of the wealth of the order. 'I'liis^ we tliink, is a mis¬ 
take, There wore other, and deeper—and tiecesBory 
—reasons. 

The strange and healheiilsh doctrines to which 
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ollij^ij hiiB before been msidei are visible cvciy whore 
in the curious mystical figures always seen upon the 
monuments of the Templare; in the fishes, bound 
together by the toils, on the tombs of Italy, and 
RtJpfiiring on the vaulting of the Temple Church, 
IjondoJi; in the satrologicol emblems on mimy 
churches, such as the Zodmra on the floor of the 
Climch of St, Ircuieiiii at Tjiyone, and on a diurch at 
Wirb, and Notre Dame at Paris, and Ibtcchus, or ilie 
God LTI.S,, filling the wiue-Otisk, foniierly on the 
floor of the Chureh of St. Denis, Again, iti the round 
Cliurdies of the Templars, iu imitation of the round 
churdi at Jerusideru, probably built by them in the 
Circlnr, or Cyclar, or GUgal form, in Hllusion to 
various recondite subjects, and hi tbe monograms 
I H n and * h in thousauda of places. 

At every turn we meet with enme remnant of 
Paganism, It is a very cxtraoivlinary thing that the 
Christian Templars should call tbeniaelvea Templars 
ill honour of the Temple, the destruction of which all 
ChristlanH boosted of as a miruoulous esainple of 
Divine wrath iu their favour to Christinns, This goes 
to prove the Templars much older than the Crusades, 
and that the pretended origiD of these people is 
totally lake. There is a certain auspioion entertained, 
not without reason, that the origin of this coniniunity 
may be looked for in tlie College of Cashi, and the 
Temple of Solomon in Ctisbmere, or the lake, or 
mere, nf Casld. The Gyiunogophisis, the KasideanB, 
the Ei^enes, the Tlierupcutte, tlie Dionesians, the 
Eleuriniaiis, the l*ythagoreans> the Chaldeans were, 
iu realily, all an order of religiunistsi, iiicludiug mnong 
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them, and oaiisisting in great part ofl tm ordur of 
I^lonks, who were, in fact, the heatls of the flodetyt 

The Teutonic KnigliUt sefiiu to have been the fiiat 
instiluled. But it is thought that they were gmftfid 
upon a close of persons—clmritable devotees—who 
hsid settled themseives, hh the hlstorinus say, ih’Jht the 
Temple at Jerusalem, to assijrt. poor Christian piU 
grima who visited it; although the real lempUr had 
di«*p|>earGd even to the hist stone, for a thonsiuid 
ycflTB. This shows how little use these historians 
make of thcu imdui^taniiitigjs* The Teutonic Knights 
ore said to have come ftom Germany, fix>m the 
Teutonic tribes. Let us h;uTicn to relieve North 
Genniuiy fTtiin the welglily and undeserved lionour. 
Tlie word Tout is Tat, and Tat is Buddha, The 
naTiie of Buddha, with some of the Gennon nations, 
was Tuieto or TnUco, derived from whose nuino 
comes our tiny of the week—^I’uwaday. From Tuisto 
or Tuisoo came the Tcutoncfl, JV«#jsciv and the 'Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, and the name of Mercury Tcuisoo. 
I’evhaps, Mercury yhismegistuis. 

The round church of Jerusalem, built by Helena, 
the mystic Mcloua (daughter of Coilna), mother of 
Constatillnc, who wsw born at York, and the cliajiter- 
houses at York, and at other cathedrals, were repro¬ 
ductions of the circular Stonehenge and Abnry, The 
choirs of many of the cathedrals in France and 
England are built crooked of the nave of the church, 
for the same reason, whatever that might be, that the 
Druidical temple is so built atClaeaurniss in Scotland. 
All the round ihapUr-hoas^ of our Cathedrals were 
built round for the same reason that the Churches of 
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the Templars were round. In these dhaptcis and the 
crypts, till the thirteenth century, the secruit reliirion 
was celebrated far away from the profane vulgar. 
1 hese buildings have been thought to be the repre- 
sentniivc successoca of the caves of India, and after- 
warda of the enpoWformed bulldiriga there, of the 
Cyclopean Treasury of Atreua at Mycenai, and of die 
Labyrinths of which we read in Egjpt, Crete, Italy, 
&C, These labyrinihs could bo only for the purpiises 
of religion, and, it is not to be doubted, of that 
religion of the C 3 'clopea which imiversally prevailed. 
The undetground ciyptg of our cathedrals, with their 
forests of pillars, were labyrinths in muiiatiire. There 
is something about liie dncular chuichea of the 
l^raplara which seems very remarkable. We have 
only four m England, wo believe, of the churches of 
the Templars 1 —namely, those in Lundoa, at Mapln- 
eteod in Esso.'c, at Northampton, and at Cambridge; 
—^oiiil they are aU round. Tliia fonn, we are told, 
was adopted in imitation of the round church at 
Jerusalem. But how came the church at demsalom 
to be round? And how came these Christian 
Knights to lie called by the name of the detested 
Jewish Temple ? 

The Tomplara were divided into orders exactly 
after the system of tlic Assassins. Knights, Esquires, 
and Lay-Brctliren answered to the Refeck, Fedavee, 
and Luscek of the Assassms; os the Prior, Grand- 
Prior, and Grand-Master of the former oorresp^irnd 
mth the Dai, Dai-ui-Kisbir, mid Sheik of the inoun- 
tain of llio latter. 

.As the Ishmaclite IWcck wa? dad ttf wJtth, wlrii 
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a rrt? riwri of distinctiatt^ eo ihe Knight of iKe TcmpW 
ivoru a while rnauile, subrneJ with a red mark of 
distinction—the red cross. It « remarkahlc that 
tiiey were tailed lllnnuuators,*’ And U U to he 
EUBfre^ted thtit the Ttd mark of distinction, kept back 
as coinmon to both Templars luid lalimaelites, was 
a red eight-point crosa, or a red rose on a crow. 

In the fonrth number of the “ Foreign Quarterly 
Review" Art, 11., p- 464, may he found » very 
interesting accoiuii of the Templars, ^ But it w 
scarcely a correct one. For uimn the innocence of 
tiie Tcmphini of Gnostioiaiiv there at*’: vnriouB malleiH, 
in their history, totally unaocountolde. There is 
scarcely a word, however, of the Crimea, to ilic 
esteni chnrgeil, to be believed against iliciu. The 
greater number of them were,, doubtless, innocent 
and ignomnt enough. But various suapidons occur 
in the instance of the mysterioufl symljol of the 
‘‘Red-Crosa Knighta,” Their badge, the red cross 
with points, ia the motiogmin of tiie Biiddhista of 
Tibet, and of the IVlanichmanB. Tliia badge was a 
real T'alisroan. Concerning tliia unportant identity, 
flce “Asiatic Researches,” voL 3 c. In peace, this 
^nlMl commanded the rights of hospitality. In 
\Yor—though {ightiiig on opimsite aides—one **rcd 
croea” would not, int^vldmilly, strike miotlier. 

The I’cmplars were occuiseil of worshipping a Iwing 
railed Italiilmid and Bafomot, or Khiirut Von 
Hammer says that this word, written in Ariibic, has 
the memilog of “Calf," and is wlmt Kirdier calls 
^Imnwi Muttdi It ;s difficult not to believe that 
this “Kharuf is our “Calf" The Assassins arc 
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soidtohavo woraMpptHi si Calf. If thcasc latter InTe a 
Calf in usse ns nn emblem, it majf Wjusily considered 
os ft pTWjf that, cfsntiTiry to the prevailiiiy iiJeaa 
eoncerTung them, they are n of oxtreme imtiquity; 

wfhicit, though holding tlie doctrine? of the Tcji 
Incamutiotis, yet ?tUl clJoga to the ancient woniliip of 
Taurus. There is n picture, in Russia, of the Holy 
Family, in which the Calf i? ftmud instead of the 
Ram. A 1 earned author pronounces that tliu dootriues 
of the Assassins and the Templars were the same. 

All Teinplofl wore surrounded with piUore recording 
the numbers of the constellations, the signs of the 
Zodiac, or the cycles oi’ the planets | and each 
Tetnplum waa supposed, in some way, to be a micro¬ 
cosm, nr ejTubtil, of the Temple of the univerati, or of 
the starry vault caUetl Tetnplum. it ivas this 
Templuin of the universo from which the Kiiiglita 
Templars took their name, and not from the individual 
Temple at tierusalcni, built proljnbly by tlicir pre¬ 
decessors, and deatix>yed many years before the time 
allotted for their rise; but which rise, it is suspected, 
wiifl only a revivification from a state of dcpresaidii 
into which they had fsdlcu. 

All thfi 'I'eraplcs were imitative—were microcosms 
of the celestial TcmjMin —and on this ;iooouiit they 
were siuTouadcd with pillars recording astranomical 
subjects, and intending both to do honour to these 
subjects and to keep them in porpetunl remctubnince- 
We have records uf every cycle except of that of the 
ilcust, C66, AVo have, in Abury, the cycles of GSO— 
(iPS—iiuO — GO—10—3tl—*lfl—12, Ac. Wc have the 
pillars around the Temple of Chilminar in 
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Persia; the Temple at Baalbcc with forty pill^; the 
Tucte-Solomon, on the frontiers of China, in 1 artary, 
called also the Temple of forty pillars. There is 
the same number in each, and probably for the same 
reason. Forty is one of the most common numbers 
in the Druidical Temples. In the Temples at 
Pfcstum, on each side of the Temple, fourteen pillars 
record the Egyptian cycle of the dark and light* sides 
of the moon as described by Plutarch; and the 
whole thirty-eight which surround them record the 
two Metonic cycles, so often found in the Druidical 
Temples. All Temples were originally open at the 
top; so that twelve pillars curiously described the 
belt of the Zodiac, and the vault of heaven the roof. 

Theatres were originally Temples, where the mythos 
was scenically represented. And until they were 
abused they were intended for nothing else. But it 
is evident that, for this purpose, a peculiar construc¬ 
tion of the Temple was necessary. When Scauras 
built a Theatre in Greece, he suixoimded it with 
360 pillars. The Temple at Mecca was surrounded 
with 360 stones. And, in like manner, with the 
same number the Templum at Iona, in Scotland, was 
surrounded. The Templars were nothing but one 
branch of Masons, perhaps a branch to which the 
care of some peculiar part of Temples was entrusted ; 
and there is probability that the name of Templars 
was only another name for Casidcans. 

In the Western part of Asia, in the beginning of 

^ The reader will remember what we have already stated re- 
^rding the magic bauner of the Templars, Beaus^nt, and the 
Prussian colours. 
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the iwclili century, the sect ur religions tribe called 
Islimacliaiis, or Betteniutia, or j^ssassinH, arose. 
'I'lieao “Assassins” were noticed, in the Western 
workli witli Uicir chief Ilakein Bemriliati, or Ilakem- 
bmtnr'aliah, who was held up, in Syri:*, as the Tenth 
Avatar, or, as it is asaumed, incarnation. Hia ideas 
of God were very refineil, 'Ihe first of the creatures 
of God, l lio only production imnutUale of lihf power, 
was the universeUe^ which abowwl itself 

at each of the mnnifeHtationa of the Divinity on 
earth i that by means of this minisier, all creatures 
were made, and he was the Mediator between God 
and man. They callctl tliemaelves Utiltaruiiis. This 
intdii^ence utun^rsL-Ue is evidently the Logitp, Ftaait, or 
Apx’i or Buddha or M«nf. 

It would seem probalde that tho followers of 
Bcmrillali wore originally adorers of Taunta, or the 
Calf or Calves, which they coiuinucd to mix with the 
other doctrines of Buddha. Mudi curious matter 
respecting these people, under the name of Druses, 
may be found in the third volunie of the “ Transactions 
of the Academy of Inscriptions,’' An, 1818. 

Chaldean implies Sabisan. The word Chaldean is 
said to be a corruption of the word Chosdim; and this 
is must dearly the satiue as the ColiJii, und Colchidn, 
and Colchis of Asia, and as tlio Golidei and Culdees 
uf Sc:otland, Now all this, and the drcumstanccs 
relating U> the Chahlecs^ often cjtllcd Mathcmotici, to 
the Assagains, the Templars, Maiiichmims, being 
considered, tlm name of tlie As«»ssins, or Ilosscssins, 
or Assimites, or Gbasiens, i>r AlcliasclHsin, will not be 
thought unlikely to be a corrui'tion of Chasdim, and to 
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mcim Chaldees nr Caldees, and llmt they were con- 
inieted with the Templars* When the Aisihic emphatle 
nrtide al is takon from this hard woid AZ-chas- 
cliiscluiL, it is Chs(K'.his-chin. The Atsaaaliifl, were^ 
nlfo, called Druses or Druiseans. 'Die learned author 
of the Celtic Druids” states that he hu promi these 
Druses to be both Druids and Culdees. In nil occounte 
of the Assassins, they am said, also, to have ertistcd, 
in the East, in ooneiderable numbers. They are, also, 
etjited to have been found numerous by B- de Tudcln* 
uot very dir from Sauiart:£in<l or Balbh;—whore he 
also doacribes many great tribes ot wliiit he calls Jeitfs 
to live, JfjtitaAinff the Chaldee oconpiing the 

country, end possessing the govemiuGnt of it. lie 
says that among these -Tews are diadples of (/m 
jtttfjii He wiys they occupy the niountains of /Ayr/ttou. 
Here arc, it is to be thought, the A/ifhaita, and that too 
clearly to be disputed, tinder the word llaphlgn ties 
hid tlie wool Afghan, and tins disciples of the wws 
marif Hakem, frequwitcil the Temples of SoloiiKin in 
Cashmere, Ac., and were called Hkemitea, Isliniaclian^ 
mill Battcniaris, that is, Uuddlicans. The wonl Hakeni 
is nothing but the wojxl id-M, which in the Chaldea 
mcaiia teiss. AH physicians, in the East, are called 
Hokem, All this goes lo prove that not only did 
the Teinplaru share doctrines with I he Assassins and 
Ifiliriiiifliau^ but that tliey were much older (ban 
the Onisadcs,and that the pretended origin of Uiesu 
people is toudly false. The Gymiiosophtsbi, the 
Kiisidcaiifl, the Esscues, tlio Thei'ai>eutaj, the Dioue- 

• Ecnj. Trtili'la, clmp. Tii., tiole; and " Anoalriwiw," vvl. 
ij cLup. fLt 
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^:l:itia, the Eletismions, the Pythagoreans, tlieClialdeaiis, 
the Assassins, and the niiddlieiins were nil nnoitler of 
religiouists, in eluding among them, hihI coiisiiting in 
great part of, an otJer of Plonks, who were, in lUet, 
the heads of the sucaeiy. 

There is little doubt that all the Caliphs ol' the 
Saracens were, secretly or openly, Sophees- llie 
Sophccs arc divided, at this day, into many sects, and, 
in their four stages, they have o species of Mjiwmic, or 
Elcusinian, initiation I'roin lower to higher degrees. 
Sir John Malcolm saja, Hasssm Sabah, and his de- 
scendanls, were a rnee of Sofees, and that t!i«y were 
of the sect of Bfittaiidlh, that is lluddhn. They were 
Tem|dars, or Cosi-deans, or Oha»-ili-im, or followers 
of Ros or Maaoiip. 

The use of the Pallium, or sacred cloak, to convey 
tiio character of inspiration, was ]!ractised by tlie 
Imaums of Persia, the ftame os practised by Elia« and 
Elishah (Eli-SUab). And it is otmtiniicd by their 
foUowcrs to this day. ‘When a person is admitted to 
the highest degree, he will receive (he mvestiture with 
the Halliuin and the Soinaeh, which ia the jtfi/wrwrtfl, 
'When the Grand-Seignior means to honour h person, 
he gives him n pcilise, a Pall, a pJa, a sacred cloak, a 
remnant of llie old superstition, the mejiniug probably 
being quite forgotten. From this comes the word 
pallti” nt our hmcrtds. 

One of the names, which excites the greatest 
curiosity as to its meaning, ofilicclncfol the AKsassiiis, 
was ** Old Sfan of the Mountain’*—5V;ndi' rfe MciUibus, 
Tlie liuddwa ui' Scoi.latid was called " old iium ajid 
Buddha, in India, metuis olti mwn. The opinion that 
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ihft Aisofslns wciB Buddhifita receives eQiifiniifltioti, In 
part, from tlio iilcii tLflt be waa reckooetl as icprusctii- 
uiiivG of the ■* oocieiit of days." The repreuentativo 
idcB, or foni 4 or figure by which ihe Prophet apoaks 
of the Divine Intelligotioe—“Ancient of drvyfl,” whose 
hair w’as wool, of a white colour. But in Persiatii 
accoRling to Sir John Malcolm, the word Sofes mornis 
both wisdom luiid wool. Is it powiblo that from thia 
idea we obtain th« white goatfl* hair dooka of the 
Albaniana, with their “ snowy anni’nif and their shaggy 
cap&tfi;" the white l>emooso of the Moors, tlie white 
robe of tlio Carmclitea; even the white aniforma of 
the AttstiiaTi amiy—nay, the sacred acceiHatiOB, and 
tiiu aupiwsed enchanti^ value, of the colour wJdU 
generally ? 

That tlio renowned and dreadful tribes of Aasnesins, 
or Ishmaelilcs, whose history" presents sucli on in¬ 
extricable connection "with that of the Templars, and 
also with dmt of the Hospitallers, were aofpuuntcd 
with, if not profosBora of the FirC'Crccd of Zoroaster; 
from which, indeed, tliey were likely to derive their 
atheistic desperation; will be apparent when wo 
examino the cruel and relentless etuiciem of their 
fearfully blank bedief We suspect that these im¬ 
passive and sinister (in the uao thus made of thorn) 
doctrines not only underlie the philosophy of the 
directing diiefr of this ahaiidoued body; these “ ofien- 
sive and defensive" nssocintiona of Aasassine, who 
blindly had reposed all thmr reliance, tmd nil their 
iiopes, ill the himds of their nrch-imesta iia it were; 
but, further, wu believe that there is (and always h;ia 
hcBij) a community of persuotfiona between the secret 
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combinations of Arabia, Syria, and th® otliur parts of 
tho E:ist, where bands of devotees and sodctics with 
secret teaching (as their base) existed] and the re- 
fectire, nbsort^d, nbstrnse and passionless atheism— 
interpehoiratiug tuirl vivifying (if aught so dead could 
be, even, by “strange fire” vivifieil)— Thuggee. The 
Thugs are Epicureans and Quieteste, stoical in their 
horrors (as there being no natural horror). Men who 
hold life as of no value—regard it as a weed Euthu-^ 
masts who consider extirpation as a mere name:— 
nay rather, os the dtjtiful—though blind—aiding in 
the purposes of the gods. As in the idea of tiieTlvuge 
and Aisassms, or Ishmaclitcs, life U an evil, they 
Ijcjiufit tlieir victims^ and act a dutiful part to God, 
in the scheme of the world, in removing them. Re- 
phicing them again, as it were, in the hands of the 
Divine { who alone elected lifo as a place of bale. 

\Vliat was reuHy the object of the worship of tlie 
Knights Tomplars, in their secret synods, it secina very 
difficult to determine. Whether, indeed, in their intor- 
courae with infidels, they had not imbibed some of the 
ancient, traditionary ideas, ami leiumed the religion of 
the inhabitants of that part of .\siabounded by reraia, 
on the one hand, and by tlie Mtiditemuidan on the 
other, seems a point more readily oettled in the afEmia- 
live. In this view, fianie-woi^ip would have passed 
fls a part of the adopted rites. We are iliua Itronght to 
contemplate the Templara not 9t» much in the light of a 
new superstition, ns in the brilliancy of the philosopliio 
positions of the Magi in the old world of tlmtight, and 
of the Roricrucians, Ilrethren of the Rosy Cross, or 
lltumimti, tu the new. 
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Lamps and cloisters, lamps and altars, lamps and 
shrines, lights and tombs, are connected ideas. The 
romance lingering and brightening about which strange 
subjects may have its origin in the real, philosophic, 
unsuspected truth which gives life to their meaning 
even for all time. Romance never has life except for 
the truth which imderlies it. With these fires among 
the graves—with the ultimate and funeral burning— 
%vith the pyre of the classics and the fire-immolations 
of the Orientals—with the sacred fire of the Magi, and 
the cressets and the torches of the Christian Knightly 
fraternities, we connect the ever-burning lamps, of 
which we have archaeological accounts, and the sus¬ 
pected, Ishmaelitish, Bohemian or Fire-Worshipping 
Mysticism, harboured as the “ strange thing” amidst 
the cowls and stoles, amidst the crosses and the 
books, and glancing, as the fiery crested snake, from 
among the resplendent arms of the supposed renegade 
Templars. 

To this striking object of tomb-lights—incoherent 
in any other view than as the attestation, through the 
ages, of a imiversal, though a secret faith, Walter 
Scott accidentally (and unconsciously of its meaning) 
makes reference when he adjures the dying lamps as 
burning— 

“ Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant chief of Otterboume: 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale!” 

Of the “ grave of the mighty dead,” Michael Scott, 
the wizard of such dreaded fame, he also says that, 
witliin it— 

“ Burned a wondrous light; 

Which lamp shall bum unquenchably 
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Hiid when, tit the moettlight, m the aisles of the 
suinted Jlelrose, St. Michael*if Crtjus of Ucd poiHttwl, 
emidst the sliibs, to that door of death" unloosened, 
hy llio iron hand of Deloraine, from the ruptured 
squares of the lettered pavement— 

Tbd light brolte fortli All i 

StimtaM ttiNWHTi! to the diwiflel-mofp 
And thmngh the giilieiriflB, far aloof. 

And, xBHiuog from tombi. 

Shewed tUu Moolt#' cowl nad Tiwgfl pdo, 

Danoed on the dQrkd>rowM Warrior's mniJ, 

And kUi'il Jii* waTtni^ plume.” 

The only smons hold which it is possible to 
gain over the minds of men is thmugli the influx 
enco of the supernatural* It b nbHurd and incon* 
sorjueiuial to bt^iove that all the wonderful diects 
which the Templars and the olficr Fraternities of 
Devotees, which seemed bound by a religion produced 
in their limif, ootild have aprung from no higlier motive 
than tho desire to aggraidise—^tu overpower—to rule 
—to force. Wonderful t hing s—unbelievable things— 
miraculous things—inipwsilde things—must have been 
oflfered to tlic common-sen^e of the men of the age^ 
before they would have gi ven-m to the authority which 
became to them as that of angoH of spirits, and of 
tho gods. It b DO allglLt tusk to master the roabting 
common'Sense of the world. That which h invincible^ 
except at convicLJum Instincts at detection were as 
strong then as now. AV^e are accustomeii every day, 
to the infallible judgmoiits of conuiion-seni^.. That 
iuHtatii dccbion as to what a thing is, is as independent 
of nil os the sense of lights Quick wits^ sharp wits^ 
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hardness of unbelief, suspiciou, the snrae reuaon ns ia 
Ai \vr>rk now—tlieae were identteal in iIlo dork Qgcs» 
in nny age that man was man. Prophecy must have 
been wonderfully verified—the assumed magic must 
have l?een demonstrated real—^Bornething not at all a 
fraud—^finst, before imaginative and cntbusiaatic men, 
thcinselvcs, could believe it; second, before plain 
men could uccept that which oeose a$mied was 
impossible. 

There in net have oxietenl in those {leoret societies, 
the dreams, tr.ancesj visions, magic-sight, which mnde 
princes of the secra. It is in thLs secret medium — 
whatever it may bo—-whether conjured out of ihn 
capacity of man in the intoidcation of norcotica, 
throogh fumes, anointingo, or kipeing out of tlio 
prisoned sense into the unimprisoned sense; — it is iu 
their new world thnt the explorers stumble utKin uii- 
bclievoble, though real, things. Of a piece with the 
iniraeulous previaiou obtained by the Gnmd Master of 
the Templars, in his agony, os noticed hereafter, must 
have been the two following instances of forotasring, 
which, as fur as record cun affirm them, are definitely 
established. The Priestess Phmnnia, the daughter of 
a Cbaonic King, foretold the devastating march of the 
fiuuls, and the course which they would take from 
Europe to Asia, together ivith the destruction of the 
liitlcs, Olid this a goneiatlon before the even thappeneil. 
So says PauE:uiins j si., 12, 5. The King Pyrrhus liad 
received an omcular sente nco—tbat ho was di^tincd 
u.> die as soon m he had seen » wolf fighting with a 
bull. The sentence wiis fulfilled when, in the market* 
place of Aiyos, he auw a bronze group repreaouting 
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smi?h n 6>mbnt. An old ivomnn ktik'd him hy throwing 
down a tile Iroin a house. 

The Assassins, ns a soorf;!. sed:. Lad a kind of 
unlverahy nmong them. The course of instmotion 
la this univcFsity proceeded, according to Macrisi, by 
the following nine degrees* 

'Hift object of thfi fiTKt section of instruction, whicli 
wns long and tedious, was to infuse doubts and difii* 
culties iuto the mind of the tLSpimut, and to lend him 
to reposej with a blind, fulnuring cortfidenuu, in the 
knowledge nnd wisdom of his teachers. To this end 
he was pcrplesed with extraordinary, and seH^iiigly 
un an swerable, questions. The nbsu ndities of the literal 
sense of the Koran, and its repugnonee to reason, were 
studiously pointerl out. Dark hints were givun llnit, 
beneath the ehcll of the philosophy taught, lay a 
kernel sweet to the taste and nutritive to the soul 
Hut all farther infonu.'iliou W':is most rigorously with¬ 
held fiom the inquiring mind until the disciple had 
consented to bind himself, by a most solemn oath, to 
absolute fsuth and unreasoning obcdicmcc to his in¬ 
structor. 

In the second place, w'hen the aspirant hod token 
the prescribed oatit, he was admitted as a member of 
tlie second degree, which inculcated the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the particulars oppoluted by God os the 
somicies of all knowledge. This included scienoe, and 
the arts and truths of life- 

The third degree included the knowledge of foi-ilier 
important facts, and the connection, and succession^ 
aiu I jiower of those facts. It also mfonned the student 
wltat was the nuiiilx^ of the blessed nnd holy imams. 
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Ami this vvns tho mystic seven; ns (lo^ lind made 
jievcii liVHVPns, eeven emthis, acas, pliineta^ nieUita^ 
tones, and colours, so seveti was the utJtnbGr of the 
tiiihltHt of the AtigL’ls, aplritA, or iittributeA of Ood, 
Ueligion, os yet, was not outstept. 

In tlic fourlh degree, the pupil leorued that God 
hi»d aent nevffa lawgivers inU> the world, each of whom 
was commissioned to alter ond improve, or rath<^ to 
develope, the system of his predecoesor; Umt cadi 
of tliese harl seven he1f>ei9> who appeared in the in- 
tervol between him and hk succeasot: these bclpeia, 
m they did not npiiear as public toaolten;, were called 
the mute (swmjV), in contradistinction, to the fiicatinff 
lawgivers. The seven lawgivers wore Adam, Noah, 
Abmlinm, litosco, Jesus, Molnimined, and IsniaTt, the 
son of JaMer; the seven principal helpers, culled 
Seats (Stwfl), were Seth, Slicm, Ismael (the son of 
Abraham), Aaron, Simon, AU, and Mohammed, the 
son of Ismail. It is justly observed by tlie discomitig 
tlanimer tfiat, aa this last personage was not more 
than a eenttuy dead, the teacher had it in hia power 
to fix on 'whom ho would as the mute prophet of 
the present time, and inculcate the helief in, and 
oberlience to, him of all vrho had not got beyond this 
degree. 

The fifth degree taught that each of the seven nmte 
prophets hod twelve apostles for the dUtaetniimiioii of 
liis faith. The suitableness of this nuiiilier was also 
provixl by analogy. Tlicre are twelve sips of the 
Zodiac, twelve months, twelve trilaia of Ixnud, 
twelve joints in thu Jour liiigciu of each hand, and 
so forth. 
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In the sixth iiliicie^ tho diwiiile heiiig carefully led 
thus far, and his niiud being duly prepared for what 
InllniveLl, the Karan, and the precepts oontamed in 
that hook of authority, went utice moru brought under 
CDiiflidcmtioti, nud he 'wns told that aU the positive 
portions of religion, and all the facta of faith, must 
be fluliordiuated to tlie laws of nature and rcooucilcd 
to the lights of philosophy, or bo rejected ns [>erha[>3 
necessary to the upprehensiot), though iutruifiically 
ivorililess. In facb tiiiui herein was thrown back upon 
nature, and taught to discover the exterior iirlluences 
alone in it. Then succeedtil, fur a long apace of 
titne, iiiatruetion in tiic systems of Pluto and Aris¬ 
totle. Wbeu esteemed fully rjimlilted, the scholar 
was admitted to the seveatli degree, in which know* 
leilgp was imparted in that mystic runiliei^'iu whldi ts 
held ftinl taught by the sect of the Sofeee. Tlus 
was Itlmddisni, without the supernatural light of 
Uhuddlsm. 

As an eighth step into tbe arcana of philosophy, 
the positive dooiriries of relig^n were considered iu 
their light as a necessity to man, and us resniting broiu 
his (loeition here in this world. ^Ml the complicated 
laiowle<lge which liad now precoiled was declared, in 
tliis forward stage of the student’s progress, to be 
merely us the scafiblding by which the piling of the 
structure of real knowledge was to be eifected. AH 
tlie builder’s piatfurjus and bb polcs, bb work beiug 
uuw’ complete, were to be thrown down. Piopliets 
and teachers, heaven and helbuH the shows oflile, its 
history, the machinery of the world, the human soul, 
were nothing. Future bliss and future misery, reckon* 
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ing for evil, cQD9ci(.'nQe Kyond the necessity of the 
niiutitenanec of regularity in the world, asipimtuui for 
good oat of the pleiiaant things of the world, justice 
and moderation heyond that common-aense of economy 
fur the longer lasting, the Intrinsic value of life, mid 
(ho dcicmiont from the destruction of it other ihan 
in the policy of a oortom blank atheistic ** politlcn! 
economy"—all these were lo l)e t’X|ioi<sed as Idle 
dreams, Imving nothing with the philosopher, whoso 
sight hnd been dcored by a mngic illumination, ilark- 
cning or edipsing, or overpowering, or puittn^ evi 
the fnbe light of the world. Even as the light of day 
10 drawn over the stars like a cttrtaui. 

In tliis absolute laying-level of the barriers of right 
and wrong, the point of view tieciime consistent ns 
showing that all actions should proceed, alone, from 
the centre point of seir-tdeasiire in them, that power 
was right nod that light was power, and that all laws 
were im^jorted only into the world as securing the 
harmonious going on of it. That, in the absolute 
sense, there could he no such thing as sin; that therC' 
fore, in the absolute sccbc, there could he no such 
thing os punislinicnt for it. Therefore, tlmt not) dug 
was to be feared on t he score of conscience. Life was 
os a weed. 

The Tiinlh and hist degree was that into which the 
disciple transcended (in this alanuing scnse^i, as seeing 
that, as nothing was to be believed, eveiything might 
be done. 

Von Ilammor argues an identity between the two 
onlem, as he styles them, ol‘ the Ishmnelites anti the 
Tcmjilm^ fnmi the siuiilnrity uf their dress, tliclr in- 
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tcmiil oi-jrAiibiatloii, Anil thcjr eocret doctrine. The 
colour or tiiM KlmHraof the house of Ommiyah was 
white; hence the house of Abhaii, in iheir cc^ntest 
with them, Adopted black as their cliKlin^iinhing hue. 
nussaii Siibahf when he formed the institution of the 
FedawCy or the “ Devoted to Death,” assigned them 
B red girdle or cap. The mantle worn by the mem¬ 
bers of the Hi^spilal was black. 

The lust Grand Master of the Templars, Jacques de 
hfolnyi together with his comptmieu, Guy, lirother to 
the D.<iii]ilun of Auvei^e, were brought forth and 
placed upon a pile erected ui>on that point of the iHlet 
of the Seine, at DariH, where itHerwanU was erected 
the statue of Hemy X\^ It was n day of March—the 
Iflth, as it is stated by the historians— 1 ) 114 . The 
two unfortuirntc Templars Bulferetl with oonstimcy, to 
the last asserting their innocence. The spectanua 
wept And shrieked at the st>ectaclo of their siiuriUce. 
During the night their oslies were gathered up to be 
preserved as relics. 

It is mentio)ie<l oa a trmlitiim in Aome of the 
accounts of the burning, that ^lolay, ere he ejtpinxl, 
summeticd Clement, the Po|^>c! who hail pronounced 
the bull of abolition against the Order and had con¬ 
demned the Grand Master to the Itames, to n|>pear, 
within furty days, before the Supremo Eternal iTudge> 
and Philip to the same awhil tribunal within the spaije 
of a year. Both predictions were fullillcd. I’ho 
Pontilf did ACtuidly die of a colic on the night of the 
ISth of the following mouth. More dreadful still, the 
church in which hia body was deposited, in stole, took 
lire, the Qames spread, and the corpse of Clement was 
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hivl rCQusumed. The King, before t be yeiir had ela poed, 
bv an accidental fiill frotii hia herse, stilforcd ^uch 
injury that he, also, died. The fulfilmenl of ihe^e two 
prophecies produced great effect. The unfortunate 
'i'eniplttrs were almost regarded as martyrs. 

It reinaiujj to glance at another singular point. We 
know that the general—iiuy, the universal belief is 
to the contrary—bat has the (,>rdt*r of tlio Knights 
Templars, in a oHrtaiu form, been continued down to 
our own day ? That it has been so continued in a 
political fwrfiion, and cxtemnlly, there is no ilgubt, for 
the King of Portugal, in his domiiiiona, formed the 
Onler of Clirist out of the Temp!are. The Free¬ 
masons, also, assert a connection with the ancient 
Teniphirni and tlicrc is n society, bearing the name of 
Prctiireu of the Tetn^ilc, whose chief seat is at Paris, 
and its liraiichcs extend info various countries, and 
into Kngland. It is asserted that Jacques dc Afolay, 
in the year 1JJ 4, in antidpution eif his si«*tidy martyr¬ 
dom, aiqioliited .Toliannes Marcus Loimenius to be his 
succc^r In hia dignity, and lliat there has been an 
unbriiken succession of Grand Masters down to the 
present times. That the secret doctrines of the Tem¬ 
plars were partaken of by tlie Knights of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, there appears to l>e but litUc i 

doubt. Signor Eossettf, who possesses a very intimate | 

acqniiinlimoc with tlie history of the Ilospitallcra, 
maintains stoutly that there is much in ooiiimon 
Ijietwcea the doctrines tauglit in the higher grades of 
the FreemiUM.ms—^nmre, also, tliat has been lost—and • 

I ho views, ybiVrtute, and fashions of the Grder of the i 
Temple. Lost In the clouds of antiquity, the dim 
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forms of the mailed Templars disappear. Their 
buildings, their churches, their haunts remain. But 
the inhabitants are passed into the shadows. Their 
remembrance only survives in the quaint paved courts 
of the London Temple. The fact that their dwelling- 
place was once within the present purlieus of law— 
that the notes of their wild Eastern music, and that 
the ceremonies of their strange, scarcely Clmstian 
worship, were, in the time that has almost become 
a dream, real matters in the story of those, at present, 
so unromantic buildings—truths amidst this wilderness 
of mechanical law-spellingthese things of a lile, 
so unlike our present life, lend an interest to the very 
name of the Temple in Fleet Street. Fleet Street, 
with its bustle and its daily clocks I Fleet Street as 
we know it! Fleet Street of this very day ! 

It is stated, as something that we may believe, that 
there exist real, personal memorials of this antique and 
wonderful body of the Templars preserved, in secret, at 
the present moment, in Paris. Some of the archives 
and statutes—portions of the unexamined history- 
even a few of the mystic banners, and an assortment 
of the worn-out arms of the suspected brotherhood, 
still survive, it is said. These are declared still to 
lurk in some unknown and obscure comer of dilapi¬ 
dated buildings;—shut up hopelessly from modem 
sun, and denied even to the affectionate and indomit¬ 
able inquest of antiquaries. Old Paris still caskets, we 
are assured, the mouldered remains of this once- 
puissant—nay, this princely association—this once 
glorious institution, founded on the centuries! In 
brief, it is confidently asserted that, even to this un- 
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believing, regardless, matter-of-fact nineteenth century, 
gloweth up still, some few faint, dusty gleams of a 
chivalry that once shook the world. That even to 
these contemporaneous days, and amidst our feet, st^ 
tokens most intimate and familiar of the long-buri^ 
soldiers of the Ruby cross—of mailed hermits, pil¬ 
grims, and banded guards of the Christian’s holiest 
Jerusalem! 
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CHAPTEIl XIX- 

rOFULAII AJtfKJUlTIE!} SN THEJH pONKlICTIftN WITH 
TUB riBE-TWJX>aot’uy. 

To thia day in Sweden, on the first of Mny—^ihe 
openmg or gennixiiitlon of the year—the peasantry, os 
they do nil over the North at certain times, light 
Tims. A ciuidtc la lighted by all devout Catholics on 
Christmas Eve, and is kept burning, in memory and 
rentinder of the mjstciious Incarnation, until the 
dawning of the renl day of the Blessed Nativity, Tlie 
Yule-Log, whose bright-blazing is of so much mament^ 
and with the last brand of which, most carefully and 
supemtitioosly laid aside for the purpose;, the nest 
year's Christmas Fire is to belightetl, follows the same 
rule. The Christmas Tree, the oiigiu of which is lost 
in the mists of tradition, and which Teutonic emblem 
(time out of mind employed in Germany) ia now 
transposed into England, though without the slightest 
Buspidon of its Pagan mcaniog, is the mystic Northern 
sacrifice, and the iitteatation, in its multitudinous 
bliizing candles, to the Genius or God of the Fire. 
The toys reprosoathig all the things of man, and ofthe 
earth, which are su«pi?mIoil, amoug the boughs, in its 
mytliie %ht, are the sacrifice of all the good things of 
the worltl, and all tim prmiuets of the Creative J?%t, 
as in surrender aud uoknowledgment, back to the 
Unknown Living Spirit, or Immortal Producer, who 
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hath chosen Flro ob his symbol and his shudow. This 
is DiUtl vfotship. 

If the Teodur will refer to the crest of His Roywl 
Highness Prince Alljcit, he wilt fiiiil the niystic, tniigic 
horrut distinctly set up. The rcproductioa of the cver- 
dnring symbol to which we have made frequent refer¬ 
ence os rccoguisuble os homs, wings, or otherwise in 
the head-pieoes of his ancestors of the North. The 
rough Jiutiic soldiers who, in their harbariati hicunnons, 
overturncii (in the Homan iHiliefs), and buried in the 
nuns of the Empire, a faith identical, iu its secrets, 
with their own. All-ignorant of the fact that the 
symbols of both spoke but the eamo talcj the original^ 
magic, Fire-Faith. We have spoken of the homa, 
cars, or jxk/i/ of tins Jester or ^Motley, os prevailing in 
all places. Ill the East, the Idiots—** iiinocetu/' os he 
is tallied in —has always been held in a 

species of respectful distrust, or veneration, os—in his 
very vacuity—the mouthpiece, or dtannel, of the 
Outside Powers. Sacredness attached to the " in¬ 
capable,” in the light of the soulless figure super- 
untuniHy-niotioned. Deri vet 1 1 the Jester Ids homa and 
bells from this noblest of reasons? Horns :ind bells 
arc found to decorate the ChinuBe mid other Eastern 
Idols—are also detected, in strongcly-old, uncouth 
mUsal.a, to fonn the nppmlonances, even, of Saints. 
What can all this mean ? What should it give, hut 
the obscure hint towards the universal tradition? 
Pella are magicaL They “shake the apLrit-spaces-’* 
This is in the Hoslcrucian mysticism. 

The laurel-wreath around the head of heroes and 
emperors—accordc-l nlone to the great conqueror, the 
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Imperator, or the poet (majestic triplicate!), not only 
mark out the line, and denote the place of the organs 
of the highest intellectual and god-like faculties in the 
brows of the human being, but prove the knowledge 
of the ancients of phrenology, and represent the original 
starry radius —that which symbolically invests the head 
of all the gods. It speaks the spirit-flame or radim — 
magnetic and supernatural—^intensif 3 dng to its real 
magico-geuerative power in a circle of intolerable light, 
about the head:—in which mystic light all magic and 
sorcery, as well as all sainthood, was supposed, by the 
Rosicrucians, to be possible, in accordance with the 
laws of the supernatural Fire-World. Crowns, gar¬ 
lands, wreaths, all the insignia of dignity that en¬ 
circle the head; and all passing, be it remarked, over 
the physico-phrenological places ol the faculties of 
“ aiusality,” “ comparison,” ” wonder,” “ imagination,” 
and in tracing them along, disclosing and glorifjang 
all the bodily points of the means of the greatness of 
man;—mitres and priestly head-coverings, the tonsure 
of the sacerdotes, freeing the sacred circle of the 
intellect (within which may the terrifically grand, very 
apprehension of God, himself, be reaUsed): from the 
bai-barian and the degraded—nay, brutelike growth of 
hair, the very investiture and most closely branding 
confession, and the complete and irresistible con¬ 
viction, of the beasts—most abundant, and the grossest, 
there where, in the scale, lowest;—sceptres, wands, 
priestly staves or crosiers, batons and maces:—all 
these marks of rank, with the original disk, orb, 
mound (or mundtis), surmounting, w'ith the mystic 
symbol of the cross, the royal rods or sceptres of tlie 
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F.imipujui uuiiiarclis:—all these fonns tire but the 
changes und rcpr^'hluction of ilie rod of U]« Magickn. 
He wlujHe creed was the h'lre-Crecd, and whose secret 
means of working upon nature was the mysterious 
“sorccA^rn fiign,” disjduyed upon, and through, the 
yielding nuignetio worlds, deep through which suetdied 
—he declared—the ^‘shows’’ of the w'orids, (md ocm- 
verse wiiJi the real suhsttala of which, he pronounced, 
was by spells. As apirit-visagcs were only to bo won 
to the sight of, through cncliiintnieQt3. 

The aliove are some of the ideas of the spcculntists. 
It is curious how all these singular und picturesque 
notions intone and oiitw'ine, as it were, with all the 
grace, the beauty, the poetry, the romance!, and the 
power in the world. And ln>w—reah'se, and utilise^ 
and (Immta oh we msty—the mysterious and the 
wonderfiil, yet, are foumt to inform, Slir, and to be 
the tneatis of moving, as well as to the cud of, every¬ 
thing. For every solid, and the inoat [iruwiic, idea has 
some airy, and ven' romnntic, notion which is the 
first starter of it. The most worldly iiian^s secret 
motive is srimetinics tlie most inconsequential, and 
tlie most alisurd oue in the world. 

It is surprising how many traces, to which we are 
altogether unconscious, even of the lessi old Pagan 
superstitions, nut to Hpenk of religious myths from 
Indiu, still linger among us. It is diJhcult to believe 
how tiiiiy could have survived through the dmuges of 
the fashions; and yet they do. They have been re- 
prorhiced through tlie gcncj^tions, though now they 
a|p inconcnivnbly faint. Ami yet, to the lurchficologicul 
and learned eye, they arc recognisable. NVe will not 
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gpjjak of the lIoiTM or ]Jlom(» tMoresquc or 

Mooriflh)> Tv-hiqb u»et! lo bo n favourite eichibUion in 
our ofuintiy-iilacee; though we mjjB these (juakit 
“ Morrifl dunoen,*' everywhere, now, Theise singular 
donees, through which the little belk kept up a per" 
jjelual jiiiglc, CJime circuitouflly to ub from Spain, os 
bogjupGs, out of Etruria, perhaps, found tlieir way by 
the north. An acute author, who bestowed u lifetirne 
on such invesilgutioDe, assures us that tlie Druids tvere 
Masons, MayVsons, or derotcosto Moio, nnr, fa, or to, 
the Retina Ccelii and that fmm long-descended tra¬ 
dition, and from the Lin^am of India, came tiie May- 
Pole, the festival of the May-Qneeu (clod in white, and 
the daughter of the Pagiin hi, as it were, and the 
repieseuLative of the opposite idea to the [augum, die 
fcmule principle, or iiulure, or Voni of the 1 tindfis, the 
lo of the Egyptians, and tiic loni of the Oreehs). 
From this seuudngly most unlikely, hut, in reality, un¬ 
doubted root, cornea the word C—ow, an animal 
which is, yet, an object of adoration in lndi:i. Ch)w 
as J-ow. 

Can it be that the old-faahione<1 perambulations, 
or processions, of the milkmaids, with fiowers and 
garlands, on May-day, prevailing in London even 
until somewhat late in the last century, implienl a 
far-off reference, not only to the my>ittiriea of Venus, 
but to the fostlval of lo at the reopenins of the year 
and the regeneration of nature? Docs the ceronionial 
of “ Goiug^a-Maying,” and even the modern May- 
Day holiday of the Sweei>ft, mean the perpetuation, 
into the modem times, so very rein ole from its origin, 
of the Saturuion rout; with the clattered and 
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barbarous ahovcli of the crowd of atk'ndiuil awocjw, 
imtmil of the classic clash of the cymbals of tlie 
Coiybantcs 

** SiWer tbrilla of fciMhig cjuibil*,’* 

aa the poet axpnatBcs iu Is it possible that we have 
the andent myth, in ow familiar l<ondoti streets, on 
the annual May-Day; and that Jack in the 
Gteen” (Biiculie, Itacc, laochc, laoc, Inc, Jack) is 
meant for the God “BaodW (Tuiinis), or tin? JJuu 
found in the arffha, area, luk^ or green," or bash, at 
the regeneration of nature or opening of the year? 
Perhupa tlie familiar phrase, “good wine needs no 
bush,'’ may bear some distant import to this figure of 
the god. '* Bacchus” being found in a " bush," If 
this coRDCciion be correct, the sportive “ Lord," as he 
is colled, of the Sweeps may stand for the "Mau," 
Mercunua, ilertnes, or Tlioth ^ and the ^ Lady" 
(Miiid Marian, as she is commonly denominated in the 
/(frmula of the old mysteries) may be no other than 
lo, In, V'etiii?!, or Cceli, or the Saered Cow of 

tlie LidLons. How tins proffram^e, and tliis gnmp 
of mythic and sacred personages, fell into the litinds 
of the Sweeps," it would be difficult to say: unless 
they stand aa the legitimate successors, and represen¬ 
tatives of the guardians of the fire, and of tlic 
murky, mystic workers in nature—^the Cyclops. Wo 
may farther conHlder, In confirmation of onr assump¬ 
tion, that tlicre Is mystic meaning in tliis May time 
sallying-forth of the Swee[*9, that thia *' Lady," wlio 
may be none uihcr than Dis, or Cybolc, or the V irgin 
of the Zodiac, the Aplirotlite Ihe Greeks, ilie 
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Astarte of the Phccnicians, or the triformed Luna) 
(to whom our Saxon ancestors dedicated our Monday, 
or Moon’s-day), bears a golden ladle, as it is made to 
be in the modem time; but in which, we think, we can 
recognise the spear of com or the magic reaping hook 
of Ceres. And, in still farther mystic meaning, the 
original pedum, the lituus of the Roman Augurs, the 
Hieralpha of the Hindoos, and the rod which im¬ 
plies divine authority, and which is the means of all 
enchantments. 

In farther reference to these May-Day processions, 
and in attempted elucidation of this unaccountable 
masquerade of “Jack in the Green,” as the centre 
round ivhich the celebrants are to dance, we may cite 
the fact that the processions around the streets and 
towns, in Catholic countries, are exact imitations of 
those of the Pagans. When the Priests of the 
Mother of the Gods made these processions through 
the streets, they carried the image of Jupiter, wliich 
they placed, for a short time, in small bowers dressed 
out for him, precisely as is done, in Paris, at the Fete- 
Dieu. 

We recommend these suggestive points to the 
notice of those who have closely examined the latent 
truths which lie hid even in modern symbolism, and 
who have attended to the nice shades of derivation. 
There is no fund of more curious and profitable 
research existing, than these singular affinities, and 
long-inherited, religious meanings. By them we seem 
linked more closely to the past. At first, vulgar 
representative things, like those wliich we have 
specified, seem impossible as the media of that they 
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are as aumding for But [waiibility sooa 

gbiaces on the mind. And tlic nest feeling is one of 
astooisbrnciit that mytlis could tiosseaa Huch incx- 
tlugiiiKhable life. Tlicir pliancy and noconiinodation 
to new laws and olmiiaKtaiicei;—and yet, through all, 
their inTineible pcTtinnciiy—proTe, if HJiythijig can 
prove, that there is fotmdation for them in nature, 
Thniugh all, we descry the revelation, divinely 
vouclisafed, for which we contend. Ail througli ita 
niyaterlous complieations and Its odnptationsj anil fliy 
men) its corrttpf!on% we can trace the unmiatalcablc 
signs of a direct divine rcyelation. And, tohdly 
contmry to the opinions of the motericiJJsts, of whom 
two-tiiirdi) of‘ tlie thinking iiieii, in modem timea, 
arc unfortunately composed, revelation ia the whole 
auajie and design uf our btnik. 

Anyone can perceive towards what end the 
elaborate, matheuiatical rchning and C‘.TpIaitiing away 
of bite idea of (i<h 1, of the modern unccntscious 
materialists—who would resolve the Divine Being 
merely into the harmonious operation of natural 
laws, however «ver|ioweringIy siiblline and perfect—^ 
tends, It has been an effort, in our researches (atid, 
principally, in our application of them), to soek down 
to the tsonsunimnto; and, by the reason, alone, not-to- 
l>c-contmdictGd plaustbilltica upon which men, in 
their inaihemntieal leligious requirements, rely. We 
think we have found, and taken the measurement of, 
these invincible truths, painfully evok^id, tntt tHum-> 
phatilly mare hailed, in the ojwmtions of the reason. 
And, uhor admitting all their conqueritig sharpness, 
we decline to iiitcrclmiige, wltli theee wejip^ms. 
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implcoicnts of combat out of the soidc armouryWo 
think, ia the oeloslial swort!^ we have discovered 
their master. Wc contest, as a total uiistako, the 
ordinarj' philosophical arguments, Beoanse we ihltik 
tliGTC is Vt fw^isr philosophy in which they are lost:— 
into which they idl pasR, This, then, is the higher 
knowledge. And, with inexpressible humility towards 
those trutlia wliich we desire to champion, we lire 
Becking to oonvince l>ack ihoise who arc filed with 
the desire to believe the old Bible truth:—modem 
sdence, and the mtionalism of the present days, 
wiU permit them. The beliof of the supcniataml is 
the only escape out of indddity. 
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CHAtTlCU XX. 

HfFSTlC SYMBOL! SSI OF COI/7DnS. 

has been filwayfi iliu coltmr set osidcj. in 
the myateriea, aa the mark of initiallon ;—as, in the 
hiylier grades, ideo of mastership, 'il te Roman Angure, 
tlmii ’fl'hom no doss of men were held in greater vene¬ 
ration, as the means of the attainment to the knowh'dge 
of tlie purposes of the gods, were dothtnl in purple 
imfl in red. Hence, doulitless, the setting aside of 
this mptic colour, purple, for the robes of emperore 
nnd kings, wlm are supposed to be, pr ought to bo, 
the representatives of the gnyit Tliaumaturgists—am 
ri'giirUed as, in sonic senae, hierophauU*, or the piis- 
wsaois of hypcnmltiral and tiunscendontai know¬ 
ledge :~the origin of fcinghood in id] ages. Tim 
colour ruby, or red, or intenae caniation—or I'lyEam- 
TrnUesangmm —folloMrsthe eoraelaw when cmployetl in 
the pontificals of liomon Catholic prelates, the eeaxlet of 
the PrincoB of the Mother or Poundatton Church, or 
the Cardinals, the red of British royalty, and of the 
English army, or even tlio vestments of the higher 
degrees in our Universities, whether the grades bo 
dcrical or lay. There ian certain ehrouded, or emblem* 
med, meaning in these doctora* or teachers' or priestly 
coloum, which claim the mysteries, and passes off, 
or up, into ranglc as their original. However little 
imagined this may boho wove r little dwelt oti, it 
may have been os coiivoj’ing' it. 
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What, again, is the signification of that grand tra¬ 
ditional symbol of the White Horse, or Horse ol 
Light of the Saxons, of which the original banner of 
the Saxon Conqueror of Britain, Hengist, the White 
Horse of Kent, the Wliite Horse of Hanover, the 
White Horse, genendly, of the Scandinavians stand 
witness ? As also the colossal White Horse cut out 
and periodically restored and surviving from the very 
earliest and immemorial Saxon times, in England, 
down to our own day ? Which hoi«e any one may 
see displayed on the green, sloped side of that great 
hill in Berkshire; a considerable, low-lying district of 
which beautiful county bears the honoured, but not 
hitherto the satisfactorily accounted-for, name of the 
Vale of the White Horse. Concerning which main¬ 
tenance, and effected at it, there happeneth, in that 
part of the country, a great festival, to which the neigh¬ 
bourhood crowds as to some religious service of even 
a paramount obligation. This gathering usually becomes 
as a very thronged fair. A recent book discourses 
very pleasantly, and with no inconsiderable instruction, 
upon this meeting, which is to periodically restore the 
“ White Horse.” In it, however, the author seems to 
have no suspicion of the portentous and prodigious 
character of the myth which the Berkshire White 
Horse probably celebrates and perpetuates. It would 
seem as the ever present, weird hieroglyph of the old 
Runic superstition, when there was really a powerful 
knowledge existent, imsuspected by the modems. 
We take this colossal figure (in the Wolds of Berkshire) 
as the passing on, down into the ages, of an unwitted- 
of signal:—as a transmission, into the latter days, of 
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the Brito-Saxon Palladium, or White Horse. The 
same deified emblem which is traceable all the world 
over. The same sign connecting the Magi and the 
moderns. 

The connection of the revelation of spirits, in 
dreams, under the figures, or emblems, of “White 
Horses,” has been pointed out in the earliest accounts 
of visions, and of nocturnal sleep-disclosures. We 
encoimter them in the old Chaldean and Babylonish 
explanations of dreams, in those of the Hebrews, in 
those of the Egyptians, in those of the Greeks and 
Botnans, in those of the lower Boman Empire, and in 
the monastic times. An analogy runs through all 
record of the kind. Perhaps the symbol of the Pale 
Horse, and of the “ Death” to be mounted thereon, as 
shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, classifieth under 
the same head. And this which we cite below may, 
in some sort, be the original of the thing (whatever it 
distinctly be) meant, or signified, in this mystic 
emblem—so faithfully preserved—of the “ Horse,” or 
the “White Horse.” 

The idea of the fiery soul of the world—or the 
Binding Magnetism—which as the last of the physical, 
and the last possible thing to be known, Zoroaster, the 
supposed founder of the Beligion of Fire, elevated 
into a god to be worshipped—this only, however, 
externally, in the visible sign of fire:—this idea, we 
say, we find mystically connected with the Horse, or 
the White or Lucent Horse. As thus. The Chaldean 
oracles of Zoroaster describe “ a fire extending itself, 
by leaps, through the waves of the air. Or an un¬ 
figured fire, whence a voice runs before. Or a light be- 
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hold eir<?ry way sploiicUci, rejKtunditijj ftrid wn- 
voIv(*(i, Also u httrxe /tiU tt/rejittff^t Or :i boy 
t:arrled on tho swift book of a horse, or dot lied 
111 gold, or naked ; or sliooting an lurow, and Htjuiiling 
on the bock of n horae. Such things do not portend 
diongc in the divine nature itself, wliidi is one; but 
they allow liow’ variously it is porticipaUid iiy intellect, 
the rational soul, pliaaLafly, and tteuse. To the pure 
intellect it is aeen impartibly* That is, it is at one, 
outside—us we may say — man. Who, outside of Iiw 
own nature, is at ouev also, with it. Jiut, descending, 
it expands, assumes figures, &e. Houier says, the 
gods, when dourly seen, are ovcriioweriiig; and one 
of the deitirs is made to say, *'Tlie inisemble lieart, 
by wlioru 1 dill reculvetl, cannot bear nie." In u word, 
till) gudis appear to be changed when the same divinity 
appears according to dificreut oitlers, desuemling into 
subject (iistiuebiona. For, the fables tlien reprusunt 
one and the same divinity, assuming tiiose various 
forms into which it makes progression. 

We may, cm recall to llie reader that, in 

Judia, the sociiftce of horses, and, in particular, of 
while hones, has been a favourite uiothcd of propi¬ 
tiation ; that bi Japan tlio i^auie hhui pi^vails, as also 
id Cliina. The sacredness of tlic Mliite Sdephaut, 
and the quasi-worship of it in j^sio, niul the mystical 
idea, geneHilly, of the sacrediiesa of the colour white, 
may, also, truce from this source. The horses that 
drew the clituiiil of tlie iieri}, hi the Komau triiiinjili, 
wens silwsiys vvldte. The slate horses of the King of 
11III lover, in inomorial of the magic idea connected 
witli the White llur»o of Jleugist, were white. Thu 
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liot^ of the conqueror liiu comiuonly liceit white l>y 
choicci While la the ootour Jbr virgiua; hence it is 
tlie nujitiHl cx>]our. It hm its origin in the uisgic 
eacredness, It tnciins magic. ^Vhite was the colour 
for pGuiteiiis, nn ilieir being, for the moment of tlioir 
ex|)iHLioii, in another world. The tafwr lield in the 
penitent's hjuid was the witiieeis-Itgbt to the Fire* 
Religion, of tiie univerdl tokens of which, we tian 
move fiut li very little way out into the world without 
encountering some one. It is extraordiamy how very 
widely scaitercH I aro the symbolfl, and, yel, how very 
little notice any of them attract. 

Scattered all over the world, ns we have repeated tv 
said, are tniisfja of a primeval people, who, to all our 
tliougliU of them, seem to have fwsacBsed a knowledge 
greater than man can coi item plate os ever oivned by 
him. Wonders seem to have been faniilitir to theso 
early dwelleiB upon the earth. Where could have 

been their seat—front whence they could have uoine_ 

liow their knowledge could have been dcrivetl, otlier* 
wise than througli some aupcmatuml disclosure,'— 
liow they vmnly strove to perpetuate, ami to place 
upoiv mdeliblc record, their religion—how they moved 
and wandered—how ail Idstory sank off from the com- 
memoretion of them, ond how their very niightiest 
lantlniarhB were enguliihed, and Imve nil hut dis¬ 
appeared, in die rising tide of the accumulating cen¬ 
turies : how all this should be, and be so little 
aupiKiswJ, is a profound speculation oftliemodcru limeH 
I he tithoi that are found studding numerous countries, 
aneient and tnodem, attest the existence, in u most 
remote [xriod, of some extnioidiuflj-y uud unaccmiiitini' 
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for race. With infinite labour, and with the most 
singular and happy ingenuity, one antiquary has fol¬ 
lowed up all the traces of this lost race, until he 
settles them as in the very heart of the world, or in 
the middle of Asia. Let us listen to what this in¬ 
domitable elucidator has to tell us of these fathers of 
mankind. 

In the old books of the Hindoos, as it was before 
stated, we meet with accounts of great battles which 
took place between the followers of the Linga and 
those of the loni, and that the latter, in verv early 
times, were expelled from India under the name of 
^ avanas. After the sun had left Taurus and entered 
Aries, or about that time, it is probable that the war 
above alluded to arose. Whether the question of the 
precedence of the Linga and loni had any connection 
with the transit from Taurus to Aries I know not, but 
the two events appear to have taken place about the 
same time. The Buddhists or Yavanas were expelled; 
their priests were Culdees; and they were Jaines. 
They passed to the West. In their way they built, 
or their sect prevailed in, the city of Baal, Bal, or 
Babylon—as Nimrod says, probably the old Iona: 

“ ‘ Et quot Iona tulit vetus, et quot Achia formas.’ ♦ 

They built, or their sect prevailed in, the cities of 
Coan or Aiaia, if ever there were such cities—the city 
of Colchis or of the Golden Fleece, if ever there was 
such a city, to which the Argonauts are feigned to 
have sailed—the city of Iona, which afterwards became 
Antiochia—and the city of Iona, called afterw'ards 

* Nimrod, vol. i., p. 287. 
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Gozd., where they were Pnlli or PhiUBtiriCH^ {ind apnr 
to whieh wjis ‘fwullawod up by a whale — and 
the city of Alhetu^ called Athena (a word liuviug the 
Bomc moobing ns Jniia), with iui twelve states and 
Amphictyotiic council. They dwelt in A chain, they 
built Argos, they founded Delphi, or the Temple of the 
navel of the earth, where they ivero called llcllcnca 
and Argivas, They founded the state of the Ioniaits, 
with its twelve towns in Aaiu Minor. They built 
I lion in Troy, or Tmia gr Ter-Ia, I'.e., countiy' of the 
Throe. They carried the religion of t)airis and leis, 
that is, fsi and Is-wara, to Kgypt, They took the 
deity dnnus and Jntia or Inna to Italy, where their 
followers were called Otnbri. Tliey founded the eily 
of VaJontia, or the city of Rama or Roma. They 
built Veii, or the city of Uei (read from right to left 
leu, if ever there was such a city), 

“ Posing fiirtfier to the weal, and arriving in our 
own nciglilKmrhootl, they built the Temple of Isis, now 
Called Notre’Danie, or the Queeti of Heaven, at Parts; 
and, as it might be colled, Bngl IIS'tan, now St. Denis, 
and w'ere called Salorii froin their uttauhinent to and 
j>nictice of the aacred mazy dance. They left the 
Garuda at Ihirdeauut. They founded—in iSriianny— 
the moat stupendoua monument, calhd Gamac, of the 
same nauic • as Ihu Temple of Ciimac in Egypt, and 
the Carnatic in Indio, I’hey built Stonehenge, or 
Ambres-j^tan, and Ahury or Ambrcspore. Tliey 
fimndetl Oxford, on the river which they called Isis, 
and Cambridge, on the river Cara, Cham, //a/u. Am, 
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ttr Om, They built Iwur or Oldbowugh (Aldboi^ 
tvugh) hi Yorkshire, and ealleil the Vorkslih-e river 
by tbo tiaiae Chnber or Umber or ITiuuber, iititi ctdled 
the state, of whiub Iseur vos tbetaipiuil, Hrigiuitui, the 
same os tlie state which they bai) left behind them iu 
Spain or Iberin, and Valentin a little more to the 
North, ami Valcijtb hi Ireland, the same as the Roma 
and \ alentia in Italy and SpnitiH And hiially, iliev 
founded a College un the island of Ii or Iona, or 
Coluuiba, which remained till the Reformation, when 
its library, probably the oldest in the world, at that 
time, wiia dispersed or destroyed." It is, however, 
aasfwcted that part of this invaltinhlo lilmiry, which 
had been copied through generatiofu?, at the diss«:ilu- 
tlon of the monastery, went to Douay in B'landers, 
“Thcae wem the people,” resumes the author, 
whom We have (quoted above, ** Jains or Buddhists, 
W'hum, in my 'Celtic Druids^’ 1 Imve traced from 
Upper India, from Baikh or iiainarcand, mte part 
between the 45t.Ii and 50ih degree of North latitude, 
by (iaul to Britain and Irolaml, and uuotber part by 
sea, through the pillars of Hercules, to Coruiiiin, and 
thence to Ireland, under the name of Polasgi, or 
sailors of Phceaicia.*’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HVMIKIUSM AJiD THE StTTEItNATCniAT.. 

Tub Snnke, Scrpont, Dragon, Isa universQl emblem 
in till Mythology': glancing up to lie in ibn rtftigiono 
of all iiationa ancient and modem, C])ri!!itiaii na -well 
a» Heathen. Thera most l»e something tnUniLely 
farther meotu in iliia than is supposed. There must 
be aojiio occult truth bodied lorth in this strange 
symbol that has ncrer yet Ijwn discovered. 'J'he 
monuments of Egypt, the marbles of Greece, the 
fympatut and architectural ornaments of the Rotimns 
in farther-off hints, the lonely mominiGtiis in the 
Scythian wilds, the uncouth fh^nicnts of the buried 
cities of Central America, the starry courts (with 
their rf^luplicatc aralmqms) of the Alliumljra, the 
theimic memoriala of the Pcralaiia, that fantastic 
templar-piling of the Chinese^ the almost wind-shaktui, 
belled pagodas of China, itself, thu ulephantinc 
structures of Hindoostnu, the sbaltered pul ace-turrets 
of Delhi, alike give—-in in numerous forins—this 
myaierious glyph of lliu “Snake.*' Its uiioortain 
imprint hauuta the Kremlin, glows to a sort of furtive 
light amidst the moatiue-liko cupolua of the holy 
Kiew. The figure lurks in the old Runic stones, the 
expression of this wonder glances up from amidst the 
tahlc-momiroeuta of the ehapeis of the minster, k 
shadewcfl amidat the buttresses of cloisters, solkUelh 
to the observer from the feet of gill, bnias, or stone 
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effigies, where, pierced with the point of sword or 
butt of crosier (the ancient pedum), or pressed down 
by sandaled, or by mailed, or by slippered foot, it 
glanceth to the student’s recognition in the shape of 
dog, or in some semblance, however remote, of the 
“ four-footed.” The creeper gifted with the power 
of flight. 

Great things are buried. In all substantial, eternal 
matters, the past is immeasurably the superior of 
the present. Our modem knowledge is the wreck of 
the mighty knowledge of the time that has gone. 
Contemporaneous man—except in his conveniences— 
is the shadow of the ancient man. What if this 
myth of the “ Snake” shall express some vital, 
necessary, extra-natural and eternal tmth? In our 
suspicion, it should seem to do so. What if the 
Snake, Serpent, Dragon, Fish, Egyptian Apis or 
Bull, Indian Cow, Golden Calf of the Israelites, 
Urams, Goat, the “Homed Creature” generally. 
Magic Horse, or reptile, or horizontal “ Locomotive,” 
unilluminatc Organism, or moving clay, in opposition 
to the Vertical Kay, or the idea of the Presence of 
God, be all one? What if all shall be only the 
varying expressions of the same Myth? What if 
thus be hidden the unpronounceable, tremendous, 
and secret truth; which has in the past time, is, 
and ever must be conc.ealed in the darkness of the 
mysteries and guarded by priests and Magians, and 
be virtually, and vitally, and of God-denial to him, 
not for man? If this awful distmst (in the good 
sense) of the constitution of things be really tmth, 
we gain at once Revelation and Godhood. And, as 
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the second conquest—springing from the first as 
light chaseth darkness—we philosophically annihilate 
Atheism. 

“ I, indeed, baptise you with water, unto repen¬ 
tance,” saith Saint John. “ But he that coinelh 
after me is mightier than I; whose shoes I am nut 
worthy to bear. He shall baptise you w'ith the Holy 
Ghost, and with Fire.” 

What is the meaning of this ? 

Is the Pythagorean Evolvement or Transmigration, 
the Hindoo Maia, the Catholic Purgatory, the heathen 
Tartarus and Hades, the Christian Hell, the sectarian 
and unexplained Limbo, shadowed-forth, or dimly 
and fitfully gleaming up to comprehension in all this? 
That which we seek to educe is the necessity of the 
Supernatural:—is the absolute fact of the Vital 
Eeligion, really, about us; though we know it not, 
and will deny it. Shall the meaning and purpose of 
incense in worship, and of those magic clouds of the 
fragrant and trance-creating fumigations which then 
invest the worshipper be the evolvement of naturally 
inner clear-seeing, supernatural worlds, through which 
we must make our way to Heaven? Shall these 
exalted, divine lines of beams be as the spires of gold, 
to radiate, as out of our centrically-excited, own, 
possible spot of Holy Fire, into that eternal, matter- 
less, New-Jerusalmen of intolerable God’s Light? 
Shall the mystic significance, and glorying and 
Yescuing object of the Ftaft-cum—blessedest and most 
sacred of man’s means towards it—be as the snatching 
past the, otherwise, inevitable, transcendental, pur- 
gatonal, rings of inferior states of being—cycles of 
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even unconscious dole—of the sinking Human Soul ? 
Rapt as by the Angels, fleet from the floor of 
Heaven, and brightest- from the lowest “ Steps of 
rows of stars” of the Throne of God? May this 
trance of the Magians be the setting-aside of the 
chosen one, or of the Elect, to whom shall be pre¬ 
sented the supernatural scenes, for whom shall, even 
to his man’s capacity, be interpreted the unbelievable 
wonders, and to whom, in his triumphant treading of 
the denials of reason, shall be opened the chance of 
the Kingdom of God ? May this be, also, the object 
mystically sought (however never gained, save by 
Saints) in—correctly looked-at—the occult rite of 
consecration; embalming with oil ? 

For as the first kings—inasmuch as the earliest 
rulers of men—were demi-gods, consecrated in their 
supernatural rings of glory, or of the holy fire, so the 
children of God, or the first priests, were Saints. 
Those whose very nimbus of mart}Tdom was as their 
crown of majesty. Sainthood is the true earliest 
title of kingship. It has come out of the supernatural. 
The first of kings have ever been the first of 
magicians. This is the only true title to be great and 
mighty among men. From the supernatural can 
only come the gifts of the supernatural—which are 
right, justice, and power. The earliest kings were 
kings of mind. 

The foregoing are the sublime views of the 
Rosicrucians concerning the mysteries. There is 
much deep mysticism in them, and they are difficult 
to be understood. But the consideration of them 
opens a highly refined philosophical and theological 
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field. We have sough(, throughout our liouk, to 
explain those exoeeiliiigly difficolt-u>lk‘*oon]prchcQdod 
and singular views in as direct imd simple terms tui 
we could cotnnuind; wrnmensurately with the in¬ 
herently shadow)' nature of that which we sought to 
interpret. 

It will never do to urge that these thinga lie 
beyond us. A fruitful source of the epintual lowness 
of the inCKlera time, is the resolute averting of the 
face from deep thought?, which, of couTBe, give 
irtjuble. That all the lifting of ilie mind, that all the 
sublitnest Sfieculation, that all the occupancy of the 
thoughts by these intensely nohlc and refining Uivcsti- 
gBlions—that all these high ideas, and great ideo^ 
about fliHl's providence, luid His purposes in the 
wiirltJ, end when pushed to ansiver, just where thev 
liegan-’that ia, where they first opened, and in nowiw 
attaining to definite result; this is, of course, :ih true 
as that men cannot help their speculations and their 
wonder. But we unconsciously piws higher, uitd 
becorao flomeihing better, in (jucK thoughts. \Ve 
tench ourselves to place tJie world ut a distance. 
IVegrow spiritualised; and the very amount of onr 
pleasures multiplies betaiuse it purifies. The fault 
of the time is haste—Is conceit—is ti wilful disregard 
of the higher truths—is a protesting speed to Iw 

back again amidst the business of the world_a 

oiwaolly acknowledgment of incnpocily to (?o|H! 
wiili the contemplation of man's postsihlB higher 
destiny—a hypocritical piittlng-fiinvard of reliaueo 
upon, and ackmiwledgmicnt of, ii beiidUmn sup't^ 
intending Providence in the abstrtml. This time is 
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sti UTi(?nthuiJ!a.^tic, ov<^ry thing \e j4ci questioned for it^ 
utUItici, utid idl jgo tonc^d down to commonplAm, tliai 
ii is tin* voice of exclfimation, and aittnii, only, that 
wm uroufic. '[’u obtain a hcArtnf.' we must call aloud. 

^Vc are involving ounselvea in too many deduc¬ 
tion sl are thickening ourselves in our mcehanical 
dreuma too iiiueh. M e arc poking oureel't'ca with 
ayatcin^. We are living the heart out of usl A\'« 
are making very clockwork of the grand intenaties of 
iiaiure, horranlism is becoming as a second nature 
to us, and our method of living ia the transition of 
the life-long di an ties into pounds and pence. Even 
OJtr very fine cases—as we may sa, perhaps, too 
“curiously" figure it—are growing vastly too fine, 
vastly too wonderful and too elaborately wTought for 
US. Why not be of rougher material, and of more 
painted outside—of bulk iind not sentiment—of the 
coarse, soliil component)^—wood and of varnish—• 
iiistosul of making up of such exquisite vermilion 
blood, and of flesh of n marble-like ^vhitcneiitf in ihe 
fciualo examples of ns ? There be S(.>mething in 
superb oedours, look youf Why, when we are »o 
laboriously casting ourselves ns into ingiits for tlie 
tlevil'e golden Hades, should we make all this hypev. 
critical fms8 about moral improvement. Surelv we 
might as well become stumps—blocks;—turn into 
dead, hard wt>od, as mean and utditindsome os Lap¬ 
land idols, when idl our foolisli pity, and all our 
human sympiitliies, arc lacing most c.'on’tincingly 
aigucd, and demonstrated, out of us; and when the 
very directions are strangled—Oh, think US not t^x> 
direct and plain-spoken, our dear, contented, Init, 
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perhaps, too compliant render—like irregular children; 
those which are only sure to bring their parents into 
discredit. Children of no parish, since they belong 
not to a parish where money abounds I Owning no 
love, since they cannot claim affinity with the love of 
bank-notes! 

We have forgotten the mside of the cup in the 
burnishing of the exterior. Nor—after all—do we 
live half our life. Our triumphs in the common 
conveniences of life—spite of our vaunting of our 
perfection in them—go not great lengths. We can 
forge an anchor. But we cannot cook a dinner. 
We can spin thousands of yards of calico in two 
or three revolutions of a wheel. But we, personally, 
curve so indifferently, that we can scarcely make 
a bow. The banks groan with our gold. And yet 
we have not the knowledge profitably—by which 
we here mean towards our soul’s advantage—to expend 
a single shilling. In this universal Plutus-conversion, 
our heads—so to speak—are growing into gold, while 
our hearts are fast becoming but as the merest blown 
paper-bag inside of us ! 

Is this Dutchlike life of toys and trifles right? 
Is this all of nature;—and all of us? Oh thi.s 
wilderness of flowers, and oh, the eternal forests I 
et t e mind, for a moment, glance at that in¬ 
expressible microcosm—far from the vulgar dis¬ 
turbances of the pavements, and out of sight of the 
glare of the city—in which are the thin spiry stalks, 
in whose invisibly minute veins course up the bright- 
green blood. What a neglected treasury is this 
world of ours, in which lie undreamt of riches for the 
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seeking I Why abandon them all—desireless—to the 
inviting angels ?—who stand sentinels upon a Paradise 
upon which we might enter! Oh those countless 
diversities, and for ever sumless beauties of nature! 
Oh—stretching above us—all ye vast fields I Blue 
as the veiy ultimate floor of divinity;—throbbing 
with worlds, as through the intensity of an all- 
exultant, all even violently God-declarant life! Oh 
all ye thousand visible wonders, that scatter spells, 
as of the fruitful magic, through all this most invisibly 
populous universe; this universe, whether of man's 
mind or of the larger macrocosm! Pronounce, ye 
that know, whether evil, meanness, or wresting to 
false purpose:—whether aught of bad—should profane 
a theatre of grandeur so immense? Is not man, 
himself—who ought to be the arch-gloiy, as the 
recognition of it—but as he would seem so desirous of 
making himself—the blot upon this excellence, the 
lie to all this overpowering sublimity? Is he not, 
himself (to speak to him the language which he may 
best understand), the bankrupt in this myriad of 
banks, whence thought can—and virtue might—draw 
their inexhaustible supplies ? 

Were gold-ribs the very framework of the world, 
and were they tom out of their mighty sockets ; were 
even the Genius of its Riches shown, barless and 
central, throned at the very heart of this so detestably, 
because so for its material glory, worshipped globe : 
—would the sight (or the possession) match against 
thine immortal chance? Were the spirit of the 
material world exposed, in a single revelation, in all 
his blasting splendours, would, o!i thou miserably 
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merchandising heart! thou seller of thy seat aniidst 
the star-girt saints ! thou wretched contemner of the 
chance ofiFered thee, for thy salvation, by thy God !— 
would all this compensate for the averting, for one 
moment, from thee, of the face of the Rulers of thine 
immortal destinies? Confess, thou mad and besotted 
man!—avouch, thou less defiant than hypocritical rebel 
to God’s heavenly care of thee!—woidd thy very 
hugest heap of dross match in value with the tiniest 
flower, into whose thirsty cup the heaven-missioned 
spirit poured his eternal dew ? Christening to im¬ 
mortality ? 

Beastest thou of thy world, and of thy dignity— 
in thy science—out of it? Art!—what is art to the 
fine-spun iracerj' of the meanest moss? Labour— 
what is thy labour, that thou shouldst pride thyself 
upon it—when the whole frame of stars be nightly 
moved ? Pride!—why, what a shallow thing is this 
pride, when to the lily of the field even Solomon, in 
all his glory, has been declared not equal! WTiat be 
thy stars and ribbons—thy rings and spots—when, 
than all, the snake hath more splendid ? What be 
thy traceries, and all thine ingenious adornment, when 
the summer insect—^less than thee the “painted child of 
dirt”—surpasseth thee at them ? What be thy money, 
when, with whatever assurance thou reliest upon it, 
it may not spot for thee, as gold nails, thy final, 
melancholy, and long-lasting house? Hoarder for 
that day of enjoyment which shall never come to thee, 
in thy last home, all thy tenfold fences of precious 
metal useless, art thou content to put-up with most 
ignoble lead! Thou leavest all thy wealth, all “ thy 
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goods and cliattelsj and, for aught thou knowest, 
thou forfeitest thy very soul j and at that, perhaps, 
terribly sudden summons, thou stand'st not even 
solitary 1 For is there not thy misspent life, thee to 
confront? Thou hast bargained away thine heritage, 
and hast spent the price, and, now, as that as which 
to be it hath been thy greatest boast—a good “ man 
of busuiess”—thou must, in rendering up thyself, per¬ 
form thine own half of the obligations. If the real 
law be that life to come be alone purchaseable by 
good deeds—as any la\v}^er will tell thee, friend, if 
thou consultest him—thou hast miscalculated the law. 
In thine own interest’s sake, then, better a single 
virtuous act than a reiteration of money-victories! 
Better, for thee, the prayer of the poor man, and the 
blessings of the fatherless and of the widow, than a 
whole shipload of plate, an avenue of bowing menials, 
and a whole court of flatterers I Remember that the 
reckoning, ivith thee, must come. Disencumber your¬ 
self in time. Perhaps the very “conveyances of thy 
lands” may not be contained in that box, in which 
there will be found, at last, but too much room for 
the possessor himself! 

Art thou wise—even in this world’s sense ? Art 
thou sagacious as to the relative meanings of “ debtor 
and creditor?” When all the world attesteth that 
these things are true, skalt thou, then, persevere in so 
hopeless a chase of phantoms—of fine false things 
which flee from thee! Shalt thou, with this know¬ 
ledge, sti-ain for an imagined good, which, even in 
thine own hand, melteth ? Shalt thou, with all these 
results, which experience avoucheth as imminent, still 
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sleep the sleep of fools? Still, with no alarm, fold 
the accustomed hands, and acquiesce because we see 
all the world doing so likewise! Shalt thou waste thy 
precious hours in the pursuit of those anticipated fine 
things, which, for all thy knowledge to the contrary, 
are to prove as daggers to thee? If missing thee, 
perhaps to prove nets to the feet to trip up, or pits of 
selhshness, or of mistake, into which they shall fall, to 
those to whom thou leavest thine accumulation! That 
for which thou canst have no farther use, keep it as 
tenaciously as thou mightest want! Those that thou 
fanciest best beloved, may but inherit direct ruin in 
heiring thy riches. That which might have been as 
a gold mosaic pavement for thee to walk over in thy 
lifetime, may, in the sinking under thee in thy final 
disappearance out of this slippery world, convert as 
into a devil-trap to thy children! 

Love not money, then, other than “ wiselyand 
not “too well.” Grow back into the simplicity of 
thy childhood. Time hastens from thee. Thou, really, 
hast not that half-century which thou proposest to live. 
Live at once; in leading a new life. Prate not in thy 
vanity, but get thyself to thy knees, thou foolish man! 
And confess thyself a very child—in the true wisdom. 
Recall thy mind to better things than thy wretched 
traffic in which by far too much thou imitatest the 
muck-worm. Make much of the holy affections which, 
like flowers. Heaven hath planted in the mind of thee 
(if thou, like an ox, wouldst not tread them so daily 
out with thy brutish feet); and of thy children. Each 
of thine umocent little children contradicteth thee. 
Thine own youth is that which the most completely 
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exposeth thy false policy. Think that thou hast hut 
the poorest portion of life. Thy widest margin of 
profit, and thy very mound of bonds and of bank-notes, 
alike shall prove but clogs—aye, but as tons of dead 
weight—in the hour when unexpected affliction shall 
start up before thee, or in that time that thou hast 
thy real summons out of this world. Chains are 
wealthaye, chains of heaviest link j hell-forged, but 
self-wound in one’s unconsciousness of acquisition—of 
which for its escape, in the last hour, the angels have, 
perhaps, to free the struggling soul! The blessuig of 
the orphan, and of the widow—of the lately down¬ 
trodden, but the, now, rescued—shall be the wings 
upon which, in triumph out of thy clay, shalt thou 
moimt to the face of God! 'tlien to thy heart shall pene¬ 
trate, and to thine ears shall reach, that blessed assur¬ 
ance, welcoming thee within the doors of the eternal 
places:—“Even as thou didst it to the meanest of these 
thine earthly brethren, hast thou done it unto me!" 

The roads to Heaven, out of tliis mere miserable, 
transitory man’s world—this world of disputes and 
difficulties, of the struggle, and of the eagerness to 
live, but of the compelled and confused haste when 
death airests—this place of weariness and discomfort, 
of—In the real reasons of things—very frequently, the 
high-placed low, and of the lowly-placed high: the 
ways, leading beyond those clouds of heaven towards 
which thou gazest, thou longing man I have not those 
solid barriers of division, between body and spirit, 
which thou sometimes art taught to believe I Look 
out into the universe—important as thou thinkest 
thiuc own globe—and imagine what innumerable 
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niuitsiond” thy ** Fatliei''* hoiLse** tiivtb. By hoTV miiny 
Wiiys luay tlio hopa fwliich may l>e all of ihoe) travtl 
into the celestial juices 1 By Imw many natural and 
etlicrcal wmlteLs tlio blessed may, according to their 
naiim's, enter! Arc not the utars .-m brigiit doors, 
opuning into the glorj'? 

“God calletl up from dreoma a ijiati into the 
vestibule ttf heaven, saying, ‘ t^ome thou hither, and 
»eo the glory of my house/ And to the servatita that 
stood around his throne, he said, ‘Tako him, and un- 
dress him from his rcibos of llesh; cleanse his vision, 
and put a new breath into bis nostrils: arm him with 
soil •broad ivings for lUght. Only touch not with any 
change hia human heart—the heart that weejis and 
trembles/ 

"It was douei and, ttith a mighty angd for his 
gnido, the man stood rcjidy for hla induite voytvgC! 
aiui from the terraces of heaven, withovtt sound or 
farewell, at once they wheclod away into endless 
space, Soiiietimea with the solemn flight of luigel- 
wing fJiey fled thi'Ough Zaiirnxhs of darkness, through 
wildernesses of death that divid«l the worlds of life; 
sometimea they swept over frontiers, that were quick-, 
cning^ under prophetic motion^ towards a life not 
yet realised, 't hen from a distance that is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned, for a time, through a 
sleepy film. By unutterable pace the light swept to 
them^ they by unutterable puce to the light, In a 
moment the rushing pi planets wa» upon them: in a 
moiuent the blajcing of suns was around them. Then 
cam© eternities of twilight, that rtwealed, but were 
not revealed. To the right hand and to the lefr 
towered mighty const©liations, that by self-repetitions 
and by answers lixiin a far, that by ootii]tc]'*posilious, 
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that by mysterious combinations, built up triumphal 
gates, whose architraves, whose archways—horizontal, 
upright—rested, rose—at altitudes, by spans—that 
seemed ghostly from infinitude^ Without measure 
were the architraves, past number were the archways, 
beyond memory the gates. Within were stairs that 
scaled the eternities above, that descended to the 
eternities below. Above was below, below was 
above, to the man stripped of gravitating body. 
Depth was swallowed up in height insurmountable, 
height was swallowed up in depth unfathomable. 
Suddenly as thus they rode from infinite to infinite, 
suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal worldsi, a 
mighty cry arose—that systems more mysterious, 
worlds more billowy—other heights, and other 
depths—were dawning, were nearing, were at hand. 

“Then the man sighed, stopped, shuddered and 
wept. His overladen heart uttered itself in tears; 
and he said, ‘ Angel, I will go no farther 1 For the 
spirit of man aches under this infinity. Insufferable is 
tlie glory of God's house. Let me lie down in the 
grave, that I may find rest from the persecutions 
of the Infinite! For end, I see, there is none.’ 
And Irom all the listening stars that shone around 
issued one choral cliant:—* Even so it is ! Angel, 
thou knowest that it is. End there is none that 
ever we yet heard of I’ ‘End is there none?’ the 
angel solemnly demanded. ‘And is this the sorrow 
that kills you ?’ But no voice answered, that he 
might answer himself! Then the angel threw up 
his glorious hands to the heaven of heavens, sa}'ing, 

‘ End is there none to the universe of God ? Lo, 
also. There is no beginning !’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

MAGICAL CEREMONIES AS A MEANS OP COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Does this charming out of the world, by magical 
applications, mean converse with the power outside, 
for which there are no fleshly chains? Are, in short, 
these coronation rites, dedication ceremonies, inaugu¬ 
ration-forms—are these unguents, and this balm, is 
this anointing and incensing but the magic-seeking 
to stop up the senses, as we may say, and to throw 
open the doors of a new life to evolve out of this 
life? Laying the bridge from the state visible to 
the state, in this life, unknown ? 

Is this that Jacob’s Ladder up which, and down 
which, he saw the angels (or spirits) ascending and 
descending, as from the glories of the courts of 
heaven into the mists of earth? And ur^ng up the 
stairs of light of which, supematurally in the divine 
afflatus, we are alone, to attain to the feet of God ? 

If Bible-truth mean anything, it surely meaneth 
this! 

Throughout Hindostan, a practice never omitted, 
IS to carve out a small niche in every grave, and 
therein to place a lamp, which is carefully tended. 
In the Jewish persuasion every follower of the law- 
nay every Hebrew, however lax in other respects he 
may persistently be, and however indifferent to his 
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religion—on the anniversary of the death of his 
parent lights up and maintains, a lamp from the 
sunset of the day before until the dawn of the day 
of the death. We believe this rite has been preserved 
in unbroken continuity, and that, by all zealous 
Jews, it is still regarded as a mystic obligation, to 
slight or neglect which would be more than blame- 
able, inasmuch as it would be the precursor of 
misfortune—of great trouble. 

Here is a singular votive resemblance to the 
Roman-Catholic practice on the Eve of the Blessed 
Nativity. “Ganga’s lamp,” set adrift and watched, 
as it burns floating on the stream, and the extinguish¬ 
ment of which is a matter of the most inauspicious 
import, and of the deepest grief, to all devoted 
Hindoo maidens (as also of their lovers), is a well- 
known superstition. Both the maiden and her lover 
are represented as engaging in the same act at an 
identical, predetermined moment; and their future 
fates are supposed to be indicated either by the 
clear-burning of the lamp until it passes out of sight, 
or by its premature extinguishment. Tliis superstitious 
practice ranges under our diverse catalogue of fire- 
sympathies, of fire-usages, and of fire-emblems. How¬ 
ever remote it may seem, tonsure, in general, is 
undoubtedly indicative of the same occult observance. 
In the West and North, and under the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, it has shrunk into a mere practice, among 
the priests, of shaving the crown of the head. But 
in the East,* as Ave see among the Chinese, and as 

• Tonsure of the priests and monks is an exact imitation of 
that of the priests of Isis. Apuleius, “ The Golden Ass.” 
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prevailing with other peoples, whole nations have 
subscribed to this singular, emblematic custom, rite, 
sacramental practice, or whatever it may be denomi¬ 
nated. In fact, the usage, unexplainable and inco¬ 
herent under any other theoiy', becomes consistent, 
and seems like reason, when viewed in this light of 
the sanctification of the head in the assumption of 
the traditional, earliest divinity of fire. We mean 
that there is indicated in it a magnetic, sacred polarity 
of the human being. The tuft of hair on the head of 
the faithful follower of Mahomet, whilst all the rest 
of the head is shaven close, and the long, dependent, 
most superstitiously regarded, and solicitously pre¬ 
served and defended, queue of the natives of the 
Celestial Empire, may, in their origin, have been 
intended to signify the vertical flame, or the “ God- 
chosen man.” We take also architecturally, as it 
were, from the expression and look of the adjunct, 
the acroterium, or pedimental honour-point—to speak 
in the heraldic phraseology of it—of the classic, tri¬ 
angular closing of the roof, or of the pediment or 

pyi^id—as also the splayed stek at its either angle_ 

as indicating, and as imitative of, flames, and there¬ 
fore as speaking, although so unsuspectedly, of the 
mysteries, and of the first, and noblest, and holiest 
religion of the Holy Spirit. Heathen as these latter 
exemplifications and tokens of it may seem to be. 
They are not so, however. 

If the bond of the whole visible world be the 
universal ma^etism, then the immortal, unparticled 
Spirit, of which this magnetism is the shadow, may 
be that inefiable potentiality, in which the real religion 
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shall be alone possible. In this manner shall 
Sainthood be true of all time. In this “ new world 
of the old world,” shall miracle be possible. In 
this manner, out of the familiar shall come the won¬ 
derful. In* this angelic . medium shall Heaven rest I 
And alone rest. 
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CHAI»TEli XXia 

CnilT3T[AJf OBSEnVAJTCES rs TDeiR COJiSECTION WITH 
THE FlKE-PJKWteOPUT. 

In the Catholic rituelf Oandlcinaa'Day, or tlie 
Purification, la a celebration and gnmd preaeiilation 
cjl‘ lights, following, and oonaequent the festival 

ol the Holy XaiivHy, It was the pnictice, luid tbo 
eojoined duty, in the old i%s of the Cfliliolic raith» 
fi>r women, at that whidi, in the Proieritimt Church, 
is called the Churching after childbirth, to offer an 
acknowledgment of candles. We may oil bring to 
mind, in illustration, the fierce niesaage of William the 
Conqueror, in 1087 (the year of his death), to the 
King of France, who ventured un unseemly but pointed 
jest on hia t^nfinement to bed, and on his corpulenoe. 
“ Tell the King of France, from me,” cried the moenswl 
^V'illiam, “ that, at the time proper for such appearance, 
I shall not only be up, but that, at niy dhurching, ( 
shall present so many and such terrible lights aa ahall 
set the whole kingdom of France in flame T And the 
Eng kept his word), though at the coat of liia own 
lifi:^ Oft history avoucheth. Tim manner of hia death 
b well known. Eavaging and burning all before him, 
at the town of Mantes, which he hod just destroyed, 
his horse happened to place his fore-feet on some hot 
ashes, causing a sudden jerk forward, on tlio iw>rnmel 
of the saddle, to ilie rider, fteing in a bad state of 
health, the bruisce which he received induced a fever, 
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of wliicli Kinf* shortly aed- Thus the angiy 

monarch's death was indirectly of fire of his own 
ndaing, Ectiibution for such blind revenge at so poor 
a joke, 

AoWj fijTallVj we may thus Bum our historiefll 
esflmlnation. That, at every tnni of our inquiry, w& 
light. At everj^ road, as it of our 
laborious journey—<ir our philosophical pilgriaioge— 
we etieounter this pertinaeious and ever-following 
I-Sght. We have seen lliat nut only nt bSnh, but as 
taking a prominent part in the torrdi-qelebratJon at 
marrhtge, and again, and more impressively, ai death 
find in the ceremoaifllfl of sepuJtnre, the phantom of 

light nevtsr fails. It the more dimly or tiie brighter_ 

tlie niorie gloriously and the luo™ cheerfully celebrant^ 
or the more awfully full everywhere dbicloses. As 
eveiythiiig, it must — though disguised—bo everything. 
\Vliat may mean this concentrate. Resplendent Figure ? 
Tills ever-following myth? This ever-recurring sus¬ 
picion of a tremendous thing ? This icTrible^ and j^et 
tliU grefitly grand angel, found at the conch-ridc at 
o^ biriU, accompanying us, as the iiest and the most 
distinct sacrifitie, to the altar of presentation, where 
our mother bows in Iicr thanksgivinga fo the Holy 
God who has helped her in her time of need; and 
who has equally made birth, and life, and death, ^ud 
os equally vouchsafed safely in each and all? ViTiat 
is thhi that presseth in—chiefest of guests—at ourmar- 
riages, In all the splendour of hie yellowest glow; and 
waiting, with his face slirouded, with his pale lights 
and abounding in ghoatly tnperM—though in the gloir 
of the hofip of heaven f- —at that last, solemn scene, 
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where the vciy ordsc of the sable royalticB^black 
(iiupcnal, then, alike poor or rich in the ooninion 
spmt'thresholil upon which we dl stand)—is an the 
smalleat, and very often tlie least thoughl-of, of nil 
the flbow ? Wliat, to conclude, is this Fire which is 
ao ocmslaiitly about us, end of which we t h i nk eo 
little and Imovc so little, but wliich seems so over¬ 
whelmingly mucli? What is this wondtoufi, umverKi] 
Element, or last provcnblc Soul of the World, which 
hath been so signihcaiuly, and yet so unsuspcetedly, 
raythed, universully, throuf^ lie intelligent ages? 
Wliai is this magre reflection which is glassed through 
Time ? We ask thinkers for an answer. Rut only out 
of their meditations*—^nly out of the impossibility of 
denial—do we hope to wring the confession of the 
Divine Spirit that is in the Fire. 

Of course, we mean not, in thia, Real Fire. Rut 
a something of which the Real Fire is an image. 
Being the impartided Smrit, in which ever^ihing is 
at one, as in which everything is possible. In this 
sense, rcid things fin the world) are the tlunga only 
unreal. And unreal things (out of the world) arc the 
only real. 

In short, in our book, we have sought to cast loose 
the chains which men think they htive of this dense, 
TOlid, Boollees world of only. Ignoring Spirit out of 
It, as a thiug of no accouut. Rejecting mirade, because 
it will uot submit to a machinery which pn>iiitce8 the 
world. Rut wliich is, of course, InconifKitent to explaiu 
the masterships over itself Wliich machinery dissolves 
wholly at the frontier that separates the great, outside, 
unknown world, from the little, inside, known world. 


CmilSTTANi OBSERVA^erta. 2(JJ 

Ours IS not so mue!i an attempt to featorc to Siiper- 
ctJtiOD Its djapossesscd [wdestal, )w it b to replace the 
Supernatural upon \ts abdicaM throne. AJso to die- 
cover what the nature of this Fiuk should ha, which 
to hai'o been the thing earliest worshipped in 
the world, and continued traces of which worship 
survive not only over all Europe, but in our own 
country. 

And if, after lislening, for so long a dine, to the 
mighty eloquence of Saint Paul, when heaping m- 
ference on infeence and proof on proof couceraing 
the loligion of tlie Itedcenier, of which he was then 
so tnumphant a champion, Agrippa brcaJts up his 
cliaiTOcd revery (in which he, liimMlf, touches on the 
wnline of conviction; with the astonblied oxdama- 

almost fwrsuadeat me to be 
a Chnstianr' may we not hope that, now, to the re¬ 
flecting reader, such light of probahilitv shall shine 
from our argument ne that he, too* shall "almost 
toe that die Supetnatunil may be powible about him 
even in his own familiar houn^ and in tliia our modem 
present day ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ASTRONOMY AND MIND-SCIENCE. 

The true religion ought^—if from anywhere—to 
come from the nature around us, and to be derived 
from the philosophic views of it. That is, from out 
of that nature, rightly read. And yet such, in the 
modem day, is the exaggeration of the importance of 
science upon its own account—as if science were any¬ 
thing apart from the right philosophic uses of it—that 
nature—even by the scientific lights which are obtained 
out of it—is misread in most directions. 

We proceed to cite the opinions of a modem and 
a very able (as a very comprehensively regardful) 
author, who has most successfully, we think, sought 
to diminish the confidence, and boasting, of mankind 
even in their astronomy. Wliich, in the main, is the 
soundest of all man’s science. 

We do not undervalue science. We only seek to 
direct it to its proper uses; and to prevent it from 
being taken as the explanation of things with which 
it has nothing in common. 

We pass to make a few remarks on some points 
connected with the “ Star-Eyed Science,” premising 
that we do not assume much in regard of the details 
of the study. Our views will be found, in some im¬ 
portant points, peculiar; and certainly in some respects, 
verj different to those ordinarily entertained. 

e yield to no man in admiration of the splendours 


^STAONOUr HlND^flCtENCJS, Jue 

Of I he hcavetiv. They are a book of f^undcur, opened 
every njght over our heads, and each beautiful star 
includes a groat and living jworal, Bui we think, first 
that tlie terms “Infinity” and *'Immensity" are 
unduly appli^ to them. Secondly, that they give 
ua no neiv liglit as to the liiatoiy or destiny of man. 
pirdly, that the toleacope, as a mental and magical 
wtrument, has been overrated. Founlily, that the 
inference of the iasigniilcanoe of man, drawn from 
tlie yostneas of the univerae. ia altogetlier illogical, 
hiftnly, that aafjotioinical discovery has nearly re:ichcd 
Its limit. Sixthly, that the itstrottmny qf wnntV sfiul h 
mfinitcly grander tlnm that of the stany heavens, and 
IS but distantly related to it And, finally, that there 
IS no reason to bdieve that death, and the immortality 
which IJes beyond, wili allow m to remain in tliose 
material regions of which the stais seem the very 
bright lights. ^ 

'V^ c hoi>e for oar reader’s indulgence as we try to 
cxjikin more fully what we mean* 

h'irst. We hear astronomerE often s| ieaking of those 
“ InfijJides—those “ Immensities.” These are wonla 
which, though used sometimes rhetorically, are always 
csdculated to pve a fidso impressiojj to the general 
mind, llie umveree Is wf Mnire, Aswidlsayofa 
drop of water that it is infinite, jis that a universe is. 
The vastest and most complicated finunment is mx, 
step nearer tlie abstract, and absolute, idea of Infinity, 
tliaii is a curled ahuving nniongst tlie heap ou the fltjor 
of a joiner's shop. The infinite aspect the Creation 
assumes, la a mere illuabn of our eye; the dimness of 
a w«ik and unboundetl vision. The univon«j is just 



TdK INniAH 


loe 

the multiplicntiun gf :i HanHl’^yrain, gr fire-particle. 
Anil, by luiiltlplying the finite, hew cmi we reach tlic 
infinite? Who tuin, by eenrehing, fiml gut tJod? 

To an inconceivably superior being,” says Coleridge^ 
“the whole fiibric gf creation rihv appeitr as one 
plain, the dirtonee between eton and Bystems seeming, 
to him, but oa that between partidea of earth to us, 
!>ay, ntlher, it is highly pn>hab)e that this v:LBt universe 
seems to (lod bat ue one distinctly rounded atom, 
Awliiimlug in the viewless ocean of the true Infinite." 
That which is higher than Heavet^ dee(>er than Hell, 
and hroader than wing of angel can traverse. 

" A metaphysical dilllcalty,” says Isaac 'reylur, if 
we need enlbrce n statement so obvious by nuthorltv, 
"prevents us from ever regarding the niaterial uni¬ 
verse as infinite.’' And if not mfinite, what is it but cm 
exaggeratien of any toy^bubble P Away, then, with the 
words w'hich soimd magnificently but mean nothing, 
of‘‘infinity” and‘'immensity,’*applied to that mere 
framowurh of that which is con lain ed tvithiti it. That 
framework—or that matter—^is all that our earthly 
eyes, or tdesoopes, now, or ever, can possibly behold. 

SeofUidly, Those ]irodiglgus diBcovcncs of the New¬ 
tonian and Herschelfion heavens have not reaUv told 
11 A anything in reference to the great mystciy of man f 
of his being, history, destiny, or relation to God. 
Tlicy liavc simply transfetrod and magnified the dilli- 
cuklus by wbicli we oro environed on tliis islmid of 
earth. They have not hitherto died one beam on 
any moml tlieme. It ia an yet utterly uneeruiin — -for 
all the BtoTB can teach us-—whciher the universe, 
beyond oim globe, be peopled or not. On the moral 
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sl^atc of their popalAtions—popuintioua there bo_ 

the .however strictly questioned or crosMucstioned, 
romatns obsiijmtely silent. In fnet. a mokiiude of 
Jiuruan faces, silently looking up towards an uncom- 
inon apjxeinujco in the heavens, wodd reflect as much 
light up into it as do die stars down upon tho ano¬ 
malous and awful condition of the children of men 
Blank ignonmee, blind aatonlshmcnt, or helpless pity' 
dl the feelings with which even imagination con 
itivest that still, persevering, ajjd aolemn gaste. Foster, 
m one of his journals, seems rather to rdoice in the 
m:.lion that the stars an, of fire. Because, in thk 
tliere is one link connecting us with the rrjmotest 
luminaries of tlie vast arch. Some philosuphcra doubt 
wc believe, if this be a fact. But, at all events^ wJ 
wonder tlmt he ^d not aec, on his own showing, and 
m aciMordanco witli hia own gloomy no lions, that the 
universe might be literally called one vast Hell, or 
burning fioiy furnace, to be queiiohed only in the 
final extinction of dl things. If the stars fire, it 
may be a 6te in wMch all the earths imd alkalis, and 
all the cheimcal oomUinations around them, ore slowly 
but certainly to be consumed. 

And thus the great mirror of. the midnight lieuvens 
becomes rather a reflection of the austere purposes of 
tho Divine Destruction, thun of the prosperous career 
of the worlds of regenerate man. In fact, we humbly 
conceive ihiit the discovery of a new family of mnnuzA 
eulatj, or of a new series of mlneraJs, w'ould cast as 
much lighujpon human nature and human hiatoty ;ib 
the diiiclosure of nnimmeut upon firmument of distant 
and ineemliiljle fiamc. 
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. Thirdly. The telescope, as a mental and magical 
instrument, has been overrated. The imagination of 
a poet, in a single dream, can immeasurably outstrip 
all its revelations. What has it told us, after all ? It 
informs us that our sun, a light or glowing spark, has 
innumerable fellows of it dispersed through space. 
And that these dots of flame, by their distribution 
nearer or farther from each other, have assumed certain 
shapes: which are, however, perpetually shifting and 
changing. Driving, like the clouds on a windy day; 
and magnifying and altering form in proportion to the 
power of the instrument through which they are 
surveyed. 

In truth, there are views of astronomy in Addison’s 
“Spectator,” a century old, as sublime as any that 
have been written since. And what have the two 
Herschells, or Arago, or Nicol done to answer the 
questions: What is a sun ? WhcU is a system ? What 
is a firmament? or. What is the one “fiery particle” 
which pervades and forms, it is said, by expansion, 
the whole? It is as if a man, questioned as to the 
purpose of an umbrella, were to reply only by opening 
it, and deeming that thus the query was answered. 

The telescope, in one word, has only widened the 
periphery of our view, but has not admitted us, really, 
into one of the secrets of the heavens. The mystery 
of the above has merely been transferred, unsolved, 
to the Star-Universe. 


AiiTtioifoKr i>»» THE Jfrtfft. inii) 


CnAPTER XXV. 

THE ASnU>NOMV OF TUB ITlNTt, 

FotJRTntjV, Thu inforsncc of tlic InBignificaTicc of 
man, from the magnutidc of the Creation, is miscnihly 
niogicol. A man, in re;iIiLy, is oa mucli overcome l<y 
the size of a hill, or a house, aa by (fiat of the 
Heraehellian skies. A moutitain is n noble object. 
Rut why ? Because man sees it, and sheti} tfie fjlorj'. 
Olid the meaning, of his own soul over it. A sun is 
but a burnished plate till it is vivlTied hy tlie sntue 
process, and ninri Inis «aitl ofil, in reverent imiiiition of 
the DetniiiiTgic Artist, “It is very gond" The stars, 
too, must all (so to speak) irait, Jn the chamber of 
the luimnn comprehensioii, to receive their homage, to 
be told of their numbeni, and to listen to tlicir names. 
Even although these splendid budies may lie jwopleil, 
man has no evidence that those Iwinga are greater, or 
of a diflerent hind, to himself. Any more tlmn he }i:is 
evidence that snow and the dcrce eunaldne i:if the 
tmpica, anxiety, miseiy, anrl deiith, are confined to 
his own globe. Which dark, tom, and ruptured to 
the near eye, is (as the author of " Fesiua^ 
it) " shining fair, whole, and spotless, a living well of 
light" to spectators in the far*off depths of the sky. 

WHiiit. in fact, are the increasing, and ria;{;(Jing, and 
multi plying firmaments, but ns the steps of the ladder 
on which man is climbing every year, without ever 
coming nearer to his great ultifn.ite inheritance— 

r 
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space ; eternity;—and God! Poor Pascal, on the bed 
from which he never rose, saw the whole truth on this 
subject. ‘‘The universe is not so great as I. It 
might, indeed, fall and crush me. But I would know 
it was crushing me; while it would crush blindly. I 
should be conscious of its destruction of me. It would 
not be conscious of its extinction of me I” 

Fifthly. It is clear to us that astronomical discovery 
has nearly reached its limit. That God designed to it 
a distinct and not distant period, seems plain from the 
separation which is effected of other worlds from ours, 
by the nature of the human eye, by distance, and by 
that dancing appearance in the objects which we are 
told increases with the power of the telescope; and 
which makes the stars, in the telescopic field, reel like 
drunkards^ instead of submitting to the calm inquest 
of the astronomic glasses. 

All our recent methods, too, of accounting for the 
stellar creation, such as the nebular hypothesis, have 
been utterly exploded. And it is very curious how 
that world, the very nearest to us—the moon—seems 
the most perverse and inscrutable of all those heavenly 
puzzles. And it seems strange to us how, having 
looked so long on our apparently absurd world, and 
particularly on the theories propounded concerning it, 
we have hitherto forborne to laugh. Even with Lord 
Rosse s telescope to aid him, man may be seen vainly 
stretching, in idea, over the great air gulf:—his de¬ 
feated eyes baflled because he has reached at last the 
limits of the possibilities of his nature. 

Sixthly. But why should we therefore repine, or 
sit down and weep? 


AATUONDllIf fIF THE SJINi). 
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Can fiur pwn wul dTord no Kotipe f Am thi're no 
lit^aveua withla j no fimiamoats of possiltility of 
and oolcstial lif-lit. Astronomy ia, douMuss, aaciemxs 
the mfwifc magnificent. But tJie mind, itself, wliinh has 
elected the tckscope as our assistant for its Bubllmc 
investigntioDa, is surely as worthy of iis examiuntion— 
nay, is it not infinitely mom ao ? Incalculable am the 
acieiices buried in the deiiths of the poasibiliiies of the 
mind of mnu. AI n^c litth in it, which k i lo weth all w itJi- 
out science, h'aith licth m it, which can mnjfp wurhk. 
Wliiit comet 80 wonderful its the human will y What 
sun so warni ami mysterious as the lumian heart ? 
Wliat Double-Orbed gemini to lie compared with the 
eyes of man ?—gates through which heaven shall look J 
What eluatered units of the stellar emation are like the 
wondrous mechanism of the thinking brain; evolving 
its magnetism—projecting its nervous unduiationa even 
as the radiating tiebuia sends forth its thin films of 
suns? Wliat concuption of a universe, however vast 
and complex, can be named oa so aatontshingos man? 
—^scarce a muthematical point hi siza, and yet spanning 
earth; uicosuriug ocenn; emptying out the idoude 
above htm ; travelling through—by his iustruments— 
the immortal skies, poetising, intt) another heaven of 
forms, the dust liclow his ftiet;—in short, teonthij/phiy 
ffar/, mill sending out his ambidons thoughts into 
Rterriity. Jjonging, under the Almighty, for a sham 
of it. And yet, like his progenitor Adam, while 
aiming peT^ictuaUy to Iw as a God, as often losing his 
batHiice, and beooimug inferior to the Imite, 

Why seek so eagerly to explore firm aments till we 
have explored the realm of our own mind? That 
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which lieth so open, and that so inviteth, and that, 
yet, is so neglected I And, alas! no light do all the 
lights of all the firmaments, however beautiful, how¬ 
ever grand, however inexpressibly wondrous, however 
accumulated into meaning by the Godlike powers of 
genius:—alas, no illumination does the whole fi^me 
of creation cast upon the mystery of man*s moral 
condition; his nature as a sinner; or the hope he has 
of forgiveness, and of everlasting life! For why? 
Man is essentially a spirit. Whereas the universe of 
matter is but a “ fire-made,” glorious, and consuming 
cinder I 


I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SOUti A|4D THE BTEtiLAR imtVBESE. 

VTe take leave of this scanty 'view of a magnificent 
tlienio by uttering, Seventhly, what may appear our 
most paradoxiocil assehion. 

Nttmdy, that there is no reason to Wliere tliat 
death, and imiaortnlity, v>411 permit the emancipated 
soul to remain nmid those present starry eplondours. 
lloivcvcr bright, and even, at times, inviting they 
eeem, they contain no home for us after we ore freed 
from these tabernnoles of clay. We often hear men 
talking as somehow, their heaven lay in the upper 
H]iacc, as if, sn a manner of which they can give ns no 
idea—which they cannot even render distinct to their 
own minds—-they went up, after death, as ** forms'’ 
among the heavenly bodies. 

It were wrr>ng in us to dogmatise on any such 
sacred question. But it seems more probable, end 
more scriptural, too, that we piuw, at deaili, amid a 
purely spiritual scenery, ns well as into a purely 
spiritual state. Or, at least, that the lower/I'Asnomcna 
of matter will be, then, in visible to us as are, doubt¬ 
less, now, the liimmlerial worlds. This conviction 
cnijie upon us^ jiears ago, wiili a sudden and startling 
force, which we felt more tliun enough lor our (jwn 
mind. Taking up, shortly after, one of the strange 
reveries of [toor misdirected Edgar Poe, wc *werc 
surprised to find the following: “ At death, these 
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creatures, enjoying the ultimate life—immortality; act 
all things, and pass everywhere by mere volition—in¬ 
dwelling not the stars, which to us seem the sole 
palpabilities, and for the filling with which we blindly 
deem space created —that space, itself in- 

finity, of which the true substantive vastness swallows 
up the star blotting them out from the pe> 

ception of the angels.” And again, “ the stars, through 
what we consider their materiality, escape the angelic 
sense, just as the unparticled matter, or space, through 
what we consider its immateriality, eludes the percep¬ 
tion of organic and incarnate beings.” 

Inferences of much interest might be drawn from 

these cursory remarks. We might gather, for instance, 

that there was, and is, no alternative for man—but 

Revelation or despair. Nature can, at the utmost, do 

little for us. It can teU us very little. This, the 

highest of philosophers have ever felt (including some 

of the Alchemists). And, hence, they have tried to 

get behind nature:—md to get so liehind it, as to read 

the fiiture of the past. In reading rightly—that is, out 

of their own nature—they have all miserably failed. 

And ever shall they so fad. One only reached the 

u timate secrets of this sublime and mysterious scheme 

of thmgs One only—living—was permitted to pass 

behind the tremendous veil of creation. And why? 

Bemuse he came from the excellent Glory (which is, 

perhaps, only another name for that “unparticled 

matter, that sublime Reality of existence which is 

within dl tiling) ; as well as because he confirmed his 

power by pnvilege of virtue. He, alone, even in the 

ro'® ® unveiled face looked upon the 

Glory of God. 


TilR ftOVi. A^*1J iiTBLIjAK UNlV^fiSE. £1S 

And this poirer he gives, iilrealy, in somerneasure, 
and shall jet more fully bestow upaa bis thltliful, aud 
great-beurted, but Iminblcst-minded Ifdlowcrs:—that 
they, too, shall behold, in the living und illamiiiated 
depthj^ of their own mind, as in n gloss—more glorious 
than in the mirror of the uimuiubcrGd stars—more 
gtorloiia than in the face of tiie whole oreaiion—the 
inexiiresalble greatness—the me^shaustible pity for 
us, of the Lord God, tlm Creator and Protector of 
us all! 

Once more, how overwhelmingly gmnd the views 
opened to US by such thoughts as these f Here, 
indeed, arc " new heavens and a uew earth !” Here, 
in Bverj' death, ia the transacting, Wforehatid, of that 
tremendous scofie in which the heavens are to flee 
away. The sight of those beau(Lful, yet terrible and 
tiintalising alarry heavens, are, iit evety death-view, 
exchanged for the prospect of the spiritual mjpyr&tn ; 
whose light is that of the soul, and whone life is 
iitdeeil life ! Immortal splendours to which even the 
sun sliall bo as tbe blackness of death itself. Ilcavcn- 
scencry which ** no eye hath seen." Angelic hanijonies 
which “no car hath heard," These shall be for the 
believer- These shall be for the pure liver. 

That material universe which Wiia as the soil out of 
which the lucid flowers—as souls—should be rsmwjd, 
dissolves like a aun-pcneirjited clod. And the chosen 
spirit is rescued williinside tJie biirrier of the unseen,, 
and beholds matter w it hi space as U is ; God as /w 
«/ It knowetli, now, what is the meaning of the 
words:—** tlie light inacc&ssibls and full of glory. 
Nor will the soul, thug motived with Immaterial light. 
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miss the Strange and coarse world-materials which 
blackened its birth. 

There is much in the world on which he lives as 
well ^ in the worlds of stars, that is beautiful to man 
But there IS much also that is perplexing, sad; nay, 
fearM But here, over this Spirit Land, the sun of 
truth shines full, and never changes his gloiy. That 
world hath no need of the material sun, nor of the 
moon to light It up. The Being that is transferred to 
It. has only to look up, and to see, without cloud or 
shadow, or reflected shining, Knowledge; Truth- 

as • L ^ 

which ‘ ^ 

which for It—have passed into dust. 

Further we dare not penetrate. Here shall we 

cease. But—ceasing—shaU we not end with the 

TOlemn words of the only Book which has given us 

woridsf ““f "g tidings from those unknown 

fihtin t^’at all these things 

shall be dissolved what should ye not make you^ 

whkLn heaven?” This heaven into 

which all—m the final glory-shaU be absorbed 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CLOSE OF THE ARGUMENT. 

A\e have done. We have presented the reader 
with philosophical results, Tliirty-nine years of meta¬ 
physics are exliibited in the conclusions of this book. 
They have, thus, the guarantee of delay and of 
thought. Much thinking produces the firmest con¬ 
victions. 

We have had no desire to parade the learned 
machinery, tlirough the laborious application of which, 
the sparks of truth are elicited. Nothmg could 
have been easier—if we had followed the usual 
modem philosopher’s practice—than fortifying—or, 
as we may say, stiffening our pages with endless refer¬ 
ence ; with ever-thickening quotations; deluging our 
disquisitions with learned material, bristling with 
Greek, Hindostanee, Hebrew, and what not! We 
could have displayed—had we so chosen—the interior 
of our workshop. For there is the learned workshop, 
as well as that of the mechanic. And in an ostenta¬ 
tious exhibition of the lists, we might, indeed, have 
totally lost sight—doubtless, we should have lost 
sight—of the grand purpose to which we sought to 
apply them. 

Rather than to the never-ending array of philo¬ 
sophical furniture; of all times, of all countries, and 
the work of many men’s hands—some of whom are 
very masters in their craft; but in which number are 
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also Others who are mere system-mongers:—rather 
than this, have we sought to point to the stable chair 
—made by ourselves, as it were, out of the wood of 
others—in which the enquirer shall the most safely 
be able to sit himself down. Or to try, at least, 
himself so to do. We are weary of jargon. We 
are harassed, out of all life of endurance, with 
religious contention. We think that, of many books, 
the very best part of them is their outside. We 
know that languages, whether understood or not, are 
the easiest things in the world out of which to make 
a show; and that citations of reverend and philosophic 
authors, whether apposite or only thought so (between 
which there lieth great difference), are most readily 
furnished. There are libraries and there are pens 
and ink; of both of which to make use. 

Anything can be said for anything. The veiy 
oldest philosophies, the very immutable truths, are 
now-a-days made successful use of as personal adver¬ 
tisement. Aware that thus it is in many respects, we 
have carefully—and with an exceeding hatred of the 
display of it—avoided that which is called learning. 

But amidst all the curious stores and learned tomes 
in the very plenitude of which the explorer’s atten¬ 
tion has been distracted as in a mine, there is a group 
of books—and especially one book—which we must 
notice as presenting an almost incredible body of 
knowledge. As a prince in this noble cluster, stands: 
— '''Anamlypsis; or, an Inquiry into the Origin of 
Languages, Nations, and Religions. By Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq., F.S.A., F.R. Asiat. Soc., F.R. Ast. 
Soc.; of Skelton Grange, near Doncaster. Two 
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vols., quarto. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman, Paternoster Row, 1836.” 
^^'e did not discover this book until, by the mere 
force of hard thinking, we had achieved to its truths, 
and, by analogical study, had struck out already, as 
a system for ourself, its leading ideas. In it, however, 
we were delighted to find all the wealth of sagacity, 
of particulars, and of detail, which raise the astonish¬ 
ing, ancient, occult system, of which we are the 
disciple, into law. This noble work of the dis¬ 
tinguished man, the Author of the Anacalypsis” 
was the conquest of twenty years, of ten hours per 
day, as he, himself, confesses. The other books, 
though, in a manner, thoroughly unconscious even to 
the producers of them—which contain the historical 
outline of the grand secret system of Rosicrudanism, 
are—“ The Celtic Druids; or, an Attempt to show 
that the Druids were the Priests of Orientd Colonies, 
who emigrated to India, and were the Introducers of the 
first, or Cadmsean, System of Letters, and the builders 
of Stonehenge, Camac, and of other Cyclopean Works 
in Asia and Europe. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 
London: Rowland Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, 1829.” “The 
Round Towers of Ireland. An Illustrated Treatise, 
published by the Royal Irish Academy, on the Origin, 
Purpose, and Character of the famous Round Towers 
of Ireland. With a Dissertation on the Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, Sabseism, and of Buddhism. By Henry 
O’Brien. One volume, 8vo, 1834.” “The (Edipus 
JudaicHs. By the Right Hon. Sir William Drummond. 
London, printed by A. J. Valpy, 1811.” And an 
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“ Essay on a Punic Inscription, including a variety of 
Bildical Criticism.” By the same author. 

A farther show of multitudinous books—^and the 
especial hard use we have made of them—all this neces¬ 
sary to the perfecting of the deductions which we draw, 
would have helped no result. It would only have served 
to surprise. Every reader is infinitely more concerned 
in that which you tell, than in your methods of the 
acquisition of it. He is not desirous to be made 
acquainted with the laborious means through which 
you may have been enabled to inform him of some¬ 
thing. The watch to mark hU time is that which the 
customer asks. He wants not a recapitulation of the 
multitudinous and perplexing science through which, 
by good fortune, and by hard study, you stand there 
prepared to place it ready for use in his hand. Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew quotations, pro and con,, and 
learned words, are as the gold and silver filings, the 
motive powers, cogs, and diyecta membra, the odds 
and ends of the watchmaker’s machinery. Such are 
better kept out of sight ; such are better removed 
with the artificer’s apron, than paraded as a ground 
for admiration, and as a challenge to wonder. 
This is absurd and out of taste when, in the 
philosopher’s great clock-making shop, bells should 
strike responsive, if possible, to the immortal leading- 
chimes ; and when the prodigious Seconds of Time 
should be told as Great Nature ^and nature alone) 
sets herself the eternal hands! 

To the guardians of the more recondite and secret 
philosophical knowledge, of whom, in the societies— 
abroad and at home—there are a greater number, even 
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in these days, than the uninitiate might suppose, it •will 
be sufficient to observe that in no part of our Book 
(though every reader will find—we presume—abun¬ 
dance of entertainment in it) is there approach, by us, 
to disclosures which, in any mind, might be considered 
too little guarded. 

And now we take leave of our momentous subject. 
We end it ■with the utmost humility—with inex¬ 
pressible self-abasement! Fearfully do we cease with 
sublimities which shall overtax men’s comprehension. 
And, as fellow-travellers through this, as yet Unnamed 
Waste; and as brother pilgrims through the shadows 
—feeling as the child shall feel, in his unutterable 
solitude in the encircling shades of the blackening 
forest when the daylight fails—cheered by the hope, 
alone, of the mercy of that Divine Father of us 
all " which art in Heaven,” and of whom it is said, 
that “even not a sparrow shall fall to the groimd 
•without his benevolent cognisance of the little death 
—^in this fearing and reliant faith do we exchange 
farewells with the reader. 
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APPENDLX A. 

raSTOBT OF THE MAGI. 

Our exposition of the Occult Philosophy, regarding 
which we have sought to supply clearer ideas to the 
attentive reader, would be incomplete and would, we 
think, lack dignity, if we were not to furnish a brief 
historical account, gathered up from most valuable 
sources, not only of the Magi, l^t also of the singular, 
ancient, mysterious race or tribe of the primeval 
CablrL Traces of the strange worship of whom, and 
tokens of whose transcendental legends, are in all 
countries (as observable through all history)—to be 
encountered. 

The Magi may be described, in a word, as the high 
priests of ancient Persia, and the profound cultivators 
of the wisdom of Zoroaster. They were instituted by 
Cyrus when he founded the new Persian empire, and 
are supposed to have been of the Median race. Schlegel 
says (“ Philosophy of History,” Lecture vii), “ They 
were not so much an hereditary sacerdotal caste, as 
an order or association, divided into various and suc¬ 
cessive ranks and grades, such as existed in the 
mysteries—the grade of apprenticeship—that of master¬ 
ship—that of perfect mastership.” In short, they were 
a theosophical college; and either its professors were 
called indifferently “ magi,” or magicians, and “ wise 
men,” or they were distinguished into two classes by 
those names. 
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“ The Magi,” says the author of Zoroaster, in the 
quarto edition of the “ Encyclopajdia Metropolitana,” 
“ were the priests and philosophers of the ancient 
Persians, distinguished not only for their knowledge 
of theology, but also for their intimate acquaintance 
with the secrets of nature. 

** * Ille penes Persas Magus est qoi sidcra noTit, 

Qui sciat herbarum yires, coltiimque deoroin.’ ’* 

Their name pronounced ‘ Mogh’ by the modem* 
Persians, and ‘Magh’ by the ancients (Jer. xxxix. 
3, 13), signified ‘ Wise, as appears from Daniel, v. 2, 
compared with Jeremiah xxxix. 3; and such is the 
interpretation of it given by the Greek and Roman 
writers. (Hesychius, v. Mayor, Apiileius, ‘Apol.’ i., 
Porphyr. ‘de Abstinenti4,’ iv., fbl. 92.) Stobasus 
(p. 496) expressly calls the science of the Magi 
{flliaytta) the Service of the gods {6tS,y 0tpair<ia ); 
so Plato (‘ in Alcib.’ 1.) [According to Ennemoser, 
“Maginsiah, Madschusie, signified the office and 
knowledge of the priest, who was called ‘Mag,’ 
‘ Magius,’ * Magiusi,’ and afterwards * Ma^’ and ‘ Ma¬ 
gician.’ Bracket maintains (‘Historia Philosophica 
Critica,’ i. 160) that the primitive meaning of the word 
is ‘ fire-worshipper,’ ‘ worship of the light,’ to which 
erroneous opinion he has been led by the Mahom- 
medan dictionaries. In the modem Persian the word 
is *‘Mog,’ and ‘Mogbed’ signifies high priest. The 
high priest of the Parsees, at Surat, even at the present 
day, is called ‘ Mobed.’ Others derive the word from 
‘ Megh‘ Meh-ab’ signifying something which is great 

• The Vedas describe the Persian religion to have come 
from Upper India. 
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and noble, and Zoroaster’s disciples were called 
' ’ ” (‘ Reference to Kleuker and Wachs- 

muth.) ^ Salverte states that these Mobeds are still 
named in the Pehivi dialect ‘Magoi.’] They were 
divided into three classes:-!. Those who abstained 
rom all animal food. 2. Those who never ate of the 
flesh of any tame animals: and, 3. Those who made 
no scruple to eat any kind of meat. A belief in the 
transmigration of the soul was the foundation of this 
abstinence. They professed the science of divination 
and for that purpose met together and consulted ii! 
their temples. (‘Cia de Div.,’99.) They professed 
to make truth the great object of their study; for that 
alone, they said, can make man like God (Oromazes), 
“whose body resembles light, as his soul or spirit 
resembles truth." (Porphyr ‘in vita Pythagor®,’p. 
185.) They condemned all images, and those who 
said that the gods are male and female (Diogen. 
Laertius); they had neither temples nor altars, but 
worshipped the sky, as a representative of the Deity, 
on the tops of mountains: they also sacrificed to the 
sun, moon, eaith, fire, water, and winds, says Hero¬ 
dotus (1. 25): meaning, no doubt, that they adored 
the heavenly bodies and the elements. This was 
probably before the time of Zoroaster, when the reli¬ 
gion of Persia seems to have resembled that of ancient 
India. Their hymns in praise of the Most High ex¬ 
ceeded, according to Dio Chrysostom (‘ Orat. Borys- 
then,* 36), the sublimity of anything in Homer or 
Hesiod. They exposed their dead bodies to wild 
beasts. (Cicero, loc. cit.)” His reference is to Thomas 
Hyde’s ‘ Historia Religionis veterum Persarum;’ 
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aud to Kleuker, ‘Anhang zum Zendavesta,’ Leip., 

1783. 

Schlegel also continues, that it is a question 
“ whether the old Persian doctrine and ‘ Lichtsage’ 
(wisdom or tradition of light) did not undergo mate¬ 
rial alterations in the hands of its Median restorer, 
Zoroaster; or whether this doctrine was preserved, in 
all its purity, by the order of the Magi.” He then 
remarks, that on them devolved the unportant trust 
of the monarch’s education, which must necessarily 
have given them great weight and influence in the 
State. “ They were in high credit at the * Persian 
gates’—for that was the Oriental name given to the 
capital of the empire, and the abode of the prince— 
and they took the most active part in all the factions 
that encompassed the throne, or were formed in the 
vicinity of the court. In Greece, and even in Eg}q)t, 
the sacerdotal fraternities and associations of initiates, 
formed by the mysteries, had in general but an indi¬ 
rect, though not unimportant, influence on afiairs of 
State; but in the Persian monarchy they acquired a 
complete political ascendency.” This is only so far 
of moment to our present subject as it leads to the 
remark that the whole ancient world was in reality 
governed by the Magi, either openly or in secret; and 
that the reason of their so great power was the high 
wisdom they cultivated. Religion, philosophy, and 
the sciences were all in their hands; they were the 
universal physicians who healed the sick in body and 
in spirit, and, in strict consistency with that character, 
ministered to the State, which is only the man again 
in a larger sense. 
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The throe grades of the Magi alluded to in the 
passage cited above, and from Schlegel, are called by 
Henler (" Mobed et Destur-Mobed”), tbe “ disciples,” 
the “ professed," and the “ masters.” They were origi¬ 
nally from Bactria, where they governed a little state 
by laws of their own choice, and by their incorpora¬ 
tion in the Persian Empire they greatly promoted the 
consolidation of the conquests of C}tus. Their fall 
dates from the reign of Darius Hyscaspes, about 500 
B.C., by whom they were fiercely persecuted; this 
produced an emigration which extended to Cappa¬ 
docia on the one hand, and to India on the other, but 
they were still of so much consideration at a later 
period as to provoke the jealousy of Alexander the 
Great. It is, in all probability, to the emigration of 
the Magi that we must attribute the spread of magic 
in Greece and Arabia.* 

So much critical acumen and mystical research has 
been expended on the subject of the Cabiri and the 
ancient mysteries, and it is so intimately connected 
with the origin of all mj-thology, and with the ancient 
creeds of philosophy and religion, that we can attempt 
little more than a bare indication of its nature. The 

• “The mysteries celebrated within the recesses of the 
hypogea (caverns, or labyrinths) were precisely of that character 
which are called Free-Masonic, or Cabiric. The signification of 
this latter epithet is, as to written letters, a desideratum. 
Selden has missed it; so has Origen, and Sophocles. Strabo, 
too, and Montfau 9 on, have been equally astray. Hyde was the 
only one who had any idea of its composition, when he declared 
“ It was a Persian word, somewhat altered from Oabri, or Ouebri, 
and signifying Fi£b-VVor8hipp£R8.’* — O’Brien’s “Bound 
Towers of Ireland,” p. 354. 
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Cabiri are often mentioned as powerful magicians, but 
more generally as the most ancient gods of whose 
worship there is any record, while their mysteries, 
called Samothracian, designate the fonn in which that 
worship, and the philosophy in which it was grounded, 
are recognised by antiquaries. The mysteries of 
Eleusis and Bacchus are of recent date compared 
with these antique rites; which, in fact, are lost in 
antiquity,* and extend far beyond the historical 
period. The facts as stated by Noel, in his very 
valuable “ Dictionnaire de la Fable,” 1823, 4th ed., 
are briefly these :— 

Phericydes, Herodotus, and Nonnus, speak of the 
Cabiri as sons of Vulcan, which is the opinion adopted 

* Brutas, grandson of i£neas, haring killed his father 
Sylvius, fled from Italy; and after joining himself to some 
emigrants from Troy in Greece, and undergoing many adventures, 
he landed at ToUness in Devonshire. The island was inhabited 
by “ giantshe conQuered them, and seized the island. He 
had three sous; Locrin or Loegrin, to whom he gave Loegria, 
that is, England; Camber, to whom ho gave Wales, hence 
called “ Cambriaand Albanact, to whom he gave Scotland, 
which from him was called “Albania.” Here we have the 
old Mythos:—the going.out, the adventurous journey, and the 
Father, Brutus, and Three Sons, like Adam and Cain, Abel and 
Seth; or Noah and Shem, Ham, and Japhet. This history is 
found in Geoffrey of Monmonth, and is now always regarded as 
a fiction of the Monks of the Middle Ages. But the single fact 
of the game “Troy,” in Wales, being noticed by Pliny, joined to 
the names of the countries, raises a strong probability that 
Geoffrey did but repeat the tradition which he found. “ Tot- 
ness” is “Tat-ness,” or “nase,” or town of the promontory 
of Tat, “ Taranus, or Buddha, It stands very near a re¬ 
markable peninsula or promontary. See “ Anaatli/ptis.” 

Ness is rather “ na^,” “noss,” “ nose,” or cape or promontory 
headland or point or projection. « Naso”—Latin—nose. 
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by Fabretti. Cicero calls them sons of Proserpine; 
and Jupiter is often named as their father, which Noel 
thinks may be the reason of their identification with 
Castor and Pollux, known as the Dioscuri. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Macrobius, Varro, and others, con¬ 
sider them the same as the Penates of the Romans; 
in which, however, the Venetian Altori is opposed to 
them. According to his opinion, and that of Vossius, 
the Cabiri were nothing more than the ministers of 
the gods, who were deified after their death ; and the 
Dactyli, the Curetes, and the Corybantes, were only 
other names by which they were known, Strabo 
regards them as the ministers of Hecate. Bochart, in 
fine, recognises in them the three principal infernal 
deities, Pluto, Proserpine, and Mercury. Such are the 
conflicting opinions recorded by Noel, which, as we 
shall presently see, have been regulated somewhat by 
a more recent author, Mr. Kenrick. The worship of 
the Cabiri, if the general belief is to be credited, was 
originally derived from Egypt, where we find the 
ancient temple of Alempliis consecrated to them. 
Herodotus sup()oses that the Pelasgians, the first in¬ 
habitants of the Peloponnesus, dwelt first in the 
isle of Samothrace, where they introduced this 
worship, and established the famous mysteries, into 
which such heroes as Cadmus, Orpheus, Hercules, 
Castor, Pollux, Ul 3 ’ 8 ses, Agamemnon, ^Eneas, and 
Philip, the father of Alexander, had the honour of 
being initiated. From their abode in Samothrace, the 
Pelasgi carried these mysteries to Athens; whence 
they were conveyed to Thebes. jEneas, after the ruin 
of his country, in like manner introduced the worship 
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of the Cabiri into Italy, his new home; and there they 
wore invoked in all cases of domestic misfortune, and 
became the houseliold gods of the people. 

We shall notice, before concluding, the theory of 
Poc(»cke, who has undertaken to divest these ancient 
traditions of all mystery. Here it is proper to remark 
that the name of the Cabiri is generally derived from 
the Phoenician, signifying powerful gods, and both 
the Latins and Greeks called them “ IMi Potentes,’* or 
‘^Dii Socii,” associated gods. It is probable the 
esoteric^ or real name, was only revealed to initiates. 
The ancient figures, representing them, generally 
convey the idea of power or warlike energy, by a 
dart, a lance, or a liammer. Here the conclusions 
of Mr. Kenrick, as we gather them from a somewhat 
extended criticism in his “ Egypt before Herodotus,” 
may be briefly represented as follows:— 

1 . The existence of the worship of the Cabiri, at 
Memphis, under a pigmy form, and its connection with 
the worship of Vidc^n. The coins of Thessalonica 
also establish this connection ; those which bear the 
legend “ Kabeiros’’ having a figure with a hammer in 
his hand, the pileus and apron of Vulcan, and some¬ 
times an anvil near the feet. 

2 . The Cabiri belonged also to the Phoenician 
Theology. The proofs are drawn from the state¬ 
ments of Herodotus. Also the coins of Cossyra, a 
I hoenician settlement, exhibit a dwarfish figure with 
the hammer and short apron, and sometimes a radiated 
head, apparently allusive to the element of fire, like 
the star of the Dioscuri. 

3. The isle of Lemnos was another remarkable seat 
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of the worship of the Cabiri and of Vulcan, as repre¬ 
senting the element of fire. Mystic rites were cele¬ 
brated here, over which they presided, and the coins 
of the island exhibit the head of Vulcan, or a 
Cabirus, with the pileuSj hammer, and forceps. It was 
this connection with fire, metallurgy, and the most re¬ 
markable product of the art in weapons of war, which 
caused the Cabiri to be identified with the Cureks ot 
Etolia,,the Idsei Dactyli of Crete, the Corybantes of 
Phrygia, and the Telchines of Rhodes. They were 
the same probably in Phoenician origin, the same in 
mystical and orgiastic rites, but different in number, 
genealogy, and local circumstances, and by the mixture 
of other mythical traditions, according to the various 
countries in which their worship prevailed. The fable 
that one Cabirus had been killed by his brother, or 
brothers, was probably a moral mythos, representing 
the result of the invention of armour, and analogous 
to the story of the mutual destruction of the men in 
brazen armour, who sprang from the dragon’s teeth 
sown by Cadmus and Jason. It is remarkable that 
the name of the first fratricide signifies a “ lance,” and 
in Arabic a “ smith.’’ 

4 . The worship of the Cabiri prevailed, also, in 
Imbros, near the entrance of the Hellespont, which 
makes it probable that the great gods, in the 
neighbouring island of Samothrace, were of the same 
origin. The Cabiri, Curetes, and Corybantes, appear 
to have represented air as well as fire. This island 
was inhabited by Pelasgi, who may have derived 
their worship from the Phoenicians, and who, now, 
inin^rlod it with dogmas and ceremonies derived from 

O o 
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tliff ndghljmiritig aitiMtty af Thmoc ami Phn'j,'in, am! 
ivUh the old l\*]!isgic ni_\^terip« yf Cercfi. ih'iiw the 
various explanations givf^n of thcSauiotliradan deities, 
ami the number of theiu, sr> diirerently stated ; sofno 
making thmii two, some four, some dglit; the latter 
agreeing with tlie riuntber of early Bg^'plian deities 
mentioned by fleiodoius. H js still prolr-ible that 
their mimljcr was two, frt»m their identifioation 
with the Bjosrim and TjTidaridte, and from the 
numbor of the Pattcei on Pliteiiieian vessels. The 
nddition of Vulcan,their fatlier, or brother, made 

them three ; and a fourth may have heen their mother, 
Cahim. 

5, The Saiiiutljracinn divinities ctmtiuued to Iw 
held In high veneration in late tiniea, but arefX>inmoa]y 
spoken of in eorjiiection will, navigation, ns the twin 
Owscuri, or Tyntlaridro; on the other hand, the 
Dioscuri are spoken of as the Cnretes;, or Corybantes. 
The coins of iVipolls exhibit the spear? and star of the 
Dioscuri, with the legend ** Cabiri." 

e. Tlie Kointui Penatea have been i.lentiQed with 
the Qoscurit and Dionysius siatca tliat he had seen 
two gures, of ancient workmanship, representing 
youdia, aimed with apears, which, from au antique 
i^rrption on them, he knew to lie meant for 
Pena to So, tho " Lares’' of Etruria and Rome, 

. le wotship of the Cabin rurnislics the Kev to 
the wan^ings of ,Eneaa, the foundation of Rome, 
and the War of Troy itself, os well as the Amjnaudc 
expcflition. Samotlirace and the I’roiid wore so 
dosdy connected with this worship, that it is diJEcdl 
n judge in which of the two it originated; and the 
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Gods of Lavinium, the supposed colony from Troy, 
were Sainothracian, also the Palladium, a pigmy 
image, was connected at once with .iEneas and the 
Troad, with Rome, Vesta, and the Penates, and the 
religious belief and traditions of several towns in the 
south of Italy. Mr. Kenrick also recognises a mythical 
personage in .Eneas, whose attributes were derived 
from those of the Cabiri, and continues with some 
interesting observations on the Homeric fables. He 
concludes that the essential part of the War of Troy 
originated in the desire to connect together, and 
explain, the traces of an ancient religion. In fine, he 
notes one other remarkable circumstance, that the 
countries in which the Samothracian and Cabiriac 
worshi|) prevailed were peopled either by the Pelasgi 
or by the .Eolians, who, of all the tribes comprehended 
under the general name Hellenes, approach the most 
nearly, in antiquity and language, to the Pelasgi. 

“ We seem warranted, then” (our author observes), 
in two conclusions: first, that the Pelasg^an tribes 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia were united, in times 
reaching high above the commencement of history, 
by community of religious ideas and rites, as well as 
letters, arts, and language; and secondly, that large 
portions of what is called the heroic history of Greece, 
are nothing else than fictions devised to account for 
the traces of this affinity, when time, and the 
ascendency of other nations, had destroyed the 
primitive connection, and rendered the cause of 
the similarity obscure. The original derivation 
of the Cabiriac system from Phoenicia and Egypt is a 
less certain, though still highly probable conclusion. 
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8. The name “ Cabiri” has been very generally 
deduced from the Phoenician “ mighty; * and this 
etymology is in accordance with the fact that the 
gods of Samothrace were called “ Dii potentes. * 
Mr. Kenrick believes, however, that the Phoenicians 
used some other name, which the Greeks translated 
“ Kabeiros,” and that it denoted the two elements of 
“ fire” and “ wind.” 

These points bring the floating traditions collected 
by Noel and other compilers into something like 
order; they likewise support our belief in a primitive 
revelation, the history of which was symbolically 
represented, either by real or fictitious persons, as 
most convenient, in the Homeric poems, and other 
remains of antiquity. Mr. Pocockc, however (“ I ndia 
in Greece," 1852), seems to reason differently; though 
it would be easy to convert his argument in favour of 
our hypothesis. “The ‘ Cabeiri,’” he says, “are the 
Khyberi, or people of the ‘ Khyberthe * Corybantes’ 
are the ‘ Gour-boud-des,’ or people of *Ghor-bund- 
land,’ all of whom are ‘ Pat-aikoi,’ or Lunar tribes, that 
is, Budhists." We cannot pretend to represent either 
the extent of Mr. Pococke’s argument, or the learn¬ 
ing with which he pursues it; but it must be evident 
that the transference of names from one region to 
another, and the proof that Palestine and Greece 
were colonised from India, would not affect the 

• From the name of the Temple, now Stonehenge, comes the 
name of Ambresbury, abbreviated into Amesbury, which stands 
a few miles from it. This is called the “ Ambres of the Abiri.” 
It is two words, and means the “ Ambres of the Dii potentes,” 
or of the 'T3K, or “ Cabiri,” for they are all the same. 
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radical value of those names, or the mystical import 
of the original symbols. So much it seems necessary 
to state, because the author we allude to supposes a// 
the myntenj must necessarily disappear from this subject 
when he has pointed out that the “ Dii Potes” of the 
Greeks and Rt)nian8 are simply the “Dii Bodhes,” 
or Budha gods of Hindostan. On the contrary, 
we are persuaded that, whatever new light may be 
thrown upon these ancient systems of worship, or on 
the settlements of the primeval nations, it will only 
bring out in stronger relief the great fact, that a com¬ 
munity of religious ideas and rites, as well as of letters, 
arts, and language, really existed, in times reaching high 
above the commencement of histoiy, as affirmed by 
Mr. Kenrick. This opinion also gathers strength 
from the German writers cited by Ennemoser, chiefly 
Schweigger, who resolve the Cabiriac symbols into a 
system of natural philosophy, founded on the know¬ 
ledge of electricity and magnetism. It would lead us 
too far to consider these interesting developments. 

In the generations of Sanconiathon, the Cabiri are 
claimed for the Phmnicians, though we understand the 
whole mystically. The line proceeds thus:—Of the 
Wind and the Night were born two morbd men, iEon 
and Protogonus. The immediate descendants of these 
were “ Genus” (perhaps Cain) and Genoa. To Genus 
were born three mortal children, Ph6s, Pflr, and 
Phlox, who discovered fire; and these, again, begat 
sons of vast bulk and height, whose names were given 
to the mountains in which they dwelt, Cassius, 
Libanus, Antilibanus, and Brathu. The issue of these 
giant men, by their own mothers, were Meinruinus, 
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Hypsuranius, and Usous. Hypsuranius inhabited 
Tyre; and Usous, becoming a huntsman, consecrated 
two pillars to fire and the wind, with the blood of 
the wild beasts that he captured. In times long sub¬ 
sequent to these, the race of Hypsuranius gave being 
to Hagreus and Ilalieus, inventors, it is said, of the 
arts of hunting and fishing. From these descended 
two brothers, one of whom wasChrysoror Hephaestus 
(perhaps Tubal-Cain or Vulcan): this Hephaestus 
exercised himself in words, charms, and divinations i 
he also invented boats, and was the first that sailed. 
His brother first built walls with bricks, and their 
descendants, in the second generation, seem to have 
completed the invention of houses, by the ad<lition of 
courts, porticos, and crypts. They are called Aleta; and 
Titans, and in their time began husbandry and hunting 
■with dogs. From the Titans descended Amynus 
(perhaps Ham), and Magus, who taught men to con¬ 
struct villages and tend flocks; and of these two were 
begotten Misor (perhaps Mizraim), whose name sig- 
nifies AN ell-freed, and Sydic, whose name denotes the 
Just: these found out the use of salt. NVe now come 
to the important point in this line of wonders. From 
Misor descended Taautus (Thoth, Athothis, or Hermes- 
Tnsmegistus), who invented letters; and from Sydic 
descended the Dioscuri, or Cabiri, or Coiybantes, or 
amot races. These, according to Sanconiathon, first 
bmlt a complete ship, and others descended from them 
who discovered medicines and charms. All this dates 
prior to Babylon and the gods of Paganism, the elder 
of whom are next introduced in the “Generations.” 
finally, Sanconiathon settles Poseidon (Neptune) and 
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the Citblri at b«l not till drcumcbloii, the 

sjcrifico of hurann belogs and tho purtmyal of the 
god?, had been Introduce. In reoardiug thb event, 
tho Oalnn .ire called husbandmen and fishormeti, 
which lead? to the presumption that tin- people who 
worshipped those ancient goils weft* at length colled 
by their namev After all that lias been written, 
perhaps tbo ^mbol of Vulcan and the Calilti may be 
aturlieti with most elfecL in the 3loEitic l7criptiircs. 
Among the Ilarlcian JISS. is a copy of tiie crmsiitu- 
tion of aji anck'tit l>ody of bVcKumuons, prefaced by a 
abort histtvry, commencing os follows:—If you ask 
mea bow tiua science was drst invented, riiy answer is 
this. That, before the general fJcluge, which is 
commonly called Noah^s flood, there was a taan colled 
Tieineckt as you may read in the 4tli of Oent^is^ wlioe 
had twoc wives; tlie one called Adah, the other 
Zillo; by Ad all hcc bc^ot iwoe sones, tabell and 
Juball; by Zillu hee bad a soane called Tubal! and a 
daughter named Naaltmab^ tbeac fiiwer diUdrea 
found ye beginning of all ye craft; in the world. 
Juitell found out geometry', aud lice divided docks of 
sheep and lands; hee first built a hutise of stone and 
timber. Juball Juundout muMck. Tuball found out 
tbe smytb's tmde, or crafty alitfMi of gold, silver, 
eopfier, iron, and «twle^ die,” (MS, 1942), This 
Tubul, or Tubalcain, we iiniy pretty safely identify 
with Vulcan, tbe symbol of material art, or of tliemaa 
understanding and workttig in nature. It is only in 
tbe iuterpretation of this sj-uibol, and its conaectioa 
in Genesis, that we am ever hope to iliwiawto- tbe 
beginning of tbe ancient rnysteries, and of tluu eystem 
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(il'rt-hgfon and philnwiphy. ihai overspread Aj-ui and 
<5r«co. Ill woritinir sud, -i pr.ihlen,^ ihe birtJis of 
those ‘Tower childpoii" must !«! looked at iis rj many 
Kiiccesgivo tnanlfestaiionfl of the spirit in man, piij* 
dudug, ill line, the Greek undi-Rtanding, and the 
magic of Samothnii-e and 'rhossalonica, Xaahmah, tlit* 
hmi born, is the \'irgiu Wisalotn, that is, in 

hummi umicmiunling. And heiico the mystic 
prti|ilieoj that Tubalcain, in the Iilhl days (Milleninin) 
shall Hnd his siaior Xiiahniuh, who shoil come to him 
la gulden attire. 

The mysteries of Cabirinc worship were celebrated 
at Thidieg and Lempos. but especlidly in the Isle of 
ijiimothraoe; tfie time oIiosgd whs niglu. The tmi- 
didatefor initiation was crowned with a j.iarl:in.l of 
olive, and wore a purple band round his loins, 1‘htis 
Altircd. arid prepared by seem ccremonicj (iimbiiljly 
m^raenu) lie was seated on a throne, Urilliantly 
lighted, and the other initiates then daiux'd round liirli 
m Hymbobc jueosureR. It nmy be Imagined that 

into 

orpesof the most immoral tendency, the undent 
fmth, and royerenco for saenxl tilings, perished; and 
uiA was r..aUy the case. Still, ,h^ 

tion was pure m fomi and l>eautiruL in i,s mystic 
s^^iification which pns^. froni „ne ritual tom.olher, 
tUl Its lust glimmer expirerl in the rreemasoniy of a 

thr»„gt. d«atl,,to u ldgW,ab; 

■ » prubrtte lh.L 

to lU higl jmrau .,f thw,. awo.,.ni« TLc coo- 
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nociiiiu of niogioal power with tliQ tniditioDS of fhc 
Ciibiri will thoa Itecome cissy of oomprchcnsian; aikI 
it is singuliur, os showing tho some dUposil.iutiia human 
nature, at a far dietaot period, that the highest degree 
of iHumtuauan in the secret societies of the “ nituui- 
tiaii'’ (Rosicrijcjaiis), at tlie period of the French Revo¬ 
lution, took its natnc Iroin Clairroynnce. 
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THE ttos IG R trcr A 8. 

RE&t*e<“rLSG the real rneimmg and purjK:i;ie of tJie 
extraonlltiflry philtjsophy of the litMii niclaos. there is 
the pmnrmriflest general ignomnee. All ifmi is wip- 
piffleil of them is, that they were ti mighty sect, wliowj 
Kquiremeiitfi—anti, indeed, pntetke — were involved 
iti no much mysteiy that the com prehension of them 
was scarcely jms^ible, And this famotis secret society 
has be^*n not only llm problem, but tlio amusement^ 
and converted into the ruiiiance, of mcalem limes. 
On iha priodple—usually n very true one — that all of 
the unknown must, therefore, l>u Imposing, the story 
of these CabalLitB has served the turn of those wlm 
sought to impress. If modern wriiere have mnde use 
of their hisloiy, it Ims been to weave up the tmiterinls 
into romauoe. The tini.m of the llcaicrudnns hns 
been a ivond of tnight with charlatanB:_4hey have 
been the means of exciting, wUbtlie dealeni in fiction. 
The character of the mystic Kmicmity-^ita designs 
arid objects—have been a potent charm \vith all thwe 
who thought that they fH:»i?sesscd, ihrough it, a power of 
stimulating curiosity, iloinlicrs of the Society of the 
Kosy Cross liave been introduced, as heroes, iii noyets; 
-have mysteriously Hittcd, iw the dnun or marhind, 
through tales of the imagination. From want of know- 
Ic^R of what they were, they have been support every- 
tiling. They hjive been wonflcrcd at—^laiighed nt_ 
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dovm us aiid 05 hou, 

ng. ,mp^t«ro-.n(I, in tbe wilder form of 

thetu. trom tlie cunoua forms in wldoli tlii»y chow 

lo mvwjt Tkiir kiw^rlodgc; bee<,uw pf tbu siniruhr 
fiibl(« wbidi thoy elected as tbe medium in ^hidi 
leiraecreu should be biildon, they havn Uc^n 
ipon as quite of another race—as scart^Jy men. But 
tiiey have been much mistaken 

Justice is so iHle of arrival to all origbad (hit.ken^ 
the terms of prejudice, mid of astoaisfimoiiL (not in 
l-e^od srimc). an^so long In falling off fi.™ p^,, 
lound resetiichce-that. even now, the Rosicrucinil- 
iti other words, the Birarolslim? or ^fagnethts—aj-e 
totally Ignored ns the ardi-cbeniists, to whose deep 
Tiuugit^ and unrelaxing labours, modem science i» 
indebted for most uf iu trutlis, As astrologj- (not tlie 
juggles oi the stEUB, but the true eitplomdoD, aiekiug 
the method of being, mid of working, of the glittering 
habitants of Bjmcc);—as astrology was the mother ol 
aatronomy, so k the lore of the Hermetic Brethren 
(utiscallcd in only one of their names—^and that the 
popular^Hmiicracians)—tlie gnmndwork of all piv- 
^fJt phiWphy. On its applied side, Rosicrudanlsm 
13 the very sdence which Is so familiar and so valuable 
But as the Hernieiie Belieft are a great religion, they, 
of course, liave tbeir [)opuInr adaptation ; nod, iti con- 
sequence, ihere is a mythology to them. There must 
always Im a miitdiinety to every faith, through which 
It may lie known j and tfie mistake of people 14; hi 
iiccepHiig tJie chililiah machineiy and the coarae (but 
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fitly) oolouretl mythology of a religion for the religion 
iineU; and all of it- lionet- the i:tiaicnid(itis' supposed 
doctrine of the invisitile children of the various idu- 
XQCiitst—its sylphs or B)'lphicls, its oolHihlf, crolU 
gnomes, kelps, or kelpies, itssaltUDiitnlera and sahiiimn- 
drines, and its ondine* : heticc nil the picturesque hut 
noocsaoiy catalogue of parwletl items of belief, to c»>ii- 
stilute it a Bj-stem that the volgur nsight accept ».* 
reconcilable with seniie. It is surprising that brighter 
intelligences have not perceived all this as only cover- 
ID" and eoncealment. It ought to lx* seen, nt once, 
that it is not poasihk to dis[day certain things- Xlysties 
arc the chief prieaw of every rwligion. For perlinjis 
tbere nv-ver was a MrorHe-foumled suppositjoti than that 
kuowlcd^ was for all people. The minds of pome 
classes of iiidividuais never grow. .Men who have 
prrivetl at the best of their inetitsil pMaibilitios, are its 
much children to the higher intelligences, and arc no 
unfit for their knowledge (wbich has, however, the 
great merit of lieiug Jfwrtf ta In dklmlietfid}, us the 
childrcu, knowledge to whom, ol' higher thing* 
than tlieir capacity admits of, w-e coni?nil and falsUy 
in nurecry-lalk. All that has, os yet, been disclosed of 
I he I wlida of the Kosicnicians, is fable fitted only to 
the comprwhciision of those who demanded a -niytkaf 
ns the first necessary of a faith. As more and more of 
the light is kindled in the mind, m h the diaciple 
introduced into the grttater and greater truth. A« be, 
himself, Ijecomea fit, so are things fitted to him. Ami 
in the inptic setisn (arid.becnuse it la mystic, the only 
true seiisfc), when men leave their scI.lIgiI facts, and 
move towards things assumed ns unbeUevablc, they 
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only, by an inverse process, as it were, approach the 
real facts and leave their children’s stories and fables. 
Mystical, fantastical, and transcendental—nay, impos¬ 
sible—as the studies and objects of the Rosicrucians 
seem in these modem, ultra-practical daj^ it is 
forgotten that the tmths of contemporaneous science 
are all based on the dreams of the old thinkere. Out 
of natural philosophy, the occult brethren sought the 
spiri ts of natural philosophy, and to this inner heaven— 
so unlike ordinary life—through purifications, through 
invocations, through humbling and prayers, tlirough 
penances to break the terms of body tvith the world, 
through fumigations and incensing to raise up another 
world about them, and to place themselves en rapport 
with the inhabitants of it, through the suspension of 
the senses, and thereby to the opening of other senses— 
to the shutting-out of one state, in order to the passing 
into another state:—to all this the Rosicrucians sought 
to reach. 
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CONCfLUSION, 

fs all chance? Cnnnot the future ever be fore¬ 
seen? Are all the strange matters told us meax* 
fubles or inventiotis ? Are all these things the forgery 
of the imaginative imndt or the mverted—the self- 
Ijelief of the deluded ? The future is the recorded 
past" to a miud conceiving alL 

Wlience came that four which has always pervaded 
the world? How Cfimcs it that, in all times, things 
trooscendcnl of the world have always been believed? 
Cannot bistoiy, cannot science ^worthless before these 
subjects; consequently useless before the truest in¬ 
terests of mankind, as the gloomy Egyptians believed) : 
‘"We will, even, say cannot aunmoTy^itse conjure this 
plinntom (for it is a phantotn, as, out of this world, we 
can know nothing of it), until it really resolve itself 
into something that—so to express it—^we can s/tate- 
hiinds "with? Cannot this ap|>QrItioii, which makes 
our pleasant world uncomfortable for xtss, lie laid? 
Can not we—all we strong men—eject this terror of 
invisible things—specLutfire of us—out of the 

workl ? Nothing ia really donci until this be dune. 
That is, if it can ever be rlone. Man is absolutely not 
reiilly ill his world, un til this other tliiug is given notice 
• to get out of it. 

nut, jilaa!—however deainiblc, however necessary 
to the solid sMits of man, and to explmii the reason 
why he has licen thus sent alxiut the world to “ walk 
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upnglit—giAed with a mind, and the “ front,to “fftce 
the stars'—this ejection of that fear to him oumot be. 

And w'hy, ojinnot Iwt? 

Wc will quietly tell you, reader. IJeoiuse this 
feat Iks htiried in the truth of thirign, and is 

with them. Man's interest lies quite in the 
tithcr way than in the bclicTing of It. Tliis dn:ad of 
the superrininral is the clog upon hk boldness;—the 
mistrust whidi spoils bla [dans;—widdi iniorferes 
with his prosperity ;—w^hldi brings a cloud over the 
sonshine of his cerniinty. iMnii, then, when hc liogins 
to think, is alDictcd with this fearful mistrust, that, 
after »)), pfirliaps liw very life may be the “ drcniii," 
and that unknown futtire which is filed with thoHe 
wlioni he knew, is the waking.” Whore have our 
friends g.uic? They have disappeared as from otil ijf 
the “ ship" which has caTried m?, up to the present, 
and has left us onlv that “plaiu of silent, nnansweriug 
ocean upon wliicli (lunl we i^lill above it), to g.'ize, 
and to think. 

Arc there well-known faces alxiiit us, id though wo 
see them not? Are there “silent fcet''“threading 
the passages of the world outside of our real world— 
though wo sfc ihi’rn not? And is it possible lo come 
suddenly upon these—although it is not intended that 
wc should Oiiine Kihldcnty upon them;—tinnl ti.t liear 
ihflt which it is mit intended that wo should hear. 1« 
this mit of miracle, or ‘'llnxli/' poiHsiblo in the (con- 
trarily-sinick) waves of spirit and bixly ? 

Now we would contoiid that nuiu ih much bettor—* 
wonkl be much happier—without all this unpleasant 
ixjssibility. tVe would be understood to tuy that lie 
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must feel much more agreeably in his old familiar 
world—without spirit in it. 

This is the real reason of the derision; this is the 
source of the affected pity at the belief of them; this 
is the cause of the indignation at them, which await 
all accounts of the marvellous. Men secretly tremble. 
But they are so boastful, so arrogant, so dreadfully 
afraid of the opinions of society (whatever that may 
mean), that they hide their fears, and bow to the real 
and the evident (that is the “ real,” and the “ evident” 
of twelve o’clock at noon, and not twelve o’clock at 
midnight, under the supposed defiance, and in the 
boastful jest). In company they are bold. Separately 
they reflect, in their own secret minds, that, after all, 
these things may be true:—may be independent 
of newspapers, of popular talk, and of “ critical 
reviews.” 

There is a distrust, in the thinking man’s mind, 
that statements apparently supernatural may possibly 
be true (after all), on accomit of certain independent 
confirmatory surmises of his own; true from similar 
personal unaccountable experiences; or from the 
assurance of some friend whom the recipient is dis¬ 
posed to believe. But the recipient cannot be more 
than disposed to believe. 

Modem times are only scientific. They evade 
questions that are not real. This modem cultured 
period is independent of superstition. 

Superstition ?—may be the echo of this theorem. 
Superstition, we can repeat, in the assurance that in 
the undercurrent of intelligence, now more than ever 
prevalent, there was perhaps never a time in the 
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world fuller of superstition. This quiet (apparently) 
modem time i.«! full of it over and over again. 

But, notwithstanding this firm reliance on, and 
beliel of the</ict<i of science, and therefore of unfailing 
natural law, Iklan (and particularly Englishmen, spite 
of their quiet outside); tlie man has restless curiosity— 
man loves real truth, if he can obtain it—he solicits 
eagerly that which he can finally depend upon. He 
Avould believe if he could. liut the 'evidence for 
supernatural things is so evasive—so fantastic—so, in 
one word, unrelkhlc, that he will hold with that which 
he is told. And lie is indoctrinated with science. 
“ All myster}',” the modern man says, “ is that only 
partially known. When that which constitutes a thing 
is understood,” the modern man declares, “ the mys- 
tery ceases. He only finds nature." “ Unknown 
nature” before—necessarily. Now “known nature’ 
as “proven nature.” Nature is the same “yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow.” 

“The highest e.xample of a person wc know any¬ 
thing about is a human person possessing but scanty 
knowledge and a frequently erring will, moving alK.iit 
in a ver^ limitctl portion ol space, and occupying at 
any one moment a portion infinitesimally small. But 
the Great First Cause, as I conceive Him, fills all 
space, and is everything great and stupendous, and 
small and unknown and unnoticed (and is equally in 
existence the one with the other), and possesses 
attributes which supersede and infinitely transcend 
the mere human attributes of knowledge and will. 
But for these attributes we have no name. And I, 
for one, refuse to apply to them names which mean 
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somothing vastly iorcruir, and pos»iIily altogether 
iliflcroiji in tli^ir iisturw.’' Such are the views of a 
Modem Agnostic. 

'* Belief is jjasaivc:" he adds. ** Faith is active. 
IhdiH' rests on evidencf; derived from things seen. 
Faith explores the unseen, and discovens evidence 
where none wjia lieforc found. 

’*Any one who has been in the habit of hearing 
senuons or reading theotogieol works <luring the lost 
forty years (which liave proved revolutiontuy in regard 
to many things) can scarcely fail to have notiixtd che 
great elmtige that Jtaa come over the religious worltl 
in that periotl. 

Fort}'years ago it was common to bear preachers 
and writers making ;usierlkiii» whieli implied a know- 
ledge of heaven, of earth, and of hell, of past, present, 
HUH I future, arid for every assertion they mado they 
were ready with a ‘ text of Scripture,' which they 
would quote by way of what they called proof. Zi 
never seenis to Jiiivo i.fccurred to such, ilint there was 
]) possibility of their misundeislandiiig or misapplying 
theirquotatiotiit. Hut luiii) we may observe a reticence 
of speech, A modesty of aseettiau, and an nlm'in.'O of 
I’alsi) ajwiihitiee, wliicli are ciiiiuently characteristic of 
the Agnostic spirit. In this form Agnosticism h:uf 
mail It* its way into all our churdies, ami amoiig nil 
cloBsea of religious men. Ridicultnl, gricereil-at, lam¬ 
pooned, misreprvsienteil, iiiid associated with the fou]c.vt 
epitlielis; ivithout any recognised leader, and, ttU 
quite lately, wiUirnit a distinctive name, it h.'ia, iri view 
of its inherent viuility, permeated all creeds, while it 
is antagonistic to none.’* 
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A vt*ry noteworthy mul encount^ng proof of the 
general uiteteft evokud in the pre^nt day amongst 
enquiring minds is afforded in dm ^icoess, mniilMi 
libuml tirinkom, of the writings of Arthur Sohopenhauer. 
Ho wo^ n truly remarkable man; and 1 1 is i ileus am I 
txiiiclmions, in rc^nril to the tnitia problems of life, 
are full of a very peculiar profundity, ft u irii|)0?- 
sible to ctmtradict any of his c»nelusions by tiny of the 
usual range of iheosophicol arguuicntd. Hut at the 
saino tiinu his philosophy oflers a very gloomy and 
discouraging, if, at the same time—avmo think—it 
be a triig prospect, of the ixitiiplexities luid the 
eniginos of life:—as man knows, and only can know, 
life* 

The peculiarity of Schopenhauer's mental attitude 
may have hail atnuetiling ti> do with the tacit resf.dve 
of the university professors to ijpew him. instead of 
refuting him. His principal work, "jC^jV WeU td* 
Wilk mtd was published In 1818 , mid 

Wild ^11 afWrwards rnvU-wed by Ilorliert: who udied 
“ Reiiihold tlie First, t’ichtc ilio most profound, the 
niost comprehensive I but Schopeiiluiucr the niusi 
itigenimis, and tlio fitors*/ of all the philoso¬ 
phers." 

It k not a little singular that the juj'stical phUo- 
sophy of Sehopeuhaucr ranges under the name hear! of 
philosophy, and, in its profUndity, bespetiks the same, 
or (at least) a very similar insight into tl«e real, 
underlying base or groundwork (apart from exempli' 
ficatioii) of BuddhieiQ. tn witness of this unexpected 
proposition, we may ailduco the following:— 

“ Kiiowletlge. or perception, U nti ctlect of the 
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objcctiVAting will, blindly atniggling, in the interesiUj 
of self-iiresen'atioa, lowonla wliai, may help it to 
(lominitte itiaieriul oppuiiitiQa j and inth this mter- 
venlion of will in the world of nppeonuioe, ihs rwya 
of Maja, iilasuin, Reason and error are twins. 

The iinalugies obi^ervablc in nature are signs of the 
unity of ^will' in all tlie nmlLiplicity of appenr- 
iinoea which, ado by side, ill the world of space, 
or elbow cnch other oa isuciiessive iucidonta in 
time.” 

The real meaning of '^wid," as a word made use 
of by Si'Iiopeuhmier, b in Hume or Herkeloy’s philo- 
sophy “power" or “force/' oft ^rint, or “In 
itadC’' 

“ Will" is a product of " matter/' " Matter" is a 
cotieeplioi) of ihe mind. The two are correhiled, or 
miller they are the two Kidea of ihe same thing. Tlie 
Ill cons of their union (although there must be such 
means) canuot be a niihject of tlie thought or the 
imagination of man. Tliis i% boenusc there can l>e 
no iTi/eikd in "miracle." It U Faith aloiie which 
makes “ tninicle/' Miracle is a denial of nature, 
liccauiio it deuics the evidence of the senses. Miracle 
is impossible in reason. Fnntou muflt be laid doivu^ 
when n eonvictiGU of mnttJe Is taken up. 

This connepl'iou of will i« tlm comer-Btone of 
Schopenhauer's pliilosojihy. Tlie unity of will is a 
tkteply myoUcal doctrine. -Scliopenhaiu-r doea not 
nttempt to demoiisirate it. Rut even if it were con¬ 
ceded, there would still remnia the latent antagonism 
between 'will as raiil and as intoUigent, wJiich makes 
it possible for him to propose tliat the self-denial of 
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the one shuuhl rioutr&liao the blind creative encrg)\ 
the cnivlng for life, of the other, 

Ati iutelUgent modem author,^ in a review of Arthur 
Sidiopcrthivaer’s works, cammenta thus—** Musical in¬ 
tuitions are iiit uuct^nscious rnctaplrysic, and, like the 
intutilon of pom reason, cannot be trtiuslnied into any 
Ituiguiige but lb At of tliicct peroeption. The nnalogy 
b close} alihotigh, of course, the language of one 
een»c oatmot be accepted ae nn erpiivalent n»r that uf 
all. Hut tbe majority of men contemplate the Platonic 
ideas with whidi a {lerson, witboui n mueieid ear, 
listens to a melody. Conimon-sense eaya that there 
must be n tneaning in the balanced souuda; but, like 
the music of the spheres, it is coached in n language 
which the listener docs not understand." 

Schopenhauer draws a very ingenious pamlle), and 
BU[iplies a very apt illustnttion of the dilFcrciicc, and, 
at the same tiuie, the identity of Free-VVill and of 
Necessity—or the power to act cither from unlhln or 
from ;YiLKi>ut, lie supposes a inmi stittidiitg in the 
street, and thinking to hiniHelf—It is six o'clock in 
tlic evening, and the day's work is ended. I con now 
go for a walk, or I con go to my cluh. I cati also go 
up to the tower to aee the siin set, or I can go lo 
tlie theatre, or I can go to see this or the other 
friend. I (am even go lo I lie limits of the to^vu, and 
pass on out into the country, and ctm oven change 
my ihcMvniw/ru), and the personality of the ^maclitne 
of the senses,' called 'myself'—and felt us ^'nxyseff '— 
going into I lie wilderness of scenes, and I may 
never come back again. hnck again!— 

tlib is deatli to all visible purposes. Nevcrilielcss I 
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do none of these thiDgsi. Rut still of my own f™p 
posed} free-will I ^go stratglu homt to niy wifi: This 
IS just the some as if the water anid—' [ can make 
great waves (yes, in the hed of the stream, and, with 
a wider scope) hi the mighty ocean. I can rush down 
headlong in foam and spray (yes, in ii waterfall), or 
(in a grander and more stujiendous realisation) like 
anotlicr Niagara, I cjui rise raylikc into the ah* (yes, 
in a faun Lai a), 1 cun even Iwiil away and disappear 

(v’os, at eighty degrees of heat); yet I do none of all 
these passihilitt’s,’ quotli the water, ‘but 1 remain 
(of my own free-will) clear and glassy in the tranquil 
lake—to be dbturbeil alone by the njlectioia into it, 
dust na, perhaps, life itself is only the rfjtections from 
the outside—or the phtuiUttHutUi —of the Great 
Fashioner or .Aiohitect, building-up a penxived world, 
and fiiiiusiiig there with (or beguiling) the cri?»tures 
wnthin it.” What is all tiiis but the Nirvmm of the 
Buddliuts? It is Buddhism^ 

SchopenhaueFa pliilesojiliy, however far-reacliing 
and deejily-seiirdiing, is melatichuly^iiay, despairiDg. 
In difletont places in his writings lie lias given expres¬ 
sion to the following opinions:—-'^The exlscenc^ of 
the world is sin, and its ei«en«e misery. Jiach indi¬ 
vidual, on account of his being, is a partaker, the 
licit of Adam, in the Grand Tran^rnsslou, and tliGre- 
fore fitly partakes in the sulfeiing/' ScliojK’iihauer, 
ituieed, might have argued, like oue of his foUowers, 
a tmii posse ad mm (isss. “The cause of things in 
gttieial,*’ he nays, "niuat be irrational, for liow coakl 
such a preposterous concatenation of things have a 
tamn tlSteeT* And the end must Justify the nieati^ 
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if, rather than leave the whole creation without 
prospect of redemption, man sacrificed, in a despairing 
liope, that the will might yet, one day, learn wisdom 
enough to cease to perpetuate its own folly. For, to 
use the philosopher’s own words, “ this is as a rule the 
course of a man’s life, that, ‘ befooled by hope^ he dances 
into the amis of death* He makes any elFort towards 
the future only to anticipate his own pain. Mystics 
are generally pessimists, and as they see no end or 
limit in experience, they naturally despair—the gene¬ 
rations taking up the weary tale of repetition, and only 
varying the forms. The unintelligent afiirmation of 
will extends beyond the individual to the careful 
preservation of the species, which secret Nature holds 
secure to itself in the uncontrollable desire of the 
flesh, and in the exquisite mechanism of the body 
(male and female), all fashioned to the master-end of 
lifls propagation. Why we know not, nor can we 
ever know. It is the poison of the world. The 
legend of the Fall of Man, in Genesis, is the one deep 
central truth in the Old Testament. Our fellow 
sufferers are to be pitied more than blamed. Man is 
a solecism—something that ought not to be at all; and 
what can be expected from creatures in such a pre¬ 
dicament? The world resembles a penal colony, in 
which men of genius, like state criminals, suffer more 
than common offenders. Because the society of their 
inferiors is an additional pain, they therefore take 
refuge in solitude. 

If the world were not something w'hich, in its 
practical expression, oiufht not to he, it would not be a 
theoretical riddle; on the contrary, its existence would 
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be either its own explanation, and that so self-evidently 
that it could occur to no one to ask for another, or 
eke its purpose would be unmistakably recognis- 

“ Pain, toU, and poverty,” are the e.xpressions of 
bchopenhauer; “ these are the ballast which keep the 
human ship erect, which prevents its foundering in 
the deadly emptyness of a fool’s paradise. Tliis 
explains the mystical and Christian doctrine of the 
sanctifying effect of suffering. The individual shares, 
perforce, a world’s load of pain, and then, if not before,’ 
re^gnises his solidarity in the whole sad lot of the 
universe. His will is paralysed by the discoveiy of 
its consequent impotence, and this sudden emanci¬ 
pation, its release from the slaveiy of motive and 
reason by a revelation of their radical and necessaiy 
insufficiency, is called, in religion, grace, and a new 
birth” 

“ The existence of Evil, whether physical or moral, 
is commonly thought of as a serious defect in the 
Divine government of the world; or at least an 
enigma which we must not impiously endeavour to 
solve. But approaching the phenomenon along the 
track we have chosen, it appears simply as a mani¬ 
festation of superior creative euerg}', or of a process 
of evolution carried to a higher stage. A new faculty, 
or capacity, has been added to those which existed m 
any of the other forms of animal life. And how pro¬ 
digious an advance this is over idl other manifestations 
of the Unknowable is seen in the attitude assumed by 
Man in respect of other phenomena. It was no mere 
legend that ascribed to .Man a likened to the Gods 
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when hn jtiirtook of the ‘Tree 'if KnuwEcilge/ mi'l 
acquiml the power uf ilitit1n;.'u»lHng iHjtwet-n * (Jotxl 
anil Evil/ In the esereife of this faculty, Mnn Kut m 
judgment on the works of the (Irvfllor j on the inaivi- 
li‘statioiiB of the * l-uknowabic/ He did not dare, it 
is true, to declare thellreHUir the author of rt’il, hut 
ill calling him he implied that it was tt question 
which had to he settled, niid to be settled by mnira 
juilgineiit. And yet ihere svern niaiiy things in the 
world which apjicarcd to be the work of a malignant 
beiug, or of maligiiauL beiiiga, nither than tlmt of u 
kinfl and benignuiU Creator, and the nnomnly was 
tcaipurarily solved by ascribing these maledoeni inani- 
fesuitioiis to wicktul spirits, to ilenioris, {iiid liuolly to 
a personal devil—which moan5 the shadows or the 
other aide of nature. Mr. Jnhti Stuart Mill'a fiMiiima 
arraigntiiont of Nature may be quoted literally, OJi on 
exhibition of some of the modes in which the ' Uit- 
kiinwable* tnnulfeata Itaulf/' 

Nothing, in a philosophical judgment, b iiiaro 
certain than that the presenoe of darkness is necessary 
to constitute light, and that, in the abstract sense, it ia 
li^ht itself^ This was the persuasion of the world-old 
Egyptisiofi, luid is the jiroblem of Nature, socniiug so 
controdietoiy, testified-to in those litupendoiis snonu- 
ineuts—the vorUable pux£lu of the siges^—^thc Tyramids 
and the iSphynx. The whole of the ardiitecturc of 
Egyqit is suffused (so pi spe-ik) with this puzale. It has 
misled the antiquaries in the for greater proportion. 
It still 1>ewildci^ thoin. ft is for tins reason that the 
Egyptologists have misreail—mr rather Jhit'S iisiwi' ivat! 
itt nU —the hleroglyqihics. The phvfiomeibi of'Might,” 
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wlien naiTOwly ooneidercd, are nothing other (in tw for 
as the f>!ien(nima are real m this mortal state of the 
sensefl) than tlie presented side of “ darkness.” For it 
is well known that uunccivable lij-ht is darknesg in itself, 

c mean, that to be anytliing at all, which operation 
is to (Wine under tlie |jower of the senses, it must be 
material. Even light itself may be conceiTed ns so 
intense, as to shut out every imaginable and thus 
to become its own contmiy and coiitradicLion, and to 
bo really, identical with darkness. It is “ Lucifer,” or 
llio Liglit-Bragcr (Lux-/er&), or the Morning Star," 
in this lueaiiing, which is the means of production of 
Ihe variety of objects of sense—^in fe:ility of ourselvoa, 
and tliercforo of cxhknce. For it is philosuphicalJy 
admitted, iIjjje, out of the brain of man, u lticli is its 
maker, there can ndtlier be sucli a world as we recog¬ 
nise as the world, nor lam there be a po>ssibility of It. 
'I’hia rcUcctiuo and JcmembruDGC are dm whole of the 
world. 

In regard of the evils of this world, Jlr. Jidin 
Stuart Mill has tlie following remarks, treating of ilio 
mode in which this estterior ^‘iviir of Schoiwuhnuor 
inanifeaij^ itself!— 

“In sober truth," he says, “nearly all the things 
which men arc Longed or tin prisoned for doing to one 
;nio ther, are Xat ore’s every i lay purformimccs. Kill i ng, 
the most criminal net recoguised by human laws. 
Nature does once to every being that livesand in :i 
birge pro|jortiori of cases, after pretractoil loiturea 
such as only the greatest monsters whom we read of 
ever pui'jHifady iiillietcd on Their living fello w creatun's. 

If, by mi arbitrary reservation, we I'eriiae to ucrxiunf. 
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anji>hing murder but what abridges a certain term 
supposed to be allotted to human life, Nature also 
does this to all but a small percentage of lives, and 
does it in all the modes, violent or insidious, in which 
the worst human beings take the lives of one another. 
Nature impales men, breaks them as if on a wheel, 
casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, bums them 
to death, crushes them with stones like the first 
Christian martjT, starves them with hunger, freezes 
them with cold, poisons them by the quick or slow 
venom of her exhalations, such as the ingenious cruelty 
of a Nero or a Domitian never surpassed. All this 
Nature does with the most supercilious disregarl both 
of mercy and of justice, emptjing her shafts upon the 
best and noblest indUferently with the meanest and 
worst; upon those who are engaged in the highest 
and worthiest enterprises, and often as the direct con¬ 
sequence of the noblest acts; and it might almost be 
imagined as a punishment for them. She mows dowm 
those on whose existence hangs the well-being of a 
whole people, perhaps the prospects of the human 
race for generations to come, with as little compunction 
as those whose death is a relief to themselves or a bless¬ 
ing to those under their noxious influence. Such are 
Nature’s dealings with life. Even when she does not 
intend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in apparent 
wantonness. In the clumsy provision which she has 
made for the perpetual renewal of criminal life ren¬ 
dered necessary by the prompt terminatirin she puts 
to it in every individual instance, no human being ever 
comes into the world but another human being is 
literally stretched on the rack for hours or days, not 
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Uifrec^uently bsuing in death. Next to taking life 
(equal to it, according to high authority), ia taking the 
iiiuaiia by which we liTe ; and Nature does tliU too 
on die largest scale nud with the ciost callous lu- 
diiTcrcncc. A single hurricaue dcstrojB the liopcs i^ir 
a season; » iligJit of locusis, or an iijundatipn, ileeo- 
lates a district; a tnHiug cheniicol change in on edible 
rout suirvcfl a niillion of p^ooplc. The W'aves of ibc 
sea, like banditti, seiine and a|iproprjate the wealth 
of iliG lich and the little all of the poor with the same 
accOEDpanJnieiits of stripping, wounding, and kdling os 
their human antitypes. Everything, in shin't, which 
the worst men commit either ngoinst life or property 
Is perpotnitoJ on a larger scale by natuinl agents. 
Nature has Noyarles more hiial than those of Carrier; 
her cxi>losionsof £rc-damp are as deiitt'uctive ns Imiiian 
artillery ; her plague and eliolcra for surpass the poison 
cups of the Borgiiis. Even die love of ‘order,’ which 
is thought to be a following of the ways of Nature, h 
in fact a contradiction of them. AH which jjeoplG 
are rtccuKtoiiicd to deprecate oa * disorder,' trad its con¬ 
sequences is precisely a counter|Uirt of Nature's ways. 
Ajiareliy and th« Reign of Terror are ovcnaatclicd in 
injustice^ ruin, and death, hy a hurricane and u pe^ 
tiloace.” (-/. S. MiUt Estai/x m Religion.) 

If it is discrediuid by writons, the supematunil 
ehoulil not be treated-of hy them. There are plenty 
of subjects lit wliieh the}- may play, but thiri—if they 
liolifive in the possibility of any lile Imt dieir ordinary 
life—this so serious one. All that regardH this most 
iiiiportant siibjeot—is seriwuy. ll die possibility ol the 
auprniiLurnl he believed, and if any of its incidents he 
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acoepteci, men are bound, a& candid individuala and 
aa honest individuiils^ to tnake die avowal that they 
believe. The explanations w 11 i t b are ftwjueii tly ofFered 
of things appearing oa supernatural ore greatly titore 
dlSicult to credit than the extra^natural (and supposed 
iiuposaihle) innttera themselves. When exHminfHl 
closely, these elucidations often prove infinitely clumsy. 
Somewhat roughly looked-into, they ooniiiiuully fall 
to pieces of thetiinelves. Kobody, in Ihct^ credits the 
explanations of Bomo unaccountable things. The un- 
comfortable fact, when ** stored'Ot and queried" in 
daylight, is siiiipty of, It is always considered 

m<tl<ipr0pos. The subject ia dUmissed, to make way 
for the uexi'Sol ini ting object. 'J'Ihi wonder is given, 
up tu; uiiexplaiiuible. And this, in truth, is the whole 
process. Tliia U a very easy, though not a very ooti" 
elusive or aatisfactory method of disproving. We 
suppose we disbelieve, TJmi is all. 

It ia imjjosjiible to coafesB or to imagine lhai the 
partitions between " This World" and thu *' nther 
World" ore ao thin, that you can hear the movers in 
the Ollier through. This is the great objoction of the 
world at large to the class of people denominated 
Spiiituatlsta, because their nssuiuptiona are so cittlrely 
against commiin-seiise; and common-Bensc, os wc 
receive common-seniHj, is the only basis upon which 
the whole world relies, and without which we cam do 
nothing, nor can we be anything, The nliovc states 
the whole case os between the world philoso* 
jihical and the Spiritualiais, contracted into a few 
words. 

\\ b are eonseieutigns enemies to nil those piteno- 






tn^ut mnged under iheviigue—veiy tmtu^aing—head 
of Spiiitaal Mimifestntion?. We think that the asa 
of this term has produced inllnitc harm in hiiDguig 
diflCPftilit upon, and in vulgoriabg the genend subject 
of, superaaturallBni, and in mUleudttig people’s mind. 
We arc weary of the jargon whereby ffl range nnd 
unexplaitnvldc—even posaibly natura)^—doubtless, in 
tlic conuDon-seuse view, •aaiiiTol — phe'fiotiietKC have 
beett degraded. The history of all unknown things 
hna been thiia siiniliir, tliat at the outset they liavc 
invariably' been invested with the attributes of the 
magical. Wo tnust cnrcfully guard ourselves from 
credulity. Such tluTiga as those presumed Spiritual 
DiacloHures* have been known in all ages. ITicy 
underlie mid iire tlic support of mudi that has boon 
given us in the IJibte nHiTative. Anti thertiforc they 
have been queatloncd os naturally unbolicvftble. 

There is notliing newer other tbiiii dint they have 
been suddenly and widely noticed in iliesc psycho- 
logjcnUy-uiagnotic displays—diia supposed 8 ])irit.ual 
iHitrayal, 09 issuing out of the ** breaks of nature., w 
to erproiw it—this counter-working uiul false-working 
of the uoivcrsal Hympathy and antipathy, or transitive 
evolvement —these aberrations of jiolnrity. We have 
an abiding dislike to, ami we oordiidly dissent from, 
all this epileptic wandering—all this convulsive, inco- 
hereiit, blameworthy— nay, atuhicioiis rcaching-oul for 
forbidden things. The pampered human mind—which 
is a notorious fact—can run into any estreme. ^ 
on the contrary, are friends to the soUdest ami plaiiiGSt 
common-sense. This is (in eoudusion) us the ru<hler 
by which to guide the world. “Order is heavens 
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first law,” because, unless number “ Two*' sncooed to 
nmnbor “One," number “One" is imposaible, ino»- 
much as it would be the whole “ rouiul of numljer" 
Qoutoined in “ iteelf." All tMs is, of oourae, {lurely 
“al>8tmcl and metapbyajcal." 
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Eelation, philoaophicj in Bud¬ 
dhism, 47, 

Eeligion of Oonfucins^ 17, 

Eeligions of the East, 4. 

Eeligion of Japan* Buddhistic, 
19, 

Eesemblance between Bud¬ 
dhism and the Eoman 
Catholic Faith, 16. 

Eerelation of Light, as the 
fundamental principle of AH 
Mythologies, 69, 

Eeligions of India and of the 
East, Historical description 
of, 5, 

Eosicrucians, their ultimate 
objects perfectly unknown, 
and incapable of being di¬ 
vulged. Their traces and 
tokens exist everywhere, in 
matters large and email. 
AppaNDii B, 

Eosicrucians, The, in their 
occult character, 241, 

Eosicrucians, the most secret 
of aU secret societies. Ap, 
PEWDEX B, 

Eosicrucians, They desire not 
either disciples, confidents, 
or believers. Appendix B. 

Eosicruciait Theosophy con¬ 
fined to the knowledge of 
themselves only. Their 
philosophy is hopelessly in- 
vested in mystery; partly on 
account of their pretended 
confessions, purposely put 
forward (as decoys) to con^ 
fuse and to mislead self- 
elected enquirers. Their 
success in this respect, sine© 
they remain (and must ever 
remain) the puzzle of the 
ages. The existence of the 
Eosicrucians, and their pecu¬ 
liar philosophy, generally 


disbelieved, Dogmns of the 
“ Fraternity’' disallowed in 
modem science, although in¬ 
capable of philosophical 
(r^icHon. Their traces re¬ 
cognisable not only in Hea¬ 
then forms of belief, and in 
prevailing rites and symbols, 
but also in Christianity (ne* 
c^s^y mystic). Eosiem- 
ciauism is the grandest and 
the sublimcst view of the 
universe (both physical and 
moral), and of the immortal 
pUTfioses. AppENDrx B. 

Eound Churches, The Round 
Churches of the Templars. 
Appendix B. 

S. 

Sanscrit books, 6. 

Shakiamuni, or Gaudama, 13. 

Shames (human), natural and 
univer^, 28. 

Schopenhauer's mjTBtic philo¬ 
sophy, 48, 

Scboi>enhauor'8 (reserved) phi- 
sosophy too gloomy and do- 
spat ring (however grand) to 
find acceptance, 48, 
Schopenhauer's philosophy^ 
conclusions of, 250, 

Scopenhauer’i philosophy can¬ 
not be phihsophieaUif contra¬ 
dicted, or fundamentally ig¬ 
nored, 255, 

“ Senez-ds-Montibits/* or “Old 
Man of the Mountain," or 
Chief of the Assassins, 151. 

Solidity—real Is there any 
absolute solidity ? Certainly 
not in the abstract and meta¬ 
physical sense, 85. 

Snake. The Myth of the Snake 
discoverable in AH Religions, 
Heathen and Christian. 


IN DU. 


m 


8pBCCp pHkwDpItk^ daiSoitioD 
of, 

Spinoui BtiQL*dictiii, tho " 0o<t* 
intoiiDatot! Mem," Bpicfm, 
luid bis pkiloaophjf *2H. 

Stonfliir^go, iuid the Druidi. 
IsfwrtAnt qwfftionR rfllutin^ 
to, CkrtiAtiiJctedbjbiiOriejQ- 
toi colonj. ProT^ to hft ro 
the moat fwleea enpo^ 
ntor of ^‘OHantfll 
llil>g*p" 0<Nifrcj HiggiuSi 
lU. 

St4tifdk<( of UtiddliiRm, 20. 

Starry UaiTono. The lajirti- 
oism And nnocriainty implied 
m the itnxi:—TiuTiug ob- 
aerrotioiiA op 1>j Astfono- 
mcrHf 227* 

The* toll na nothing, 
except hj itifciviicet lud 
pliodljj “Cau Aatrologj be 
traer 227, 

T. 

The origiDJil Tem|plAr Ofdef^ 
Boor it mirrivo (of oonno 
luuiiipectud) to the present 
day?lr4. 

Tlie Tflinpkri and the f'lrO' 
Philosophy, m, 

Temptn Chu^, The, 105. 

Tomplar grodot, 144. 

T^ynpLin and the Oriontaht^ 

H. 

Tompkn—the canio of thoir 
euppmsion. Afpudix B. 

Tontofiia KnighUt 144 

TLcoRopbistA and the Fire- 
PhiioAophon, 18?. 

Theory of Catto, 55. 

IStno^ mMmphynca] do&nition 
of Tiint/' 


ToTvh-Z>aj]ce, die myKtieal 
ToRih-PniiiM at mArriagoR in 
Oenuufly. Ai^rfeoii B. 

?. 

Yale of the White How In 
Borkdiiro, 175, 

Yiloe of traditioni lOQ- 

VAHTtilar tuBsoefl, 

^Todai,^' The, A 

W, 

Wedgewood'a thotmomoteri ot 
hdat-meAsurer, necemnrily 
limited in patMibU aoalo af 
hcatj S5. 

Whstis and bLuih ane aaered 
oohwmt or Inipresdom of 
ttense^ 145. 

"WorM, TUomarSdiiftiiAAwin. 
hlagD of Honsaijuiui, and Im 
not ** reaecmahlo'* Caocording 
to philoeophiD hunmn idoaja)p 
regarded ahitnkctedly, azid 
u Em objeei ul thoughtp 

World beliofi and reLtaace —axu 
^ahioim tehon Irom the im- 
pmajonapfinankipd through 
fugitJto eiperienoOp and am 
the mrjing rhangea of the 
iMtaerama of the receptiTfi 
eoiien&tiinur, xalont od theln-^ 
■elvea 

Z. 

ZodinCp earheat fonoa of, The, 
147. 

Zorwter, the founder of the 
Pennjui ethicR, and the ad- 
Tocato nf Piie-Worahip, and 
of " Fue" as the only sen- 
aiblo nldmato ** moofr* of 
oroatioilL 






EBRATA- 


Pigo 7 (line 18), for ''Qua," rt^i "Ouja.” 
n 13 (line 12),/or *' taatten,” rtai “ nwUcf." 

» 36(Uiw3X/i»'''woni,"r«wf “wm." 

(Ud* 8l),/w "droM,” nod “dr^" 

(Hue 24),/or "noto,* rtai ^ intoi.'’ 

(line 29X/or "eoiubracUT^’’ rtad “conttrirtiTe.'' 
(luM l)./or “oar eiamplo,” mod “om cumpte." 
Oine 18). dtU "a" in " Schopcnhanior.'' 

» 101 (lino 16), dots •' t" in " denthn," 

» 103 (line 4),/or “ their.’* rood ■■ thew." 




jHr. Kclitoap'tf flubUratwiis* 


Iwd FMuk^^ croum Sim, doLhr jtn'ik! -U, GrL 

Paul of Tarsus. 

M THE Aurnon op -iiAaiii jcsqua,'* 

frlin lm.fv * ILiLtJ JMitlllai’ wiU kUAH* 'fe’Bikl tO fllfTiCt U 1 * PbiuI 
irf Ti^ftatp* fttHli lb* fhan of tbs mmt uijrajiawai oirtlwr, Tbu wijrk )i hhw^ 
rsulihVf IbTUfti H 1i iv?t nil libs jtu^lar fif Uko ApiMlJn whirls 

■l^n^ lu lu DiiQiUiri. Tbs intb^ of tbiiv ur jpntirmElj omifiJ to- 

lllStf Ihfilr HlF mlbOf CtT ihit. Hllrtfb iiiSllM' lo (hliv/qI Li IemLj 

f^Tvmt pbd f-HiiidkL It bo. Ibt joules orltp |l|gil opbnur Atsd 

xht liddcuMi of th^ plrtTira flf JrrOuMUh ijutktcb, aIhI lEuio^ A 

^boUrj; whlfs tbs rliiiraiitiit ft^¥]s idf ibff wsfh;^ ffi tlmpllcltj {U]l^ i^IkcNisaIp 
sbirw A mijtf sf no iat«m Htsrmrj ilrtll.'* - 

“ A TfttiAltelds ItQulL T * * TlHf nutluttf bmi runUNod bl hEi swn IiJimI A 
idrinm «f t’bnl ^UrK »tislluslf t/IU W Ji rl-Hi), ■nd lliti bs hm3 irpni- 
Eli ■ iljlfl or HttOfml bfilUBnw njid fwiAiar .'*—Mmitekmift 
^ Tka anlJKir bM bi^irlodp^, Evviiii^tiiina, and Durlud lltcnTj ftcflEtj, AOd 
tbs noiiitt «rtb«ic cinmliiiii.-d ffift* U fotmd in ikrtchn* mWob mm Hk4i 'm UghX^ 
oobor. iSfr* Pftil ;iSfirtiir«jttrapiAi’*“Af«"sA«fn!‘ 

« Aknniiy Ortiik* Jflimnr^ pwpliP -bft i^ni ' lebffi El^nim' at 
in sn nitnlctlrt tb« ttimia tiftclunp of CJiriitknilj ‘ PanE of Tjmiu' Eimj 
find hTOur fw it* Diiiislj MISJW7 umkn\Mh^r—M^i^ 

'■ A maiuiif^ble nm^tlfFSi »** ettAted nr jSiJi tlw ]rtib- 

i;Aticin of " H*bbi JmbuA^' ft briUinrt fbflorifisl ftniij t4 tN Iif^ of dcwi E>j 
SOi! wlw IVTpjrdLd bltfi M no byt M s p>in.-ioifulE4l ud Ij^b^iSbJcd 

,niLlLfllIft£L Tho HOStiTl.)™ fttttbw pnw COIOHI ffflfWftPd Hth ■ «wilar itndy. 
Ufi IWrlT WITH* tWfi ' wbw hrmriM m SnaJj iu4 ia il» kiwmi of tEw^Er 
i-hildbi-i.' iOiJ • pkHM hmS*' wlw 41^ not tbiir iVltli ellttHW. tn itoF "b 
lb# . Tl«f Ktoiit TtJos «r lbs Wffric in Eti wiStd<irfiatT titW 

rAHmm nf Hm «Kllib ffliL-ino*, sih! poUlJo.! «f- of tbs 
poMd Of ikllftilTj bint* *^"^1 '“Jitiff of c«tstt|»iiftry^ 

oiawklLl. wadT-lmndk \\UinkUim^*^--€irmmm r*rM. 


OKOEiIE IlKUWAVp VOEt£ ^TBElTr, OiiTlST GAMHKN. 




MU. BKDWArS POBIjICATION<. 


Crown Stw, eltAh, price It. 6 <i, 

Theosophy, Religion, and 
Occult Science. 

Bt HENRY S. OLCOTT, 

Pi^itideat of the TheosophicAl Soeic^, 

With GLOsaijKT ow Eabtke^ Woeds, 

CoiTEirEa :—Theoffophr Of MntcrtElbrn—Whieh P — The HHotophicml 
Sodetjr and its Aim*—The Common FonndftCion of all lleligmiu—Tbcmpliv t 
the S^iit!6c Ba*ii of Ri-ligioii—Theosophj t it* Friendi Eod Enenuee— 
OccaJt Sdcnces-SpiHtmilisin %ad ThecMophy—ludim: Pket, Present, and 
Fatai^The Civiliwtioii that Indm need*—^The Spirit of the Xoro&krimu 
Itclif^oi]—The Life of Baddha and it* Lessons, 4c, 

The MancAeiier i»er describes these Iccturoi u *• bjch lit ntTlRBST 
AiTD anooKSTlTEirisfl" and saj* that "the theosophy eiponnded In this 
Tolame U at once a theology, a tnetaphysic, and a sociology,*' and condndcs a 
lengthy notice by stating that " Colonel Olcott*s volume dcsen’es, and will 
i^y, the ittidy of all readers for whom the bviraT* of spoentatioD brnre eh 
I rresistible charm," 


GEORGE HEDWAY, YORK STREET, COYENT GAEDEM, 


Nearly 500 pages, demy Qvo, doth, price IS#, 

The Development of Marriage 
and Kinship. 

Bt c, staniland wake. 


CoN^ifM :~Pre&ce. Introdiictian—Scanal Morality, Chapter L Pri- 
moTnI^an, IL Supposed Promiscuity, HI. PrimtUro of Marriage. 

Monandry. 

VtU. The Rule of D^ut. Kmshrp throngh Females. X. Kinship 
throu^ Males, XL Mormge by Capture. XII, Monogamy, 

" ^e Tolnnje b a el^Iy reasoned argument on a complicated and interest- 
mg subject, and iriU add to the reputation Mr. Wake ha* already earned bj 
his writing* on anthropology. It b earicr rending than some earlier books on 
the same BobjecL . , , Mr. Woke eondndcs hb study of these dlifictilt but 
minting questions by a chnpter on modem cirilised systems of monogamy 
and cm Chnstmn ideas relating to marriage and celibacT-'— 

"A fund of Talnable informntion in regard to savag© usages all over the 
^ A I « summary of the ralwabk inrestigiitioa 

conducted by Mr. primer Fison and Mr. Howett into the Australian system 
of group mnmage, —Literary World. 

" Eega^^ a* a mere storehouse of curious information as to the njarrisgo 
enstoma which hare at different times prerailed among different rters thero is 
a great deal which m interesting in the volnme before us ."—MelL 


GEORGE REDWAY, YORK STREET, COYENT GARDEK, 









MIL HEDWApfi FUBfHlCATlOafB. 


fl 


<Jrot««. iUcih^ prm 7 m 

Posthumous Humanity: 

A Stady of Ph&Rtamt. 

bt aiwijhe Brassier, 

HfliibBr Elf llofiJiuuA uf 

TAJUfflLAnD Am kwBOfinMs m- IliHmT E. Olcott, Pu&tiMiTt m nn 

TirmoiriiEcrAi, Eocutsf- 

CommFicti EitaMlilijB; itw E^Eitwf «)f PEiit^iiDaDEu Tom- 
mlltj In Miin—Iti "FiiriiTnA Ma4i^ «f MafiirtUjLtktfi—Fiiii FAtnl^llflihiiijp llii! 
}t«ivtriwi«i ^ A ^caod EVknotitlSl;^ ici th# Mah—I ti VAficiatf Mo^ 

MutlfeitAliQrei. — Fn^ ^ilibUfKiTTsg; th? I-Iiidijmnn tiftbc AjiIiqiiEv 

ihti MrtircTi3iit||^ A F^iAlJiHinfmi AOjidBli^—FluSdk' F^ntil of 
Fitnn of Otmi I!<HUi*---<JfciriFfccr til Uu: IWttj—Hi* l^jiiniS 

^uftliallvt]—lU to Ll^lit—Hi Kotrrrdr of Forci—lu 

{bllULLl^ NtntKDl FluifJ—Klf»ctrlr Aolmdai—E1rt:i:rii? Fi-nUMia—ia^‘c^H^T 

HAlkbl—Ttif^ MrfmrrlF uiJ tlio IVrtQBility wMck It 

Tl^ aiicp-tlJllCT—ThBi S«r-Tbfi T*Tniii*^l^k—Tlw 
lA^lk^Tbi MctUniai^ of IIib BditAllQf—Pnidlgy of Mftipfo—Tbt 

Jncnlpill—Th^- Ejl^rit—C*W» of Ihc K^TitT nf l\^v tlrjn^ nnnlfnn 

—CnELfoi of thi ItATily pT Uir TfmbA-Hdidiibril nuintOED—UeiomblATaci of tbi 
llwfftrt&iMiA ta tbi rbjjooiiKiHi nf Ih# PpaUinnsuttp Onlsp—T^yrwS* 
a tt}« Faddb Ijf tliri muJu—IltHl- PfiD-OCfrttptUOlU—nnw 
tlwy rmbffiR UH!ir K^iAtouoe—Tli* Foit^Tiniirai VoniiiiT^ H 

IWl lAjit—jTjo niwi for arofr trqsrtpi, ihtlt irdiinmn^ ik- 

dUiorri.t AiCfi MIUfTinCAUiT tmiTiMUp Jt3a ibidd foAd tiu 

tranilAtpiA CnlAlltl I'tnrtl (if M. JUdpbf d'Awiw-'i 

nuDAhltf / 1. rtoilt at pbAAUHSl. IVw I* 
oermfTP IP tbpi tff tto profo«tiJ Uw 

wba AT rt Ld kstp Ibo «f 3ik mlaA lunpltiWy OpfO j Atid 

rt l» roCn-pbiof, Ibriraforr, to find pqoIi ld«it3jti u Wdlwr ^nd M. 

d»Appi«-r. wL* Si A FiwitiKkl* b Lb< Tink* ttf Lb* i>rfiliEc»l tOit 

For lav Wi ppH, tlmuKb I hm pU«ud>*d ibo «ahc« nf a cr>lj™iud T^nndcm 
ncvISnin, mid c«i"™»d mjWlf Iwjr'T'*! 1**^ importWP, 1 m 

mni* tbinfc ihJil lb, daLKtlw nf a spfdEWB friwJ H|wp«m of Lh^ wbub, 

Irf- tb. drtKtioA of AD Atbowi prilAl dli^ 

nf tLi, wbol* isnortinn nf CbrintS-nStj, WrbA»T« t^ow jifd lair (J (AU ..m* 
un^j. twinovor, I «P ^ Intortriine 

Ht lni*i If Brtt iJOfifinc-inp'.*' 


tJEUUU^ JtKOWATp yfJl?K fiXaEET. LtPVENT AAltDEN. 
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[New DeU>ir«» 4 - 


MR. REDWAVS PCBLICATI0N8. 


315 pagei, demy 8vo, eloth, price 10». Gd, 

Lives of 
Alchemystical Philosophers. 


Based ow Materials Collected ik 1815, aitd Supplsxexted 
BY Recent Researches. 

With a Philosophical Dixonsthatiox of tui Tsri Prikciplu of 

TH* Maoxcm Opus, ob Qbiat Work of Alcukxical Kb-Oof- 

STXtJCnOX, AXD SOUK ACCOUXT OF TMl SPlBITrAL CUKMUTliT. 

By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 

To WHICH IB ADDED A DiBUOOlUFUT OF ALCHJQIT AND 
HEKinmo PnnxMOPiiT. 

Lftes OP riTi AiAHSiifimi:—(lcbor-Rha«.-Alf»r.bi—ATioenmi— 
.Vorirti—AHieHiM Thomiw AqniimA—IWr UACon - Almin of LUle— 

lUn^ml LulJy—Arnold Do ViUmnoTA—J«*n Do Mennir—The M<mk 
hiTTAriiu—P^io John XXII.—.Nichola* KUmol—P.»top Bono-^ohAnnrt Do 
KnpewAA-^sU Valentine—UiiAc of Holland—ILTnard Tr^Tiaan—John 
Kontaim^TJioiniui Norton—Thomia DiUt.>n—Sir Ooiiivo UIpU«—Picoa Do 
grande,la- Partcolina-DenU Zal•hair^^-Bi*riglml of Piia-Thoiwii Clmmock 
-^ioTaiml Hracceaco—l^mardi Fiomranti-John Deo—Ilcuiy Khniimth— 
MieWd MaicT-Jarob IlOhtno-J. B Van Helmont-Biitlor-Jran IVK.paffni‘t 
Alexander Scthon—MicWl Sendl^-ogiua—4 Jiwtcnborcr—Baaaniier—Anony¬ 
mous Al^'rt Bolin-Eirenrfaa Pbilalethra—Pierre Jean Falin--John 

F wlmck HclvrtiUA-On^pe Ffanre«^ II.*v«loo—LaaemrU— 

J^h'SaUamo*^*'”***”” Obereit-Traveb, Adventarw, and'linprUonmonU of 

^IfEraphical akotchea of the alchemlata, both tmo and falae. are 
ruriona reading, and the alphabelieal cataloRnc of works on Hermetic ITiilo- 
p ly la aurpriaingly auggi^irc of agea when leburo waa Icaa acaroc, ami 
literature acaroer, than in modem daya.”— Dailt/ Netow, 

OEOKOE REDWAY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


612 page *, large 8 m , with plates, price 15*. 

The Hidden Way Across the 
Threshold; 

OB, 

The Mystery whicli hath, been Hidden for Ages and 
from Generations. 

An Explanation of the Concealed Poeces in Eveby Man to 
o^n the Temple of the Soul, and to learn the guidance 
of the Unseen Hand. 

IWTOTHATBD AlCI) KADI PIAIW WITH AS FBW OcCniT PnRASKS AS POSSIBMI. 

Br J. c. STREET. 

GEORGE REDWAY. VORlTSTREET. COVENT GARDEN. 
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